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CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY is a journal published five 
times a year in English for the world-wide community 
of scholars concerned with the anthropological sciences, 
including biological, cultural, and social anthropology, 
linguistics, archaeology, and prehistory. The Associates 
in CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY form a co-operating group 
of scholars who exchange knowledge and ideas through 
this journal, and are dedicated to the achievement of a 
full and free world-wide exchange of knowledge. Insti- 
tutions that accept an invitation to become institutional 
Associates in CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY assume the same 
obligation. Both categories of Associates receive the 
journal and pay only a nominal fee (20% of the sub- 
scription rate) because their active participation entails 
supplementary expenses. Students in the central disci- 
plines and scholars in closely related fields may be rec- 
ommended by Associates for subscriptions at a special 
rate (40% of the regular rate). Anyone may subscribe 
at the regular rate (see back cover). 

History 

Since its founding in 1941, the Wenner-Gren Founda- 
tion for Anthropological Research, Inc., has recognized 
the value of world-wide scholarly interchange among 
the sciences of man. Thus in 1952 it sponsored an Inter- 
national Symposium of Anthropology, which resulted in 
the publication of Anthropology Today, Appraisal of 
Anthropology Today, and the International Directory 
of Anthropological Institutions. These were followed 
in 1955 by the publication of an experimental Year- 
book of Anthropology, part of which was republished 
in 1956 under the title Current Anthropology, whence 
the title for the present journal. 

Continuing toward this goal, the Foundation 
founded CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY in 1957. Many possi- 
ble forms for CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY were discussed in 
conferences and by correspondence with scholars 
throughout the world. The conference that inaugurated 
Burg Wartenstein (in Austria) as the European head- 
quarters of the Wenner-Gren Foundation established 
these broad principles for CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY: 

1. The journal should encompass all problems of the 
anthropological sciences, bringing together a wide va- 
riety of relevant ideas and data, and facilitating inter- 
national communication. 

2. It should be holistic. 


FOR THE FRENCH VERSION, SEE JULY 1960; [APANESE, SEPT.-NOVEMBER 1960; RUSSIAN, APRIL 1961; SPANISH, JUNE 1961. 





8. It should provide a means by which anthropol- 
ogists can exchange information about their current 
activities. 

During the following year, with the help of colleagues 
at meetings in all parts of the world, these principles 
were developed into the present plan. 


Associate Status 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY unites scholars and institu- 
tions regardless of nationality or political affiliation. In 
return for membership at a nominal rate, it is hoped 
that Associates will participate by recommending new 
Associates, by submitting articles, news, and other ma- 
terial of interest to other Associates, and by responding 
to requests of the Editors for comments on articles, 


Contents 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY publishes two classes of ma- 
terial: review articles, and news and reference material. 
While CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY will doubtless include 
some articles that other journals might publish, its very 
broad geographical and theoretical interests will make 
extensive duplication of other journals unlikely. The 
function of CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY as a Clearinghouse 
for all scholars of the anthropological sciences is new. 


Review Articles 


A “review article” is a major survey of knowledge on 
any topic relevant to the sciences of man. New material 
at the growing points of anthropology, and new evalua- 
tions, are preferred over syntheses of what has become 
well-known, but the new should be placed in the con- 
text of the known. A review article may be a review of 
literature, data, research, a method, etc., and its limits 
may be drawn in terms of time, geography, or some 
other criterion. It should generally include a delinea- 
tion of its baseline, or a concise summary of past devel- 
opments which then serves as the baseline. Its topic 
should be ambitious in scope, and the coverage of that 
topic comprehensive, well illustrated by concrete cases, 
interpretative, and forward-looking. It should contain 
an extensive bibliography. The author, being a special- 
ist in one field addressing specialists in other fields, 
should strive for simple clarity of presentation, particu- 
larly in the terminology employed for concepts. The 
article may be as long as is consistent with the material 
it covers, provided that sensible canons of selection are 
observed. Illustrations are welcomed. 

CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY review articles normally re- 
ceive ‘“‘CAyy treatment.” That is, after an article has 
been accepted, it is set in type and galleys are sent for 
comment to a number of Associates who are expert or 
clearly interested in the subject. Commentators are 
selected on the basis of individual-interest data cards 
completed by each Associate and on file in the office of 
the Editor, and of recommendations by the author. 
Notwithstanding that these comments are solicited, 
they are conceived as “manuscripts,” and their publi- 
cation is accordingly subject to the judgment of the 
Editor. 

A fully processed and published review article ideally 
consists of a basic paper, appended comments headed 
by the names of their authors, and one rejoinder by 
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The review articles given CA treat- 
ment function more than anything as 
a “clearing house tor all scholars of the 
sciences of man.” ‘This is not merely a 
novel endeavour; it is of great value not 
only in the information presented, but 
also as an experiment in the method of 
presentation. As an experiment in 
method of exposition, CA review a 


ticles should therefore be continued. 


The introduction of customary. style 
articles into a journal of limited dimen 
sions could only result in limiting this 
experimental development, and should 
therefore only be countenanced alter 
the full scope and potential of CA has 
been resolved. 

Another aspect is that of man-power. 
It is difficult to see how the CA: pro 
cedure could be conducted other than 


it is—by one who, 


person, the Editor 
while he may seek help from individ 
uals, is not retarded by a committee. 
Widening the scope of CA by enterit 


into fields already covered by other se 


Oo 
19 


rials would take up both page-space and 
time and energy of the Editor. I would 
not presume to calculate how much time 
the Editor would have to spare for ad 
ditional responsibilities, but I would 
guess not much. He would need further 
help which would have to be organized 
and directed, and time would be lost 
from the important task of exploiting 
the full potential of CA. 

The Editor has asked whether CA 
can be a means for international co 
opcrative research. Could this idea be 
explored by means of a CA contribu 
tion on problems that call for such in 
vestigation: CA 


into review 


comment would bring 
wick 
likely 

individuals on 


fields of study, and 


suggest joint investigators, i.e., 


institutions. A plan 
drawn up after such discussion could 
then be submitted to one of the founda 
tions for financial underwriting. 

GILBERT ARCHEY 


\uckland, New Zealand 


Because of language barriers, many out 


standing contributions in) some lan 


guages may go unnoticed in other parts 
of the world. Would it be possible to 
establish a 


system whereby Associates 


would advise CA of important articles 
Vol. 2-No. 
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preferably including some element of 
synthesis, as these appear or have re 
cently appeared? ‘These could be pub 
lished in bibliographic style with a sen 
tence or two that would give some idea 
of the content. Possibly, translations of 
one or two of these articles could be 
published in Currenr ANTHROPOLOGY 
each year. Selection of such articles for 
publication could be based on preter 
ence expressed by Assoc iates. 

\trrep FE. Dirrert, JR. 

Santa Fe, N.M., U.S.A. 


The summaries of various conferences 
in CA April 1961 were very valuable 
indeed. Usually we don’t get this kind 
of material until a year or two after the 
event, or we discover by accident that 
a volume of conference procceedings 
has been published. Please continue 
this reporting of anthropological con 
ferences, listing participants, — their 
papers, and a summary of the discus 
sion. Naturally, this format wouldn't 
work for huge national or international 
conferences, but for those on the Burg 
Wartenstein scale it seems to be excel 
lent. 

In vour listings of meetings in the 
Calendar, you omit many significant na 
tional or regional 
meetings: €.g. 


anthropological 
those of the Japanese 


You 


might ask Associates to report all meet 


anthropological — organizations. 


ings of more than very 


local signifi 
cance, which have not been listed in the 
CA Calendar. Such listings would be 
valuable — for \ssociates travelling 
abroad, who often miss dates and places 
of meetings of direct interest to them as 
anthropologists. 


In an international journal, the met 


ric system should be used whenever pos 
sible. 


fdmonson’s very — stimulating 
paper on Neolithic diffusion rates. for 
example, has distances tabulated in 
miles, although the map scales do not 
state the linear unit Maps and tables 
of distances should either use kilome 
ters, or carry scales in both the inter 
national and English systems. 


Edwin Ardenet 


objects to the in 
formality of CA (and even to the space 
saving abbreviation CA! One might as 


well protest the use of such abbrevia 


tions as UN(O), USA, UK or USSR) 
and to the polling of Associates. Until 
the appearance of CA, anthropologists 
as a world community of scholars had 
no central voice: the polling permits 
anthropologists to express themselves 
in rapid fashion on matters of profes- 
sional interest. It is very worthwhile. 
Gorpon W. Hewes 
Boulder, Col., U.S.A. 
I wholeheartedly agree with Slamet- 
Velsink’s letter [April 1961, p. 70], and 
should like to suggest specifically the 
summarizing of recent cross-culturally 
tested hypotheses (such as those of John 
W. M. Whiting and his students). Such 
a summary would be useful for all of 
us, as well as for those anthropologists 
mentioned by Slamet-Velsink who are 
in a unique position to gather new data 
and to examine some of the new hy 
potheses in depth and detail. 
Moreover, a few well-annotated bib- 
liographic items may be better than a 
large list of titles. A concise description 
of the more important sources for a 
particular area may enable a researcher 
without decide 
which sources merit the effort and ex- 


library facilities to 

pense of his obtaining them for him- 
self. 

BENJAMIN N. Cosy 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

\t first sight, K. J. 

\pril 1961, p. 70] that review articles 


Narr’s suggestion 


be announced in advance, and that As- 
sociates notify the Editor of their in 
terest in commenting, seems quite valu- 
able. But on second thought one’s re- 
action is less favorable. For instance, 
certain Associates would offer to com 
ment on most articles, in spite of the 
fact that they are not the specialists 
sought. The Editor, if he is aware of this 
situation, would have the thankless job 
of turning down such applications, and 
much trouble could come out of this. 
On the other hand, many highly quali- 
fied colleagues would never volunteer 
to comment, but would write comments 
if asked to do so. Personally, I think 
the previous method of selection, based 
on the Associates’ file, knowledge of 
Associates’ interests, and/or recommen- 
dation, has worked well enough: and 
as lar as I can see, the comments p1 inted 
so far in CA show little indication of 
one-sided treatment. I therefore recom- 
mend that the choice of commentators 
be continued on the same basis that has 
been used in the past. 
WoLrGANG HABERLAND 
Hamburg, Germany 


he attempt to gain unanimity on the 
matter of the words to be included in 
failed, 
with no majority for retention of the 


the cover-svmbol seems to have 


present list or for any partic ular change. 


SO] 








Obviously, anthropologists will never 
agree on the fields of their discipline. 
This may be a healthy sign, but, at the 
same time, some are bothered by what 
they consider omissions or duplications. 
Mav I offer an alternative which may 
not have been suggested? Replace the 
fields with the word ANTHROPOL- 
OGY written in various languages. This 
would be in keeping with the interna 
tional flavor of CA. Lam not certain how 
the languages to be used should be se 
lected. Perhaps the 5 or 6. spellings 
which would represent the native 
tongues of the largest number of Asso 
ciates would be suitable. Or, it might be 
more democratic to choose the forms of 
the word from those languages having 
the largest numbers of speakers. 
Hav EBERHART 
Los Angeles, U.S.A. 


Che title and subtitle of CA express the 
purpose and scope of the journal bette 
than can be done with a few terms 
around the map in the cover symbol. 
The tithe CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 
joined to a world map is very meaning- 
ful or symbolic in expressing the jour- 


ig 
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nal’s purposes. I think that the terms 
Prehistory, Archaeology, etc., should be 
omitted; and, if you feel it necessary, a 
very simple decorative motif should be 
substituted. You will never be able to in 
clude in that small space all the divi 
sions that everyone feels are necessary. 
For example, Climatology is not in- 
cluded; and yet climate has been an ex 
tremely important factor for man and 
culture. A large part of one of our re 
cent studies is devoted to climatic fac 
tors and the cultural responses to 
changes in those factors. 

\lso, I think that the map projection 
should be made from a higher angle so 
that Antarctica would not be so promi 
nent. | am not aware that Antarctica 
has yet produced evidences of man (ex 
cept for recent scientific settlements). A 
slightly higher angle of projection 
would serve to emphasize the habitat 
ALFRED E. DITTertT, JR. 
Santa Fe, N.M., U.S.A. 


ol man. 


Do not the review articles take up too 
much time and space? I would prefer 


short articles—say, one column in length 


giving a brief synopsis of the work 
that has been done or is to be done, and 
the conclusions that have been reached 
or are being challenged. English is not 
the mother-tongue of most readers of 
CA; and it should therefore be recom 
mended that authors write in a styl 
that is clear and simple. 
JAN KNAPPERI 
Ocegstgeest, Netherlands 


I strongly feel that one issue of CA in 
the near future should be devoted to 
\ction Anthropology. If one were to 
have an issue of possibly 130 pages di 
voted to this subject, and if one page 
per country, province, State, area, or 
project were included, one would have 
a widespread sampling of activities in 
the field. The processes by which for 
merly primitive groups have developed 
to adapt to and mesh with more com 
plex societies is an area in which almost 
all persons working in anthropology are 
involved at one time or another. It 
would seem a necessary role of CA to 
correlate such material so that it is more 
widely available. WALTER M. Hiapy 

Saskatoon, Canada 
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“Scientific” Racism Again? 


by Juan Comas 


INTRODUCTION 


“MicHr MAKEFs RIGHT” has been, through the ages, suf- 
ficient justification for territorial conquest, economic 
exploitation, and the enslavement of some human 
eroups by others. In time, however, “might makes 
right” ceased to be acceptable, and it was necessary for 
dominant groups to develop other arguments which 
would permit them, with a semblance of morality and 
even of justice, to continue their socio-economic con 
trol of great regions of the world. If the people domi- 
nated could be shown to be physically and mentally in- 
ferior to the ruling group, their control by a “superior 
race” could be regarded as fitting and logical; hence 
the rise of “scientific” racism, devoted to collecting data 
from anthropology, biology, and psychology to support 
theories of “superior” and “inferior” races, 

Systematic development of such a doctrine began 
with Gobineau (1853), and in the second halt of the 
19th century there followed a constellation of racists, 
headed by Otto Ammon, H. Stewart Chamberlain, 
Ludwig Woltmann, Vacher de Lapouge, Carl Penka, 
Theodor Pésche, Isaac Taylor, ete.! 

But this doctrine became as dangerous as it was er- 


An excellent critical summary of this period may be found in 
Hankins (1926 


JUAN Comas is full-time Research Professor of Anthropology 
at the National University of México. Born in 1900, he was 
educated at the Escuela de Estudios Superiores del Magis- 
terio, Madrid (Prof., 1921), and the University of Geneva (Ph.D., 
1939). The author and editor of many works on physical an- 
thropology, psychological testing, and applied social anthro- 
pology, he has made important contributions to professional 
anthropological activities in Latin America. 

he present article, submitted to CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 
on November 15, 1960, in Spanish, was translated into English 
and sent for CA*® treatment to 50 scholars, including the sign- 
ers of the 1951 UNESCO Statement on Race, and members of 
the editorial and advisory boards of The Mankind Quarterly. 
Comments were received from R. A. M. Bergman, Kaj Birket- 
Smith, Peter Boev, Victor Bunak, Th. Dobzhansky, A. P. Elkin, 
Alexander Galloway, Henry E. Garrett, R. Ruggles Gates, R. 
Gayre, Gutorm Gjessing, J. B. S. Haldane, Sir Julian Huxley, 
Ashley Montagu, H. Nachtsheim, Clarence P. Oliver, S. D. 
Porteus, Milan F. PospiSil, B. Skerlj, A. Thoma, and A. Wier- 
cinski. These are printed in full after the author's text and are 
followed by a reply from the author. | 

CA treatment of this article was complicated by a number 
of omissions and incorrectly-rendered passages in its first trans- 
lation into English. Fortunately, Comas’ original Spanish text, 
Without changes, is available in America Indigena, vol. 21, 


No, 2, April 1961. | 
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roneous during the quarter-century (1920-1945) that 
began after World War I and ended with the close of 
World War II. Prejudice, discrimination, and a belief 
in racial stereotypes spread and acquired powerful sup- 
port in works written for the purpose, as well as mono- 
graphs which were interpreted and used in a spirit of 
racial discrimination. “Aryanism” or ‘Nordicism,” 
color prejudice (especially against Negroes), prejudice 
against race mixture, anti-Semitism—all these were the 
themes of an extensive literature. Some of those who 
were most representative of this period and viewpoint 
were FE. M. East and D. F. Jones, R. R. Gates, H. Gauch, 
H. F. K. Gunther, H. L. Gordon, Madison Grant, N. H. 
Hall, J. A. Mjoen, F. J. Oliveira Vianna, A. Posnansky, 
Charles Richet, and Lothrop Stoddard.* 

Opposed to this active minority of “scientific” racists, 
there have been many anthropologists, biologists, psy- 
chologists, and geneticists who were clearly anti-racist, 
and who published arguments to neutralize the perni- 
cious effects of racial discrimination fostered by pseudo- 
scientific anthropology. Among them were: F. Boas, R. 
Benedict, W. M. Cobb, Gunnar Dahlberg, Th. Dob- 
zhansky, L. C. Dunn, M. J. Herskovits, E. A. Hooton, 
J. Huxley, O. Klineberg, J. H. F. Kohlbrugge, W. M. 
Krogman, L. S. B. Leakey, A. Lipschutz, H. Lundborg, 
M. F. Ashley Montagu, G. M. Morant, H. Neuville, 
Fernando Ortiz, E. Patte, Arthur Ramos, H. L. Shapiro, 
Pr. D. Stewart, and H. V. Vallois. In their works many 
solid arguments were adduced to prove the erroneous- 
ness of “scientific” racism. ‘To all outward appearances, 
their views were tacitly or even openly accepted, partic- 
ularly with the downfall of Nazism and Fascism, the 
socio-political movements instigating and fomenting 
racial discrimination. 

In the ideological field, this victory was expressed in 
Article 2 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, approved and solemnly proclaimed by the 
United Nations on December 10, 1948: 


Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as 
race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opin- 
ion, national or social origin, property, birth or other status. 


*We did not attempt to compile a complete bibliography of 
publications between 1920 and 1945 which deal with the pros and 
cons of “scientific” racism, but cite only those authors and works 
we consider most relevant. The co-operation of colleagues would 
render it possible to make a complete inventory. 
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A number of steps have been taken by the UN and its 
specialized agencies to implement this Declaration. At 
its Sixth Session, the Economic and Social Council 
asked UNESCO 


to consider the desirability of initiating and recommending 
the general adoption of a programme of disseminating scien 
tific facts, designed to remove what is generally known as 
racial prejudice. 


In response, the Fourth Session of UNESCO's Gen- 
eral Conterence adopted the following resolutions for 
the 1950 programme: 


The Director General is instructed: To study and collect 
scientific materials concerning questions of race; to give wide 
diffusion to the scientific information collected; to prepare 


an educational campaign based on this information. 


[his program was followed. Alter many meetings and 
a full interchange of ideas, a group of 14 distinguished 
anthropologists and geneticists unanimously adopted in 
1951 (final text, Mav 26, 1952) the Statement on the 
Nature of Race and Race Differences, commonly 
known as the “Statement on Race,” which accompanies 
this article. Here we find clearly expressed the conclu- 
sions at which modern science has arrived concerning 
race and the interpretation of racial differences. Modif 





cation or rejection of the scientific concepts expressed 
in the Statement must be based on new facts and ob 
servations in the fields of genetics, anthropology, or 
psychology, which were unknown in 1951. It should b« 
emphasized that this document was not issued by an in 
ternational bureaucratic committee, but by the follow 
ing scientists of unquestioned authority in their respec 
tive disciplines: R. A. M. Bergman, G. Dahlberg, Th 
Dobzhansky, L. C. Dunn, J. B.S. Haldane, J. Huxley, 
F. M. Ashley Montagu, A. E. Mourant, H. Nachtsheim, 
E. Schreider, H. L.. Shapiro, J. C. Trevor, H. V. Vallois 
and S. Zuckerman.* 

Furthermore, the statement was examined and dis 
cussed at a special session under the chairmanship of 
FE. von Eickstedt during the Fourth International Con- 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences 
(Vienna, 1952), which adopted the following resolu 
tion: + 


eress ol 


The text of the Statement on Race has been published, al 
though not as widely as could be wished. It is to be found in The 
American Journal of Physical Anthropology 10:363-68; L’Anthro 
pologie 56:301-04; Archives Suisses d’Anthropologie Générale 
17:81—5; Qu’est-ce qu'une Race? Paris: UNESCO (1952) pp. 83 
86; Le concept de race. Paris: UNESCO (1953) pp. 11-16; Comas 
(1960):719-25. 

‘Actes du IV* Congrés International des Sciences Anthropol 
ogiques et Ethnologiques 3:358-9, Vienna, 1956 





Statement on the Nature of Race and Race Differences 


BY PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGISTS AND GENETICISTS 


1. Scientists are generally agreed that 


all men living today belong to a single are the results of the action of two sets 


species, Homo sapiens, and are derived of processes. On 


from a common stock, even though 
there is some dispute as to when and 
how different human groups diverged 


among populations of a single species 


the one 


genetic composition of isolated popula 


altered by natural selection and by oc 


JUNE 1951 


racial traits. Americans are not a race, 
nor are Frenchmen, nor Germans; not 
hand, the ipso facto is any other national group. 


Muslims and Jews are no more races 


tions is constantly but gradually being than are Roman Catholics and Prot 


estants; nor are people who live in Ice 



























from this common stock. 

The concept of race is unanimously 
regarded by anthropologists as a classi 
ficatory device providing a zoological 
frame within which the various groups 
of mankind may be arranged and by 
means of which studies of evolutionary 
processes can be facilitated. In its an 
thropological sense, the word “race’’ 
should be reserved for groups of man 
kind possessing well-developed and 
primarily heritable physical differences 
from other groups. Many populations 
can be so classified but, because of the 
complexity of human history, there are 
also many populations which cannot 
easily be fitted into a racial classifica 
tion. 

2. Some of the physical] differences 
between human groups are due to differ 
ences in hereditary constitution and 
some to differences in the environments 
in which they have been brought up. In 
most cases, both influences have been 
at work. The science of genetics sug 


vests that the hereditary differences 
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casional changes (mutations) in the ma 
terial particles (genes) which control 
heredity. Populations are also affected 
by fortuitous changes in gene fre quency 
and by marriage customs. On the other 
hand, crossing is constantly breaking 
down the differentiations so set up. The 
new mixed populations, in so far as 
they, in turn, become isolated, are sub 
ject to the same processes, and these may 
lead to further changes. Existing races 
are merely the result, considered at a 
particular moment in time, of the total 
effect of such processes on the human 
species. I he hereditary characters to be 
used in the classification of human 
groups, the limits of their variation 
within these groups, and thus the extent 
of the classificatory subdivisions adopted 
may legitimately differ according to the 
scientific purpose in view. 

». National, religious, geographical, 
linguistic and cultural groups do not 
necessarily coincide with racial groups; 
and the cultural traits of such groups 
have no demonstrated connexion with 





land or Britain or India, or who speak 
Enelish or any other language, or who 
are culturally Turkish or Chinese and 
the like, thereby describable as races. 
The use of the term “race” in speaking 
of such groups may be a serious error, 
but it is one which is habitually com 
mitted. 

t. Human races can be and have 
been, classified in different wavs by dil 
ferent anthropologists. Most of them 
agree in classifying the greater part of 
existing mankind into at least three 
large units, which may be called major 
groups (in French grand-races, in Ger- 
man Hauptrassen). Such a classification 
does not depend on any single physical 
character, nor does, for example, skin 
colour by itself necessarily distinguish 
one major group from another. Fur 
thermore, so far as it has been possible 
to analyse them, the differences in physi 
cal structure which distinguish one 
major group from another give no sup 
port to popular notions of any general 
“superiority” o1 “inferiority” which are 
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The Congress, having taken cognizance of the Declaration 
on Race and Racial Differences issued by a group of anthro- 
pologists and geneticists brought together by UNESCO, 
declares its approval of the opinions expressed in this docu- 
ment. 

The Congress, recognizing the possibilities of relation 
ships between biological and psycho-racial factors, recom 
mends that the study of this problem be pursued in close 
collaboration with other scientific disciplines, in particular 
social psychology. 


The second stage of UNESCO's campaign against 
race prejudice and discrimination was the preparation 
and publication of short booklets grouped in 3 series: 
“The Race Question in Modern Science,” “The Race 
Question and Modern Thought,” and “Race and Soci- 
ety’; altogether 19 booklets have been published to 
date.® Lastly, UNESCO has issued two other booklets: 
one, by Cyril Bibby,® for teachers in English-speaking 
countries; and the other, by Juan Comas,? for Spanish- 

The pamphlets mentioned are listed under UNESCO in the 
bibliography. The series was brought together in English in 1956 
in The Race Question in Modern Science. New York: Whiteside, 


Inc. and William Morrow & Co. There is a French edition 


(Paris: 
1960), and a Spanish edition is in preparation. 


Comas : “SCIENTIFIC” RACISM AGAIN? 
speaking countries. Even more recently, the /nterna- 
tional Social Science Bulletin has been collecting and 
printing a series of studies to publicize recent investiga 
tions of race relations throughout the world.® 

The events summarized here give us reason to sup 
pose that, as long as new facts relating to the genetics, 
anthropology, or psychology of human groups have not 
appeared, the problem of “‘scientific” racism has been 
overcome or eliminated. In that case, our only concern 
would be the implementation of a world-wide program 
of education and information designed to diminish and 
eventually expunge the emotional prejudices responsi- 
ble for apartheid in South Africa and for the condition 
of Negroes in certain areas of the southern United 
States, as well as for similar, though less virulent, ten- 
sions in other parts of the world. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 











Bibby, Cyril. Education in racial and intergroup relations. A 
handbook of suggestions for teachers. Paris: 


Universidad Nacional de México 


UNESCO, no date. 
Comas, Juan. La educacion ante la discriminacion racial. 1958. 


1961. 


During the past 15 years, there have been sporadic 
instances of the attitude of R. R. Gates, which Boyd in 


* International Social Science Bulletin 10, No. 3, 1958: 13, No. 2, 





sometimes implied in referring to these 
groups. 

Broadly speaking, individuals belong 
ing to different major groups of man 
kind are distinguishable by virtue of 
their physical characters, but individual 
members, or small groups, belonging to 
different races within the same major 
group are usually not so distinguishable. 
Even the major groups grade into each 
other, and the physical traits by which 
they and the races within them are char 
acterized overlap considerably. With re 
spect to most, if not all, measurable 
characters, the differences among in 
dividuals belonging to the same race 
are greater than the differences that o¢ 
cur between the observed averages for 


twe or more races within the same 
major group. 

5. Most anthropologists do not in 
clude mental characteristics in then 
classification of human races. Studies 
within a single race have shown that 
both innate capacity and environmental 
opportunity determine the results of 
tests of intelligence and temperament, 
though their relative importance is dis 
puted. 

When intelligence tests, even non 
verbal, are made on a group of non 
literate people, their scores are usually 
lower than those of more civilized peo 
ple. It has been recorded that different 
groups of the same race occupying simi- 
larly high levels of civilization may yield 
considerable differences in intelligence 
tests. When, however, the two groups 
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have been brought up from childhood 
in similar environments, the differences 
are usually very slight. Moreover, there 
is good evidence that, given similar op 
portunities, the average performance 
(that is to say, the performance of the 
individual who is representative be 
cause he is surpassed by as many as he 
surpasses), and the variation round it, 
do not differ appreciably from one race 
to another. 

Even those psychologists who claim 
to have found the greatest differences in 
intelligence between groups of different 
racial origin, and have contended that 
they are hereditary, always report that 
some members of the group of inferior 
performance surpass not merely the 
lowest ranking member of the superior 
group, but also the average of its mem 
bers. In any case, it has never been pos 
sible to separate members of two groups 
on the basis of mental capacity, as they 
can often be separated on a basis of 
religion, skin colour, hair form or lan 
guage. It is possible, though not proved, 
that some types of innate capacity fon 
intellectual and emotional responses are 
commoner in one human group than in 
another, but it is certain that, within a 
single group, innate capacities vary as 
much as, if not more than, they do be 
tween different groups. 

The study of the heredity of psycho 
logical characteristics is beset with difh 
culties. We know that certain mental 
diseases and defects are transmitted 
from one generation to the next, but 


we are less familiar with the part played 
by heredity in the mental life of normal 
individuals. The normal individual, ir- 
respective of race, is essentially educa- 
ble. It follows that his intellectual and 
moral life is largely conditioned by his 
training and by his physical and social 
environment. 

It often happens that a national 
group may appear to be characterized 
by particular psychological attributes. 
The superficial view would be that this 
is due to race. Scientifically, however, 
we realize that any common psychologi 
cal attribute is more likelv to be due to 
a common historical and social back- 
eround, and that such attributes may 
obscure the fact that, within different 
populations consisting of many human 
types, one will find approximately the 
same range of temperament and intelli 
gence. 

6. The scientific material available 
to us at present does not justify the con- 
clusion that inherited genetic differ- 
ences are a major factor in producing 
the differences between the cultures and 
cultural achievements of different peo- 
ples or groups. It does indicate, on the 
contrary, that a major factor in explain- 
ing such differences is the cultural ex- 
perience which each group has under- 
gone. 

7. There is no evidence for the exist 
ence of so-called “pure” races Skeletal 
remains provide the basis of out limited 
knowledge about earlier races. In re- 
eard to race mixture, the evidence 
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1948 characterized as not merely “racist” but rather 


“super-racist,”’ ® adding with some optimism: 


it seems necessary to call attention to the fact that the views 
of Protessor Gates as expressed in this book are probably 
unique and that it is very doubtful if any anthropologist or 
any geneticist shares his point of view to any considerable 
extent, 


Che justification of the present article is that time 
has now shown Boyd’s optimistic forecast to have been 
inaccurate. Indeed, it was destroyed with the appear- 
ance of the first number of The Mankind Quarterly,” a 
supposedly scientific journal whose contents are the 
cause of profound concern to those interested in racial 
questions in the biological and anthropological fields as 
well as in the social field. The racist orientation of The 
Mankind Quarterly deserves close and objective scru- 
tiny. Here, the examination is limited to one article 
that seems representative—that published by Henry E. 
Garrett under the title of “Klineberg’s Chapter on Race 





®See Bovd’s review of Gates’ Human Ancestry (1948) in Amert- 
can Journal of Physical Anthropology 6:385-87. We have ex- 
pressed our own disagreement with Gates as follows: “Ruggles 
Gates’ thesis is merely mentioned although we completely disagree 
with his position because of the somatic hierarchy he establishes 
between his different human species” (Comas 1957:515; 1960:572 
4). 

It is subtitled: An International Quarterly Journal dealing 
with race and inheritance in the fields of Ethnology, Ethno- and 
Human Genetics, Ethno-Psychology, Racial History, Demography 
and Anthropo-Geography. Vol. 1, no 1., July 1960, 72 pp. (Ed. R. 
GAyRE of GAyYRE. Associate Editors: Henry F. GARRETT AND R. 
Ruccces Gates.) 1 Darnaway Street, Edinburgh 3, Scotland. 


and Psychology. A Review.” It is neither our object noi 
our place to answer Garrett in regard to the errors, omis 
sions, or twisted interpretations of which he accuses 
Klineberg, especially in his section on the application 
and comparative results of intelligence tests among 
Negroes and Whites. What does concern us is Garrett's 
general approach: his generalizations and conclusions, 
which exceed the limits of a concrete critical examina 
tion and become an explicit eulogy of racial discrimina 
tion; and his acceptance of the existence of races that 
are physically and mentally inferior. Our intention, 
then, is to analyze and appraise Garrett’s arguments ob 
jectively in the light of the observations and experi 
mental data provided by biology, anthropology, and 
genetics, making for this purpose an inventory of what 
is known in these fields at the present time. Thus we 
shall hope to arrive at a satisfactory answer to two ques 
tions: (1) Does Garrett mention scientific data, pub 
lished before 1951, which were overlooked or wrongly 
interpreted by the 14 authors of the Statement on Race? 
(2) Have there been any publications since 1951 which 
permit a basic revision of the conclusions unanimously 
affirmed in the Statement? 


RACE DIFFERENCES, GENES, AND ENVIRONMENT 
Garrett begins his article with the following state 
ment (1960: 15): 


Klineberg sets himself the task of showing that racial or 
ethnic differences, when they appear, can be attributed to 
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points to the fact that human hybridiza- 
tion has been going on for an indefinite 
but considerable time. Indeed, one of 
the processes of race formation and race 
extinction or absorption is by means of 
hybridization between races. As there 
is no reliable evidence that disadvan 
tageous effects are produced thereby, no 
biological justification exists for pro 
hibiting inter-marriage between persons 
of different races. 

8. We now have to consider the bear 
ing of these statements on the problem 
of human equality. We wish to empha 
size that equality of opportunity and 
equality in law in no way depend, as 
ethical principles, upon the assertion 
that human beings are in fact equal in 
endowment. 

9. We have thought it worth while to 
set out in a formal manner what is at 
present scientifically established con 
cerning individual and group differ 
ences. 

(a) In matters of race, the only char- 
acteristics which 
have so far been able to use effec- 


anthropologists 


tively as a basis for classification are 
physical (anatomical and physiolog 
ical). 

(b) Available scientific knowledge pro- 
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vides no basis for believing that the 
groups of mankind differ in their 
innate capacity for intellectual and 
emotional development. 

(c) Some biological differences between 
human beings within a single race 
may be as great as, or greater than, 
the same biological differences be- 
tween races. 

(d) Vast social changes have occurred 
that have not been connected in 
any way with changes in racial type. 
Historical and sociological studies 
thus support the view that genetic 
differences are of little significance 
in determining the social and cul- 
tural differences between different 
groups of men. 

(ce) There is no evidence that race mix 
ture produces disadvantageous re 
sults from a biological point of view. 
The social results of race mixture, 
whether for good or ill, can gen 
erally be traced to social factors. 

drafted, at 

Paris, on 8 June 1951, by: Professor 

R. A. M. Bergman, Royal ‘Tropical In- 

stitute, 


(Text Unesco House, 


Amsterdam; Professor Gunnar 
Dahlberg, Director, State Institute for 
Human Genetics and Race 
University of Uppsala; Professor L. C. 


Biology, 


Dunn, Department of Zoology, Colum 
bia University, New York; Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane, Head, Department of 
siometry, University College, London; 
Professor M.F. Ashley Montagu, Chair 
man, Department of Anthropology, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J.; Dr. A. E. Mourant, Director, 
Blood Group Reference Laboratory, 
Lister Institute, London; Professor 
Hans Nachtsheim, Director, Institut 
fiir Genetik, Freie Universitat, Berlin; 
Dr. Eugéne Schreider, Directeur adjoint 
du Laboratoire d’Anthropologie Phy- 
sique de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris; Professor Harry L. 
Chairman, Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, American Museum of Natural His 
tory, New York; Dr. J. C. Trevor, Fac 
ulty of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
University of Cambridge; Dr. Henri V. 
Vallois, Professeur au Museum d'His 
toire Naturelle, Directeur du Musée de 
l'Homme, Paris; Professor S. Zucker- 
man, Head, Department of Anatomy, 
Medical School, University of Birming 
ham; Professor Th. Dobzhansky, De 
partment of Zoology, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, and Dr. Julian 
Huxley contributed to the final word 


Shapiro, 


ing.) 
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environmental and cultural factors. He concedes that imme- 
diate and remote ancestry may play a small role; but the 
environment, not the genes, really causes racial differences. 
Chis statement is surprising, since Klineberg has never 
taken a position that could be interpreted as denying 
the influence of heredity on man’s physical or mental 
characteristics. The following quotations make this 
clear (1956: 63, 84): 


It is true that the test scores obtained by two different 
groups are due to the interaction of hereditary and environ- 
mental factors which cannot be disentangled. 

Individuals and families are not equally endowed; some 
are superior in their inheritance of mental capacity, others 
inferior. No one can safely deny this fact. There is over- 
whelming evidence in its support. 


Consequently, Garrett's assertion is erroneous and ten- 
dentious. 

\cceptance of the important role that genes and 
hereditary mechanisms play in determining the physical 
and mental characteristics of an individual does not 
preclude recognition of the influence exerted by the 
environment. It was, in fact, the geneticists who first 
recognized the effect of environment on heredity. For 
example, Sinnott, Dunn, and Dobzhansky say (1950: 


QO’. 


<<). 


We have seen that, when individuals that have the same 
genotype develop in different environments, they exhibit 
more or less different phenotypes. Every genotype reacts with 
its environment in its own special manner; but if the same 
genotype has somewhat different materials to work on, the 
phenotypes may be appreciably different. What a genotype 
determines is the reactions, the responses, of the organism to 
the environment. 


Boyd, in his chapter on “Heredity and Environ- 
ment,” points out that one can observe “all degrees of 
plasticity of the operation of genes in regard to environ- 
mental influences” (1950: 90). It has been fully estab- 
lished that all the features of adult organisms are in 
every case the result of an interaction between heredity 
and environment. The genes constitute a chemical sys- 
tem that reacts to its environment during the develop- 
mental period to produce certain results, which are 
modified by changes in either of the two factors. The 
action of hormones and vitamins in intensifying or can- 
celing out the effects of hereditary factors is also well- 
known. 

It can be deduced then, that diverse environmental 
conditions may produce different characters, even 
though the hereditary stock be identical, and vice-versa. 
Environment cannot, however, cause the appearance of 
a character unless the genotype contains the required 
factors. 

Itseems unnecessary to dwell further on a matter that 
has been thoroughly clarified. Krogman (1958) offers an 
excellent summary and ample bibliography on the en- 
vironmental factors affecting physical growth. Others 
who have made important contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the effects of environment on man’s somatic 
features include F. Boas, M. Goldstein, C. E. Guthe, 
P. K. Ito, G. W. Lasker, H. W. Meredith, H. L. Shapiro, 
and I... Spier. 


In short, the only persons who deny the influence of 
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environment and attribute total influence to heredity 
are the racists, for whom the Negro and the hybrid are 
persons of innate and unmodifiable inferiority. 


RACE AND INTELLIGENCE 

Four stages, ranging from lesser to greater technical 
complexity, may be observed in the development of 
racist methodology for the purpose of discovering evi- 
dence to support the claim that non-Whites (especially 
Negroes) are mentally inferior to Whites. For greater 
clarity and wider perspective, we shall note all 4 stages, 
although the first and second now have only historical 
importance, while Garrett’s arguments belong entirely 
to the fourth stage. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERS 


In the first stage, it was considered sufficient to estab- 
lish differences in physical type, which were accepted as 
implicitly connoting mental inferiority. But is it possi- 
ble, biologically speaking, to certify a group to be supe- 
rior or inferior by such criteria as its physical character- 
istics? More than 30 years ago, Vallois (1928: 254-59) 
categorically refuted this position, and demonstrated 
convincingly that the Negro was not physically inferior 
to the White. 


CRANIAL CAPACITY 


In the second stage, it was argued that the size of 
the brain can demonstrate the mental superiority of 
one race over another. Greater cranial capacity was sup- 
posed to indicate greater intelligence. At the beginning 
of the 20th century, Gladstone (1902) as well as Lee, 
Lewenz, and Pearson (1900) authoritatively showed that 
there was no relation between intelligence and cranial 
capacity. In spite of their work, the problem continued 
to be debated. Investigations by Reid and Mulligan 
(1923), Murdock and Sullivan (1923), and others con- 
firmed the observations made 20 years earlier. In 1937, 
however, L. H. Wells considered it possible to say that 
“the Bushman must be considered definitely inferior in 
cerebral development to the European” on the basis 
of eleven endocranial casts. This completely subjective 
conclusion can hardly withstand critical examination, 
either for the number of subjects on which it was based 
or for the generalization it established. 

Actually, there is no basis for the generalization that 
Whites have a larger cranial capacity (and hence are 
more intelligent) than other humans. K. Simmons 
(1942: 482-83), gives the following statistics: 


Mean capac ity of 1179 White male skulls ...1517. 19 cc. 


Mean capacity of 661 Negro male skulls ... .1467.13 ce. 


Difference between series .............--. 50.36 cc. 
Mean capacity of 182 White female skulls . . . 1338.82 cc. 
Mean capacity of 219 Negro female skulls . . .1310.94 cc. 

Difference between series ........22cees. 27.88 cc. 


These small variations in mean capacity of White and 
Negro skulls are of little significance. Some examples of 
cranial capacity in male series from other groups are as 
follows (Hambly 1947): 


Kathirs, South Africa, 1422 cc.; Europeans (Czechs), 1438 cc.; 
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Polynesians (Moriori), 1454 cc.; Europeans (Old English), 
1456 cc.; Tasmanians, 1457 cc.; Melanesians (Loyalty Island) , 
1463 cc.; Europeans (French), 1473 cc.; Polynesians (Marque- 
sas Islands), 1475 cc.; North American Indians, 1514 cc.; Cen- 
tral Eskimos, 1558 ce. 


Hence the widespread idea that Whites have the 
greatest cranial capacity and consequently are the most 
intelligent is erroneous. 


CEREBRAL STRUCTURE 


\bandoning brain size as a criterion, the racists tried 
to use cerebral structure and complexity as an argument 
to support their position, It should be emphasized that 
certain studies, such as those of Bean (1914) and Gordon 
(1932), were undertaken because their authors were pre 
disposed to believe in the mental inferiority of Negroes. 
However, Mall (1909), attempting to classify unidenti- 
fied brains according to their degree of cortical com- 
plexity, found approximately the same percentage ol 
“White” and “Negro” brains in each class. Kohlbrugge 
states (1935: 82): 

Che comparison of convolutions and sulci does not present 
constant racial differences. ... Each variation can be found 
in different races if one has enough data... . . \mong a group 
of brains belonging to distinct races, no one is capable of 
distinguishing one which corresponds to an Australian from 
a European, nor one of a genius from that of a man of 


average intelligence. 


J. H. Lewis (1942) reafhrmed the impossibility of an 
anatomist’s being able to distinguish a “Negro” from 
a “White” brain. According to G. Levin (1937: 578): 


Most of the “inferiority signs” have no justification to be 
regarded as such. Studies on the brains of the so-called in 
ferior human races are as yet inconclusive. Examinations ol 
two or three brains of savage peoples, which have led the 
authors to draw conclusions which were either insufficiently 
grounded or erroneous, are not infrequent. 

The “marks of inferiority” in the brains of outstanding 
personalities are not accidental, but are due to the same 
phylo- and ontogenetic causes as they are in the brains of 
people of ordinary intellectuality. 


Connolly, examining White and Negro’ brains, 
reached these conclusions (1943: 390-91): 


\s to racial differences no morphological feature was found 
to be exclusively characteristic of either the white or Negro 
brain... [although there are differences in the frequencies 
of morphological features], different frequencies of the fea 
tures do not enable us to tell the racial provenience of an 
individual specimen. . . . In any cas¢ the retention of primi 
tive morphological features is not known to have any mental 


correlate 

With reference to the progressive increase in size of 
the frontal lobe, Coon, Garn, and Birdsell point out 
(1950: 10] 


In these and other anatomical factors, one might look fo1 


differences between the brains of men of living races, but 


actually too little inter-racial brain anatomy has been done 


to warrant generalizations. ... it may be apparent why differ 
ences between races in brain activity and ability cannot yet 
be determined and why the evolutionary position of the 
brain has not been studied in living people. That some indi 
viduals exceed others in ability is well known, but neurolo 
gists do not consider it likely that gross differences in the 


capacity for “intelligence,” however defined, will appear. 
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What they expect to see will be racial differences in specifi 
functional areas, in metabolism, and in the degree of develop 
ment of the association systems. This, the most important 
part of evolution, and the one in which the most significant 
racial differences are likely to appear, has not yet even been 
tackled. 

We believe this conclusion is correct. Other studies of 
cerebral structure in non-White groups—Zulu, Battak 
Chinese, Australian, Bushman, etc.—such as those by 
Bianchi (1934, 1936, 1938), Bork-Feltkamp (1933, 1934), 
Shellshear (1937), Slome (1932), and Woollard (1929), 
have afforded no conclusions that would require modi 
fication of the judgments cited. 

The lack of sufficient biological data continues to be 
most pronounced with respect to the American Negro. 
W. Montague Cobb, who has reviewed the existing in 
vestigations and publications on this topic, concludes 
(1942: 188): 

Many studies of representative quality have been pub 
lished, but these do not suffice for adequate: inventory of the 
physical, mental, and ecological characters of the Negro 
registration of the genetic and environmental phenomena as 
sociated with his hybridization; assessment of his biological 
quality; or prediction of his future. 


This deficiency in scientific information about the 
biology of American Negroes, African Negroes and 
other non-White groups, needs to be remedied with all 
possible speed and with the strictest objectivity, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS 


We arrive finally, at the fourth stage, which utilizes 
psychological methods for proving the “superiority” of 
certain races. 

The position Garrett criticizes can be summarized as 
follows: 

a) Within each group there exist individuals with greater 
or lesser, better or worse, mental aptitudes; 

b) These aptitudes are due in part to heredity and in part 
to the favorable or unfavorable influence of environment on 
their development; 

c) At present, psychological and genetic research has not 
been able to prove the existence of innate differences in in 
telligence attributable to “race.” 

Klineberg, in his brief pamphlet, gives a summary not 
only of his own views but also of research by othe 
psychologists and anthropologists, carried out among 
Negroes, Kentucky Whites, Australians, Samoans, Indi 
ans of the U.S., etc. 

Garrett's critical method of dealing with these data is 
disconcerting. He begins by ignoring the passages in 
which Klineberg refers to the investigations of S. L. 
Pressey, S. D. Porteus, S. E. Asch, M. Mead, J. H. 
Rohrer, etc.; consequently, he considers only the evi- 
dence which atkects Negroes of the U.S.; and _ finally 
limits himself to discussion of certain 1.Q. scores in one 
of the groups mentioned. He offers “selective migra 
tion” as an explanation of the higher 1.Q. of Negroes 
in the north as compared with those in the south, reyect 
ing the interpretation of a more favorable environment. 

Such arguments have been used for 25 years against 
the work of Garth (1931), of Klineberg himself (1935), 
and of many other psychologists and anthropologists 
who for more than a quarter-century have been gather 
ing evidence that there is no mental inferiority of a 
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racial character among non-White groups. It is useless, 
therefore, to engage in a discussion which would only 
repeat what has been said many times. On the other 
hand, however, Garrett neglects the basic problem: 
Whether 1.Q. tests have any validity as a measure of in- 
nate mental capacity, especially when administered to 
groups different from the ones on which the tests were 
standardized. A review of scientific opinion on this 
score may be worth while. 

As long ago as 1914, ‘Thorndike referred to 1.Q. scores 
among different races and national groups, as “measure- 
ments of differences between groups which are distinct 
to an unknown degree in traits which are influenced by 
training to an unknown degree” (Benedict 1940: 117). 
Garth confesses that he began his work on the applica- 
tion of tests to racial groups “with the tacit conviction 
that marked differences in mental processes would be 
met with” (1931: vii), but concludes that “‘it is useless to 
talk about the incapacity of so-called ‘inferior peoples’ 
when this incapacity is not verified during adequate 
testing” (1931: 101). C. C. Brigham, author of a test used 
by the U.S. Army in 1921, which appeared to indicate 
the superiority of Nordics over Alpine and Mediterra- 
nean groups, later wrote (1930: 165), “With the tests we 
had we could not carry out comparative studies of differ- 
ent national and racial groups.” 

In his work on the Mayas of Yucatan, Steggerda 
(1941) devotes pages 74-88 to a discussion of his at- 
tempts to determine the general intelligence of the 
Mayas by testing. He concludes (p. 84): 
in practically every case the performance of the Maya was 
far below that of the Whites on whom most tests have been 
standardized. | wish to repeat that the results must be inter- 
preted in the light of the many difficulties involved in admin- 
istering the tests to the Maya. 

If, in spite of these difficulties, the conclusion is warranted 
that the Indian intelligence tends to be inferior to that of the 
Whites, our results in general agree with those of other work- 
ers who have studied intelligence among American Indians. 
1 believe, however, that the lower scores of the Maya are due 
to inadequate tests for measuring mental capacities of races, 
although I still think that some mental differences do exist. 


Other workers who have made similar observations 
are: J. A. Fitzgerald and W. W. Ludeman (1926); W. S. 
Hunter and E. Sommermier (1922); T. R. Garth (1931); 
FE. C. Rowe (1914); H. T. Manuel and L. S. Hughes 
(1932); T. R. Garth and M. A. Barnard (1927). Merton 
and Montagu (1940: 401) sum up their views as follows: 


The fact is that intelligence tests, so-called, measure 
innumerable factors among which native intelligence is pre 
sumably one. Whatever they may be claimed to be, intelli- 
gence tests are not a measure of that single factor alone. For 
children and college students, it has been shown time and 
time again that these tests do not measure native ability or 
intelligence apart from schooling, that the tests are largely 
measures of scholastic or experiential attainment. What tests 
measure 1s an expression of the experience-capacity equation. 


Klineberg concludes the first part of his pamphlet 
with two pertinent questions (1956: 62): 

If every test is ‘culture-bound,’ that is to say, affected by 
the whole complex of previous education, training and ex- 
perience, can the use of tests give us any information at all 
about racial differences, or similarities, in intelligence? If we 
cannot disentangle hereditary from environmental influences 
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in the results, has the testing method any relevance at all to 
our problem? 


Garrett is unwilling to analyze these basic questions, 
preferring to distract the reader with completely subor- 
dinate matter that does very little to support his racist 
conclusion. 

We turn now to some of the conclusions about the 
problem of race and intelligence that have been pub- 
lished since 1951. 

H. V. Vallois, referring to the problem of mental 
characteristics, summarizes the attitude of anthropolo- 
gists as follows (1953: 156): 

Very recently . . . doctrines of political inspiration have 
proclaimed the intimate liaison between mental characteris- 
tics and the variations considered as racial. 

If modern anthropologists often take into account phys- 
ical characteristics only, it is for very different reasons. Some 
are convinced that mental differences are trivial, except those 
attributable to the type of culture or to the level of educa- 
tion. Others think that, for lack of precise knowledge, the 
problem is still too abstruse and the mental characteristics of 
race too difficult to determine for them to take them into ac- 
count. ‘Thus practically most modern anthropologists con- 
sider only the physical differences. 


J. Henry and M. E. Spiro (1953: 418) express them- 
selves thus: 


Anthropologists had rightly turned their backs on the usual 
intelligence tests, for they realized not only that “intelli- 
gence” itself is a term of doubtful meaning but also that the 
tests used to measure intelligence in our culture examined 
intellectual processes only in terms of the relatively fixed cate- 
gories of our own culture and in terms of the specific content 
of our culture. 


We mention the work of Carothers (1953) only be- 
cause of the criticisms of it by Jules Henry (1954) who 
points out that Carothers produces no evidence to 
prove his assertions, and by J. Victor Monke (1954: 
360), who characterizes Carothers as “a racial determin- 
ist in spite of his repeated insistence on the importance 
of cultural factors.’” The only recent work which sup- 
ports Garrett’s contentions is Audrey M. Shuey’s Test- 
ing of Negro Intelligence, published in 1958. Shuey 
reviews and interprets more than 280 publications deal- 
ing with the intelligence of Negroes, arriving at conclu- 
sions which must surely surprise many of the writers she 
cites. She concludes that “all point to the presence ol 
some native differences between Negroes and Whites as 
determined by intelligence tests.” Ina C. Brown (1960: 
544) criticizes Shuey as follows: 

These facts, however, together with some other facts which 
Dr. Shuey ignores, point much more clearly to something 
other than differences in native intelligence and that is to the 
very great differences between Negroes and Whites in eco 
nomic and educational opportunities, home backgrounds, 
civic and community participation, motivation, cultural ex- 
pectation and self image. There may, of course, be some 
native differences between Negroes and Whites but as of now 
we have no way of proving that such differences do exist, 
while the evidence of socio-cultural differences is overwhelm- 
ing. 

Brown concludes with a prediction that has untortu- 
nately been fulfilled: 
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One can, however, predict wide use of the book by White 
Citizen’s Councils and others who are in search of material 
which they can interpret as ‘scientific’ support for their point 
of view. 


Further confirmation of the true worth and scope 
that can be attributed to 1.Q. tests was presented by 
M. Reuchlin (1959: 24), who concluded an extensive 
critical examination of their application and interpreta- 
tion by saving: 


It should not be forgotten that the 1.Q. is based on a mean 
calculated from a certain group and consequently depends 
on the selection of the group. 


Beals and Hoijer have recently summarized the prob- 


lem as follows (1959: 212-13): 

More recently psychologists have become less certain of the 
validity of intelligence tests. There are two reasons. In the 
first place, much evidence has accumulated to show that ‘in- 
telligence’ is something very difficult to define and that, what- 
ever it is, it is not a unitary factor. This means that persons 
who score high in one kind of test do not necessarily do well 
in all tests. ... 
if the individuals tested have been carefully selected for simi- 


Secondly, it has been recognized that even 


lar class and educational backgrounds, some variation still 
remains in the environment. These problems point up the 
ereat difficulties in identifying differences between racial 


groups. 


Before closing the discussion of mental differences 
among races, and the possible ways to measure these, it 
seems necessary to refer to an opinion with which we 
radically disagree. 

R. R. Gates has recently insisted that there exist 
normal mental differences of racial character. He ar- 
gues (1952a: 280): 

All those who have any respect for the facts will agree that 
men differ in their mentality at least as widely as in their 
physique. ... It may be pointed out that if individuals differ 
in intelligence—I use this word for lack of a better—or in 
other mental qualities, then groups and races of mankind 
may be expected to differ in similar respects because they 
have evolved from different groups of ancestors... . That 
such differences exist is abundantly clear to the unbiased 
observer. 


It would be well for Gates to provide evidence that, 
just as there are indisputable physical differences be- 
tween Negroes and Whites, so there exist certain mental 
characteristics common to all Negroes as a race, and dis- 
tinct from those characteristic of Whites. Until this hap- 
pens, we think that the bias rests with Gates, and with 
those who share his ideas on this point. 

Neel in reviewing Gates’ chapter makes this comment 
(1952: 282): 

I cannot escape the impression that so much needs to be 
done to develop mental tests the results of which are in no 
wav influenced by cultural factors that it will be some time 
before the qué stion of innate racial differences can be more 
than a subject for speculation. . . . In closing, I will say just 
a word about inherent mental differences between the races 
of men. Dr. Gates’ views would not find universal acceptance 


among geneticists. 


To sum up, a thorough review of scientific writings 
on the subject of race and intelligence discloses no 
notable anthropologist or geneticist whose discoveries 
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conflict with the three pertinent paragraphs in the 
Statement on Race. 


RACE AND CRIME 


In order not to risk distorting Garrett’s opinions on 
this subject, it will be well to quote him directly (1960: 
22): 

Klineberg states flatly that ‘no racial factor has been dis 
covered to be responsible’ for crime. As usual, the fault 
lies in the social environment. Undoubtedly social factors 
are important, but it is hard to see how such influences can 
excuse the literally scandalous crime rate of the Negro in the 
United States. In 1954, the FBI reported (Department of 
Justice, vol. 25, no. 2) the following ratios of Negro to white 
crimes: for murder the Negro/white ratio is 16:1; for rob 
bery, 13:1; for prostitution and vice, 16:1; for rape, 6:1. 
These ratios hold despite the fact that the Negro constitutes 
only 10°7, of the general population. It requires a degre: 
of imagination not possessed by the reviewer to see no ‘racial 
factor’ in these figures. 


Che problem here, of course, is the interpretation of 
these statistics. What do they really mean? Do we not 
need to know also in what state of the Union each crime 
was committed and where it was tried? Another set of 
statistics would show the arbitrary manner in which the 
law is applied to Whites and Negroes in different states, 
often punishing the latter and acquitting the former for 
identical offenses. We would also need to know the spe 
cial circumstances of each case, including the social and 
economic status and general environment of the of 
fender. As Merton and Montagu have aptly observed 
(1940: 386): 

It is still possible, and for some purposes relevant, that 
incarcerated criminals are not a representative sample (with 
respect to intelligence, economic status, race, nationality and 
rural-urban composition) of those who commit crimes. Sele¢ 
tive arrests, and more importantly, selective commitments 
in terms of economic status and race are attested by many 
conversant with the facts; the differential in the case of 
Negroes seems to be especially marked. 


The possibility of a relation between physical type 
and criminality has stimulated an extensive literature 
and a wide variety of opinions since Lombroso; the 
works of Bonger, De Greef, Goring, Hooton, Landogna 
Cassone, Ottolenghi, Parmelee, Seltzer, Sheldon and 
many others!! are proof of this. But the question of 
relating individual physical type with delinquency is 
irrelevant to our purpose. Here we aim to determine 
whether the available information supports or negates 
Garrett’s beliel in the idea that the “racial factor” con 
stitutes an important element in criminality. 

Hooton (1939) studied a total of 17,076 criminals in 
prisons and reformatories in the United States. Among 
them were Negro and Negroid criminals, of whom he 
states that “lack of opportunity and sheer ignorance 
and primitiveness are much more important factors in 
Negro and Negroid criminality than they are among 
the Whites” (p. 356). Later he adds, “A depressed phys- 
ical and social environment determines Negro and 
Negroid delinquency to a much greater extent than it 
does in the case of Whites” (p. 369). 

Commenting on the work of W. A. Bonger (1913), 


See the discussion on “Constitutional Types and Delinquency 
in Comas (1960):348-55. 
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Hooton (1944: 230) expresses the following views: 

This reviewer, as a result of a considerable experience in 
this kind of work is of the opinion that economic status, 
social environment, ethnic tradition and individual consti- 
tution are severally more important as etiological factors in 
criminality than race, anthropologically determined. Nation- 
ality and national origins, with their implications of social 
tradition and specific racial blends, are criminologically fat 
more meaningful than physical combinations in the individ- 
ual whereby diagnosis can be made. 


Seltzer (1950: 370) states: 


It appears from the evidence on hand that the delinquent 
may be conceived as a biological product as well as a product 
of the environmental forces about him. Although delin 
quents are physically different as a group from non-delin- 
quents as a group, there is no implication of fixed criminal, 
anthropological types, inherent criminality or criminal per- 
sonality. 


We believe that we have sufficiently demonstrated the 
fact that the weight of modern scientific authority is 
entirely opposed to Garrett’s inadequately documented 
contention that Negroes are inherently more inclined 
to crime than Whites. 


RAcE MIXxTURI 

Here is Garrett's statement, word for word (1960: 21): 

Klineberg quotes with approval the UNESCO Statement 
on Race to wit that “There is no evidence that race mixture 
as such produces bad results from the biological point of 
view. The social results of race mixture, whether for good or 
ill, are to be traced to social factors.’ There are many data 
which conspire to dull the authoritarian ring of this pro- 
nouncement. Davenport and Steggerda in their Jamaica 
studies reported that race mixture leads to physical as well 
as mental disharmonies. The weak, disease-ridden population 
of modern Egypt offers dramatic evidence of the evil effects 
of a hybridization which has gone on for 5000 years. In 
Brazil, coastal Bahia with its negroid mixtures is primitive 
and backward as compared with the relatively advanced civ- 
ilization of white southern Brazil. In the West Indies, the 
civilization is advanced almost exactly in the degree to which 
the populations are unmixed with the Negro. Haiti is an 
unhappy example of what the Negro can do when lett to 
govern himself. 


Let us carefully examine the cases that Garrett puts 
forth as arguments against race mixture: 


1. Davenport and Steggerda in their Jamaica studies 


reported that race mixture leads to physical as well as 
mental disharmonies. 

These studies have been used since 1929 by defenders 
of the racist thesis that the hybrid is inferior. Garrett 
fails to mention that Klineberg himself, on pages 77-78 
of the work he is criticizing, includes a fair inquiry into 
Davenport and Steggerda’s conclusions. He also fails to 
mention that the volume in which Klineberg’s chapter 
appears also has a chapter by H. L. Shapiro, entitled 
“Race Mixture,” in which the Jamaica case is carefully 
and objectively analyzed and rebutted. But even if, for 
the sake of argument, we were to accept Garrett's inter- 
pretation of the biological and mental consequences of 
race-crossing in Jamaica, this would not affect the gen- 
eral problem, Before and after the Jamaica studies, 
many other investigations of race mixture have been 
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made, providing results entirely opposed to those of 
Davenport and Steggerda. 

The classic study that Boas (1940: 138-48) carried out 
in 1894, comparing half-blood Indians in the United 
States with their European and their Indian parents, 
showed the hybrids to be taller and more fertile than 
the parental stocks. 

Fischer (1913) studied the Rehoboth Bastards of 
South Africa, descended from European men and Hot- 
tentot women, and found that their offspring were ex- 
tremely fertile, with an average of 7.4 offspring per 
woman, and that they showed no defects in health or 
constitution. 

Franco-Annamite hybrids in Cochin China and Ton- 
kin were studied by Holbé (1914, 1916) and Bonifacy 
(1911) respectively. The latter author states (Neuville 
1933a: 143): 


The boys are strong, healthy and agile; they are fond of 
physical exercise and often take a lead in sports. At first 
smaller than their European playmates, they equal and sur- 
pass them in stature, often at the age of puberty, about four- 
teen years. . .. One could say that, in general, the mingling 
of Europeans and Annamites gives beautiful results from the 
physical point of view. 


As for intellectual and moral characteristics, he adds: Their 
shortcomings are the result of the false position in which we 
put them and of the obscurity in which we leave them. 


The natives of the island of Kisar (Timor archipel- 
ago) are the product of mixture among Mongoloid, 
Indio-Malayan, Oceanic Negro, and European ele- 
ments. The study made by Rodenwaldt (1927) shows 
that, without showing hybrid vigor, they display good 
health, high fertility (average of 7.3 children per marri- 
age) and no particular physical deficiency. 

Similarly, the complex racial mixture in Hawaii, 
which began with the discovery of the islands by Cap- 
tain Cook in 1778, has included Polynesian, Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, Philippine and Euro-American ele- 
ments. Research by Adams (1937), Dunn (1928), and 
Sullivan (1927), among others, has revealed no signs of 
degeneracy and much evidence of increased fertility 
and longevity (Gillin 1948: 133). 

Che data gathered by Yun-kuei Tao (1935) on mixed 
marriages of 13 Germans and 32 French with Chinese, 
and on the 71 children of these unions, do not supply 
any evidence that might be interpreted as a sign that 
outbreeding is deleterious. 

Caroline B. Day’s study (1932) of 50 mulatto families 
in the United States, whose genealogies were sufficiently 
known, discovered no sign of physical inferiority. Nei- 
ther did the studies by Herskovits (1928) of groups of 
Negroes, Indian-Negro hybrids and Negro-White hy- 
brids. Williams (1931) made a very detailed investiga- 
tion of 1574 Maya-Spanish mestizos in Yucatan, in 
which no significant differences in susceptibility to ill- 
ness appeared between the mixed bloods and the pure 
stocks. 

The interesting case of the Pitcairn Islanders, de- 
scended from 6 English mutineers from H.M.S. Bounty 
and 12 Tahitian women, has been studied and de- 
scribed by H. L. Shapiro (1931, 1936). Neuville (1933b) 
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gives asummiary of the results, and Shapiro discusses the 
case in the booklet, Race mixture (1956), in the 
UNESCO series on “The Race Question in Modern 
Science.” It is noted that the islanders exhibit no physi- 
cal detects or signs of degeneracy due to in-breeding. 
Among the 200 inhabitants (1936) Shapiro found no 
case of serious mental deficiency, Their longevity is su 
prising, considering that they have had no permanent 
medical services: there were 12 persons between 65 and 
86 years, out of 200 inhabitants. The average stature of 
the first generation was 177.8 cm., while that of Tahi- 
tian women Is 171.4 cm. and that of the mutineers 170.6 
cm.—an average height increase of 5 cm. As for thei 
fertility, there were 7.44 children per couple in the first 
generation, 9.1 in the second, and in the third 5.39 at 
the time the study was made. Shapiro concludes (1956: 


561): 


\s far as the evidence goes, then, the Pitcairn experiment 
lends no support for the thesis that race mixture merely leads 
to degeneration or at best produces a breed inferior to the 
superior parental race. In fact, we see in this colony some 
support for heightened vigour, for an extended variation and 
for a successful issue of the mingling of two diverse strains. 


In the bibliography the reader will find more sources 
of information on this theme, including the work ol 
Lipschutz (1944: 249-305), Ashley Montagu (1947: 100 
153) and Neuville (1933a). 

Many such specific studies of race mixture have thus 
made possible generalizations quite opposite to that 
which Garrett makes on the basis of a single study, car- 
ried out in Jamaica in 1929. 

Modern experimental genetics offers data which com- 
plement the direct made on mixed 
groups, making it possible to distinguish the elements 


observations 


in racial phenotypes that are due to environmental in- 
fluence and those that correspond to hereditary endow- 
ment. 

The supposed correlation between race mixture and 
degeneracy or biological weakness was derived trom 
studies of mixtures of individuals belonging to the most 
impoverished sectors of both groups in question. And 
this occurs as the result of endogamy as well as exog 
amy; cross-breeding has nothing to do with it. In point 
of fact, human families in which endogamy has been 
consistently practiced are frequently marked by a de- 
gree of degeneracy equal to or even greater than that 
which Garrett purports to find in cross-breeds. 

Endogamy also serves to reveal the hereditary po- 
tentialities of a group, since it brings out all the re- 
cessive hereditary traits which would remain latent if 
they existed in one of the parents only. In such cases, 
if the character in question is undesirable, the logical 
and necessary step is exogamic crossing (miscegenation) 
so as to introduce a dominant hereditary factor to 
counter the undesirable recessive character. In other 
words, endogamy makes recessive anomalies and detects 
visible or tangible, whereas exogamy tends to extirpate 
or, at the least, minimize them. 

I he same line of reasoning can be applied in the case 
of useful hereditary talents, characteristics, and apti 
tudes. Hence, it is im possible to assert in general terms 
that the effects of endogamy or exogamy on the descend 


ants of such unions are good or bad. The nature of the 
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result in each case depends on the genetic characteristics 
ol the individuals interbreeding. 

If halt-breeds in a particular country are treated by 
law or custom as second-class citizens (from the social, 
economic, and political point of view), it is highly prob 
able that their cultural contributions will not be com 
mensurate with their innate abilities. Under a rigid 
caste system in which there is no possibility of a halt 
breed’s raising himself above the social status of the 
lower-caste parent, clearly any assessment of the effects 
of racial miscegenation should not be based on the leve! 
attained by individuals of mixed blood. On the othe 
hand, under a system where merit alone is the basis fo1 
social classification, the achievements of half-breeds 
would be a very definite indication of their intrinsic 
qualities, 

It might be appropriate here to include an opinion 
on the eflects of race mixture by Davenport (1928a: 13 
14), the only authority whose work Garrett has cited as 
a prool of the inferiority of mixed bloods: 


The question of the consequences of human hybridity cd 
mands the most careful scientific analysis. Unfortunately this 
question is fraught with many difhculties. First of all, it is 
one that arouses the emotions. It is difficult to study it purely 
objectively. It is probable that, where our own race is in 
volved, deep-seated instincts are aroused—especially the 
instinct of ‘race-purity.’ It is often called pride of race. Appar 
ently this race purity is a complex instinct, made up of a 
number of more elementary impulses. ... Phere is no singel 
rule that applies to all racial hybrids. Some of them, like the 
French Canadian-Indian hybrids and the Chinese-Hawatian 
hybrids seem to show hybrid vigor. Other, like the Eurasians 
show an enfeeblement. Some are devoid of beauty of form 
and figure, while others are regarded by the whites as particu 
larly attractive. ... Perhaps we can only say that, apart from 
the greater variability which the hybrid people show as com 
pared with purer stocks, the result of race-crossing depends 
upon the particular nature of the cross. Race-crossing is not 
injurious per se, but may lead in some cases to a disharmony 
in the phenotype. 


\ more recent writer, Jacques Millot (1952: 69) sums 
up as follows: 


Contrary to an opinion which prevails among the public 
at large, based on some inexact observations and ted by pow 
erful prejudices, a person of mixed ancestry is in no way a 
The idea of the inferi 
ority of hybrids, once considered as a dogma, is a phenom 


prior interior to his progenitors... . 


non directly tied to psychological and social factors. Thes« 
hybrids are almost always obliged to live under more dithcult 
conditions than individuals of the so-called pure races. They 
frequently find themselves in false positions, rejected by both 
ol the races from which they are descended. . . . Far trom 
being disadvantageous, race mixture bestows in most Cases 
greater vigor and fecundity on its products. It is a real physi 
cal and intellectual stimulus. 


In his brief note entitled “Disadvantages of Race 
Mixture,” Gates (1952) says: 


In the modified UNESCO statement on the nature of race, 
issued at the Fourth International Anthropological Con 
gresses in Vienna on September 7, we find the incautious 
affirmation that “There is no evidence that race mixture pro 
duces disadvantageous results from a biological point of 


view.” 
The statement, of course, was not “issued” by the 
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Fourth International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences, which merely approved the text, 
as pointed out at the beginning of this article. In any 
case, we should be pleased to have Gates give any scien- 
tific reason that would justify his qualification of the 
Statement as “incautious.” The instance he cites, “that 
sickle-cell anaemia occurs with much higher frequency 
in American Negroes having some white ancestry than 
in African Negroes of pure descent,” which he considers 
“ample evidence that race mixture can be disadvanta- 
geous in its racial effects,” is in our opinion amply cov- 
ered by the quotation from Davenport cited above: 
“the result of race-crossing depends upon the particular 
nature of the cross. Race-crossing is not injurious pe 
se. 

Perhaps Gates could anticipate what in his opinion, 
would have been the results of endogamic crosses be- 
tween some of those White ancestors who apparently 
were the carriers of the sickle-cell anemia gene. Are we 
in error to suppose that in such case a high frequency of 
this fatal disease would have been obtained, even 
though race-crossing had not taken place? 

2. The weak, disease-ridden population of modern 
Egypt offers dramatic evidence of the evil effects of a 
hybridization which has gone on for 5000 years. 

This surprising and categorical statement raises sev- 
eral questions: Can Garrett describe the ethnic compo- 
sition of Egypt throughout those 5,000 years? What 
were the racial elements that mixed during this period? 
Were they the same during the course of 50 centuries? 
Where, when, and by whom were the studies made that 
permit Garrett to call the Egyptian population “weak” 
and “disease-ridden’’? 


3. In Brazil, coastal Bahia with its negroid mixtures 
is primitive and backward as compared with the rela- 
tively advanced civilization of white Southern Brazil. 

\gain Garrett postulates a direct correlation between 
race mixture and a low level of civilization, as a conse 
quence of the biological and mental inferiority of the 
hybrid. This outlook was characteristic of that held by 
a group of Brazilian racists in the first quarter of this 
century: Nina Rodrigues, Euclides da Cunha, Silvio 
Romero, and Oliveria Vianna, none of whom, happily, 
were biologists or anthropologists. 

Phe true situation in Brazil is quite unlike that sup- 
pesed by Garrett. Our knowledge of Brazil enables us to 
affirm the error of attributing the supposed backward- 
ness of the Bahia coast to a Negroid admixture. Does 
Garrett know the cultural level of cities like Bahia and 
Recilez Has he any knowledge of the ecological condi- 
tions and of the attempts of federal and state authorities 
in Brazil to overcome or minimize those environmental 
obstacles that slow agricultural and industrial advance 
in the northeast of Brazil? How would he explain the 
undeniable scientific and cultural eminence of Rio de 
Janeiro, many of whose inhabitants—including those in 
intellectual, industrial, and political circles—are charac- 
terized by what Garrett describes as “Negroid mix- 
tures’? It might be useful for Garrett to read one ol 
the works of the late Arthur Ramos, particularly the 
chapters on race mixture in Brazil (1947: 361-462). Asa 
result of his studies, and those of many of his colleagues, 
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Ramos concluded that “Nothing justifies the idea that 
the Brazilian mestizos have any character of inferiority” 
(1947: 459). 


1. In the West Indies, the civilization is advanced al- 
most exactly to the degree to which the populations are 
unmixed with the Negro. Haiti is an unhappy example 
of what the Negro can do when left to govern himself. 

This statement is extremely broad and vague; and it 
seems incomprehensible that a scientist could make it 
without providing a solid basis of facts and research. 
While it is only applied to Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, 
the Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the Lesser An- 
tilles, it could equally well include Venezuela, Panama, 
México, and various Central American countries where 
racial mixture with a Negroid component is evident. 
We hope that Garrett can prove what he so lightly 
affirms. 

One wonders whether Garrett considers that Negroes 
constitute a single race by the simple fact of being dark, 
and whether all of them are consequently incapable of 
self-government. If so, how would he explain the social, 
political, and economic differences among different 
groups of Negroes in Africa—by heredity, or by environ- 
ment? Does he class all 15 new Negro nations as un- 
happy examples of self-government; and does he expect 
the development of Nigeria to be the same as that of 
Congo? 

In closing this section of the article, we must empha- 
size how much Garrett, as well as Gates, speaks of racial 
mixture and attacks the Statement on Race, but exclu- 
sively cites examples and cases relating to the Negro and 
the Negro hybrid. For our part, we believe that the 
criticism and the discussion should be broadened to in- 
clude race mixture in the widest context possible, i.e., 
among all human groups. We trust that Garrett and 
Gates have not introduced a new discrimination and 
consider that mixture with the Negro is distinct from 
and “worse” than that with other humans. On this sup- 
position, would not the great majority of the hispano- 
american nations, whose populations include a high 
percentage of Indian-White hybrids, also be considered 
inferior; and would they not be cases of what Garrett 
describes as “unhappy examples” of self-government? 
The consequences of “scientific” racism are tragic, but 
occasionally the result of its attitudes is amusing or ludi 
crous. And it seems so to me in this case. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Garrett does not adduce a single piece otf informa- 
tion of a scientific character which proves his contention 
that Negroes and hybrids are “inferior” human groups. 

(2) He builds his arguments on incomplete evidence 
which could mislead the non-specialist reader, and en- 
courages race prejudice and discrimination through 
pseudo-scientific arguments. 

(3) We would welcome being informed of any exist- 
ing anthropological, psychological, or genetic evidence 
which was not taken into consideration by the authors 
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of the Statement on Race or which has since come to 
light. Lacking such data, we believe we are justified in 
characterizing Garrett's article as an example of racist 
propaganda, masquerading as scholarly discussion. 

To conclude, we quote some phrases of Hooton’s 
which seem to apply with full force to Garrett and his 
associates of The Mankind Quarterly. The illustrious 
Harvard anthropologist wrote (1926: 81): 

Certain writers on racial subjects, usually not professional 
anthropologists, associate cultural and psychological charac- 
teristics with physical types on wholly insufficient evidence. 
Chese race propagandists commonly attribute to the physical 
subdivision of mankind to which they imagine that they 
themselves belong all or most of the superior qualities ol 
mankind, physical, mental and moral. They talk of the psy- 
chological characteristics of this or that race as if they were 
objective tangible properties, scientifically demonstrated. 
Starting from an a priori assumption that physical types have 


psychological correlates, they attempt to refer every manifes 
tation of the psychological qualities assumed to be the exclu 
sive property of this or that race to the physical type in 
question. 

Great men of whatever period are claimed to be members 
of the favored race on the basis of their achievements and 
sometimes with a total disregard of physical criteria. In no 
case has any serious effort been made by such ethnomaniacs 
to isolate a pure racial type and to study either its mental 
qualities or its material culture. The fact that most if not 
all peoples are racially mixed is consistently ignored. While 
some of the conclusions of such writers may be correct, non 
of them have been scientifically established. 


We feel that it can never be said often enough that 
scientists, more than any other group, have a moral ob 
ligation to remain faithful to the famous maxim of Jos¢ 
Marti: Words are not for destroying truth but for re 
vealing it. 





Comments 


By R. A. M. BERGMAN 

I quite agree with the ideas expressed 
by Comas. A few weeks ago I discussed 
with a group of interested laymen the 
value of the terms used when the con 
cept of race is discussed with reference 
to the human group. 

It is very remarkable that one should 
then with 


against logic. 


meet every possible sin 
1. Everybody agrees that the discrim- 


inants in diagnosing racial groups 


should be permanent, i.e., genetic, chat 
acteristics. Notwithstanding this agree- 
ment, environmental criteria are regu- 
larly applied, such as the area where 
people live (“Armenids,” “Turanids”), 
or the language they speak (“the Latin 
race”), or their culture-pattern (‘‘a race 
of hunters’’), or their political organiza 
tion (“the French or the English race’’). 

2. The words “evident” and “impor- 
tant” are indiscriminately substituted 
for one another. It is stated that race 
differences are evident; this is in many 
cases true, but why should these dif 
ferences be important from the point of 
view of biology? In fact, it is hard to see 
how they could be: whether these dif 
ferences originated all at once or in an 
irregular sequence, thev must have origi 
nated in an already very complicated 
organism, which could maintain life 
only through a very great number of 
interrelationships between the compo 
nent parts: in such complicated organ- 
isms, minor changes (although these 
“evident” 
ones) can occur without disturbing the 


may occasionally be very 
equilibrium upon which life depends. 
On the other hand, it is quite impos 
sible to imagine biologically important 
changes which would not immediately 
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destroy life. Let us take as an example 
changes in the skin: a difference of pig- 
mentation may be of no importance at 
all for life; while a change in permeabil 
ity may be less conspicuous but incom 
patible with life. 

3. Lack of clarity in the wording of 
an observation can induce an un- 
founded judgment. We may take as an 
example: “the lazy native.” The exact 
description in a number of cases should 
have been: “a native suffering from ma- 
laria is not prone to do heavy work.” 
There is indeed a negative correlation 
between malaria and propensity to 
work, but this is by no means restricted 
to a specific race-group. 

!. Extrapolating is often done in the 
form of a generalization, which then as 
sumes the validity of an observation. An 
example here is the expression “the 
clever Chinese.”” We know that clever- 
ness, Whatever it may be, in all probabil 
itv is spread throughout the group of 
much the same wav as 
through the group of Whites or that of 
Negroes. 


>. Passing from the description of one 


Mongols in 


organ to a judgment about the value of 


another. A man may be a profound or 


an indifferent thinker, but in any case 
he is neither the one nor the other only 
because he has an abundant or a scant 
pigmentation of his skin. 

6. The concept of correlation needs 
to be distinguished from causal rela 
tions. “Iwo groups of schoolchildren 
may differ in the colour of their eyes 
and in the quality of their schoolwork. 
These characteristics will show a posi 
tive correlation, but the one is not the 
cause of the other. 

7. Comparisons between groups 
should be made only with components 
showing the greatest possible similarity. 
\ comparison between a group of schol- 


ars belonging to one race and a group 
of farm workers of another race will 
perhaps show certain differences; but 
the correlation that can be demon- 
strated will not be due to the race fac 
tor, and perhaps not even to the social 
difference. 

When an attempt is made to compare 
the least endowed people of two racial 
groups, there is no difference in the 
quality, Similarly, I do not think that 
there will be a difference between a 
group of scholars appertaining to one 
race and a similar group of another race. 
In the course of the past vear I studied 
the problem whether a specific racial 
pathology had been established in the 
medical literature that appeared in the 
former Dutch East Indies in the past 
one hundred years, but I found none. 
(Bergman 1960). 


[ lonste rdam, 17.3.6] 


By Kay Birket-SMitu 


Before commenting on Comas’ paper 
I must emphasize, first, that I do not 
want to excuse racism of any kind or in 
anv form: and second, that I am not a 
physical anthropologist and probably 
know no more about physical anthro 
pology than any ethnologist with a lit 
tle biological training. 

As for the rest I may be very brief. I 
quite agree that so far no racial differ 
ences in mental faculties have been es 
tablished. However, if such faculties are 
to a certain extent hereditary (I am 
thinking of 
tions), there is also a possibility that 


identical-twin investiga 
some mental traits may be racially dis- 
tinctive. I do not, of course, refer to 
such extremely complex concepts as in 
telligence, ability, disposition, etc.; and 
above all I want to stress that a possible 
proof of racial differences in mind does 
not imply any evaluation or “marking” 
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as inferior, superior, or the like. 

What we need is expressed in the 
resolution of the 1952 Vienna Congress: 
an unbiased study of the problem. The 
results, whatever they may be, may of 
course be misused. But we do not want 
to stop the study of nuc lear physics be- 
cause atomic power can be misused for 
bombs. | Copenhagen, 18.2.61] 


By P. Boreve 


Many believed that after the Second 
World War the destruction of Fascism 
would bring an end to racism once and 
for all, as constituting an clement of the 
basic precepts of Nazi ideology. But this 
has not been borne out by events. In 
one form or another, articles continue 
to appear in support of racism. Ordi 
narily, they no longer speak of “pure” 
races, but of racial psychological and 
intellectual differences, as an apology 
for colonialism and racial subjugation. 
And for this reason the article by Juan 
Comas has come as a timely interven 
tion. for which he should be warmly 
congratulated. We fully support his in 
troductory statements and share his 
anxiety that the menace of “scientific” 
racism, used for political speculation, 


think 


that his list of fighters against racism 


has not been removed. But we 
extended to include others, 
Karl Saller of 
Munich, who even before the Second 
World War, in the very heart of Nazi 


Germany, had the courage to take a 


should be 


and above all Protessoi 


resolute stand against racial theories, 


for which he was banished from. his 
University, and his works suppressed. 
\nother name that is perhaps unknown 
to the men of learning in the West is 
that of the eminent Bulgarian biologist, 
the late Academician Professor Metodi 
Popoff. He was one of the few scientists 
in the small countries, who on the eve 
of the Second World War in lectures 
and writings resolutely denounced rac- 
ist theories. ‘The monarcho-fascist gov 
ernment of those days prohibited his 
lectures on the subject. 

We trust that article may 
serve to trace the work of other fighters 
against racism and to appraise their 
merits. 


Comas’ 


Here we should mention our support 
of the 1951 UNESCO Statement on 
Race, although certain problems have 
not been sufhciently clarified and might 
be further discussed and more precisely 


and. scientifically formulated by 


some 
international congress or symposium on 
the problem of races: the problem of the 
influence 


in the 


ot environment on changes 
hereditary constitution, for in- 
stance, as well as the genetic terminol- 
ogy; whether the genus is a material car- 
rier of heredity; what exactly the pheno- 
type and genotype are, and so on. What 
is Important, however, is the fact that 
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this declaration has been drafted in a 
spirit conforming to the facts of modern 
science, and that its aim is to serve the 
promotion of humaneness and progress. 

We do not have at hand many of the 
works quoted by Comas, so that I am 
unable to judge the work of Garrett. 
‘Thus, I shall limit myself to what Comas 
has written. I agree with him that the 
main factor impelling development is 
environment, and not some changeless 
genera. It then follows that the human 
races are not eternal, and that they are 
made manifest or disappear in the vari- 
ous stages of human development. A 
change in the race follows change 
of environment, because environment 
has helped in its creation. I fully agree 
with Comas’ view that it is precisely the 
racists who reject the influence of en- 
vironment on the origin, development, 
and disappearance of the races. They 
do this in an attempt to prove that the 
Negroes are of an inherently lower or- 
der by birth, and that they are not sus 
ceptible to change in the progressive 
sense. 

We consider erroneous Garrett's con 
ception that Negroes are intellectually 
inferior to Whites. Here too, we support 
the view of Comas, who correctly quotes 
a number of authorities to reject scien- 
tifically and Garrett's 
stand. In our modern times hardly any 


convincingly 


anthropologists would wish to contend 
that there are any physical differences 
between Whites and Negroes, and even 
less so as regards the morphology of 
the brain. Recent scientific progress, 
particularly the study of morphology, 
physiology, biochemistry, and the de- 
velopment of the brain, has made it 
clear that the essence of human thought 
cannot be measured by the volume of 
cerebral matter, nor by physiological 
or psychic tests (of the type sometimes 
applied at present, and which Comas 
further analyzes). This can be measured 
only by the quantity of neurones, or 
rather by their delicate setting—a prob- 
lem about which we still know but little. 
\ccordingly, we cannot assume that we 
have at present a method that is able to 
assess intelligence, or delineate differ- 
ences in the intellectual standards of 
people. The function of the brain is far 
too complicated, and cannot be identi- 
fied with the function of an internal 
secretion gland or the functions of the 
other organs of the body. So for the mo 
ment there are no tests capable of de 
termining the quality of a certain psy 
chic process or inborn mental faculties. 
We agree with the view, expressed by 
Merton and Montagu, that these tests 
do not actually measure intelligence, 
but rather experimental capacities and 
acquired knowledge. 


Comas : “SCIENTIFIC”? RACISM AGAIN? 

We all know that, because of the so- 
cial conditions in which Negroes are 
placed, the average level of their knowl 
edge and culture is far inferior to that 
of Whites. But it is quite another prob- 
lem to know what the Negroes would 
be if given opportunities for better edu- 
cation and a higher material and spir- 
itual culture. In this connection it is 
worth remembering Charles Mount- 
work about the “cinnamon- 
coloured people and the red sands’”’— 
where the well-known Australian eth- 
nographer gives high appraisal to the 
moral nature of the Australian Ab- 
origines. Shall we mention the Austral- 
ian anthropologist, Prof. Doguid, who 
brought up two orphaned Aborigine 


ford’s 


girls, and proved that when placed in 
the same environment, they did better 
than the 
Whites? From these and many other ex- 


in their studies and music 


amples, aptly illustrated by Comas’ 


article as well, one is bound to ar- 
rive at the conclusion that all people 
on earth, irrespective of their particu- 
lar race, are susceptible of progress and 
development. It is all a matter of af- 
fording them the necessary opportuni- 
ties. In this connection, one should re- 
ject the arguments put forward by 
\udrey Shuey; and Ina Brown’s criti- 
cism merits full support. 

We are also of the opinion that the 
views propounded by Gates (resembling 
those of Garrett) are entirely racist, and 
that he erroneously relates man’s spirit- 
ual qualities (which in a large measure 
are the product of education) to intel- 
lectual capacities, and links them with 
race. We all know that the human being 
is susceptible to education, particularly 
at an early age. Much as intellect may 
be inherited, it constantly changes un- 
der the influence of environment. 

Klineberg is right when, in the dis- 
cussion of race and crime, he points out 
that the race is not guilty of crime. 
We share the interpretation given by 
Comas of crime statistics furnished by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the United States. One can in no way 
accept race as a factor determining 
crime. Crime should be viewed not as 
a biological phenomenon, but as the 
offspring of one or another social en- 
vironment which has led to law-break 
ing. Even if we were to admit that in 
the U.S.A. there are more crimes com- 
mitted by Negroes than by Whites, we 
should take into account the social en- 
vironment in which the Negroes have 
been placed. Let us not forget Jean Val- 
jean’s fate in Victor Hugo’s Les Mise 
rables. In any case, the view that Ne 
eroes are born criminals is scientifically 
entirely without ground. 

The problem of the intermingling of 
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races and its consequences has been 
clearly set in the UNESCO report, and 
most scientists have agreed with it. Here 
the facts are evident, and they confirm 
the views of the scientists signing the 
declaration, also accepted by Comas. It 
is known that in the animal world 
cross-breeding produces prolific hy 
brids. The same is true of the human 
races, and there are no scientific data to 
show that human hybrids are biologi 
cally or mentally inferior to the parent 
stock. 

In this connection one should not 
take as an example uncultured or so- 
cially backward peoples, because the 
factors determining their culture might 
consciously or involuntarily be taken 
as factors determining intellect. That is 
what Garrett has done, when pointing 
to Haiti, Jamaica, Brazil, and Egypt. 
We consider these examples to be in- 
congruous, and can in no case agree 
with him that the backwardness of Haiti 
is due to its hybrid population. Garrett 
seems to ignore such prominent factors 
as arrested social and economic devel 
opment, which are due, not to racial in 
termingling, but to other causes. Here 
numerous examples might be quoted to 
refute Garrett’s view and support that 
of Comas. One could draw examples 
from the present-day peoples of Asia 
and look back into history. We realise 
that many Mongolian racial types have 
made their way into the ethnogenesis of 
the Russian and other peoples. Our 
own paleoanthropological surveys have 
shown that the old Bulgars were a 
Purkic people, and consequently a con 
tact type between the Mongolian and 
White races. After the Bulgars mixed 
with the Slavs, they founded a powerful 
Sulgarian State. which between the 9th 
and the 14th centuries was one of the 
most highly cultured of its time. Such 
examples can be found in every part 
of the world and reflecting every period 
of human history. Comas is right in 
his thesis that there is no question of 
biological or mental inferiority in 
the hybridization of the major human 
races. 

In conclusion, we should like to add 
that the anxiety which Comas feels is 
fully justified. It is time for all anthro 
pologists and the leadership of the 
World Union of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Associations to give this 
problem their renewed consideration, 
in the light of the UNESCO Report and 
Juan Comas’ warning against neo 
racism. Would it not be a good idea if 
some time during the year were desig 
nated a “month for the fight against 
racism,’ when authorities on the subject 
could read lectures in the spirit pro- 
claimed in the remarkable UNESCO 
declaration on the racial problem? 
Sofia, 25.4.61] 
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By V. BUNAK® 

I subscribe to the opinions of Comas 
about racial differences in mental ac- 
tivity. To his analysis, I should like to 
add a few comments of a more general 
nature. 

1. It is necessary to treat separately 
two aspects of mental activity: its con- 
tent, and its mechanism (the processes 
of thinking). 

2. The individual content of mental 
activity—a store of knowledge, a circle 
of habitual association, etc.—is a part of 
the common culture of a given society. 
Though separate individuals play un 
equal parts in cultural development, the 
achievements of a culture are readily 
adopted by the predominant part of the 
society independently of its members’ 
differences in mental capacities. It is 
clear that even the most eminent per- 
sons of past epochs could not easily 
adopt the mental associations produced 
by contemporary technology and cul 
ture. 

3. Unequal rate of cultural develop- 
ment is a result of numerous historical 
conditions. There is much archeologi 
cal evidence, for instance, which shows 
that the transition from the Neolithic 
culture to that of the Bronze or Iron 
\ge did not take place simultaneously, 
even in populations of identical anthro 
pological type. A predominant part of a 
group under stable conditions fully mas 
ters a store of ideas that are necessary 
for the life of the population. Other- 
wise, the society could not have existed. 

!. The process of higher nervous ac 
tivity, as well as many other complicated 
functions of an organism, cannot be di 
vided into steps of different qualitative 
levels. To which of the many compo 
nents of psychic activity should prefer 
ence be given: celerity in the association 
of ideas, or the quantity of ideas in 
volved? ‘The exactness of reproducing 
representations in the memory, or their 
extent and volume? The discriminating 
function or the generalising function? 
Variations of all these components com- 
bine very differently; they compensate 
for one another, primarily characteriz 
ing typological differences of mentality. 

>. The broadest method for deter 
mining the types of higher nervous a¢ 
tivity was worked out by I. P. Pavlov. 
For the determination of these types in 
man, the well-known Russian physiol 
ogist proposed the biographical analysis 
of an individual. Such a study can give 
satisfactory results only if we take into 
consideration the social and natural en- 
vironment of the person studied. 

The investigation of the types of 
higher nervous activity merits consider 
able attention from anthropologists, but 
this large field of research has remained 
untouched until now. The important 





role of endogenous predisposition in 
the development of mental types is wel] 
attested by various investigations. 

6. As for the 1.Q. and similar tests, 
they characterise the peculiarities of 
mental types no more than the exami 
nation of the individual’s fitness for a 
certain kind of practical activity (that of 
a driver or a bookkeeper) and do not 
characterise his type of mentality. [1 
would be desirable for the significance 
of the 1.Q. for typological studies to b¢ 
discussed in CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY by 
specialists in the psychological sciences. 

7. Valuable data for the comparativ« 
analysis of mental activity in’ non 
European ethnic groups can be ob 
tained from the study of certain customs 
and games. Many observations testify to 
the high development of constructive 
and analytical activity in the hunting 
and food-gathering tribes, e.g. sketching 
of geographical maps, playing with 
cord-loops (“cat's cradle” in Australia), 
etc. 

8. The structural variations of the 
brain do not belong among the charac 
ters that are suitable for the separation 
of racial types. Modern physiology 
(complicated interaction between the 
cortex and subcortical part, the role of 
reticular substance) has shown that the 
morphological variations of the brain 
are not directly connected with the vari 
ations of the elements of higher nervous 
activity. These facts, it is clear, do not 
diminish the value of cerebral morphol 
ogy for the anthropological sciences. 
| Moscow, 11.3.61| 


By Turoposius DOBZHANSKY 


Faced with a revival of “scientific” 
racism, one is tempted to treat the mat 
ter with the silent scorn it so richly de 
serves. The temptation must be resisted, 
however, lest some people should be 
misled by a spurious vindication of race 
bigotry. Comas has provided a splendid 
review and analysis of the situation. It 
may perhaps be useful to add a warning 
against exaggerations which some writ 
ers bent on combating racism are un 
wittingly making. 

Human equality is not predicated on 
genetic identity, or even on identity of 
ability; its ideal is not making people 
identical but giving them an equality of 
opportunity. It is absurd to think that 
only identical twins can be equals. ‘To 
imply that recognition of genetic di 
versity might justify racism is to justify 
it; to contend that mankind is not a 
polytypic species differentiated into 
races of various orders is to give racists 
an opening for an easy debating success. 
Genetic diversity is not an unfortunate 
deviation from an ideal state but an 
adaptive response of life to its environ 
ments. Biologically considered, culture 
is an adaptive contrivance to make peo 
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ple diverse, not to make them alike. 
Genetic and cultural diversity together 
accomplish this more effectively than 
either could separately. 

For at least 10,000, and perhaps for 
1,000,000 years, man has been adapting 
his environments to his genes more 
often than his genes to his environ- 
ments. Phis supremacy olf culture over 
biology will doubtless continue in the 
foreseeable future. All healthy individ 
uals of Homo sapiens have a capacity to 
acquire a culture, any one of the cul 
tures that mankind has developed any 
where. ‘This capacity is one of man’s 
biological species characteristics, like 
walking erect, the approximately 9 
month pregnancy term, or the non 
opposable big toe. It is, however, a fal 
lacy to think that specific or ordinal 
traits are not subject to genetic varia 
tion. Phenotypic plasticity does not ex 
clude genotypic variety. Phere may be 
variations in the degree of plasticity; o1 
in that some of the functions or roles 
which exist within a culture may be 
more congenial, and hence more easily 
learned than others. Equality of oppor 
tunity stimulates the division of labor 
rather than sets it aside. It is only witha 
reasonable approach to an equality of 
opportunity that genetic differences be 
tween individuals and populations can 
become clearly manifest. Inequality of 
opportunity hides, distorts, and stulti 
fies genetic differences. 

Phe contention of racists is that since 
cultural achievements of different races 
are so obviously unlike, their genetic 
capacities for achievement are just as 
different. It is, however, a matter of ele 
mentary genetics that the capacities of 
individuals, populations, or races can 
not be discovered until they are given 
an equality of opportunity to demon 
strate these capacities. Wisely or other 
wise, many people prefer self-govern 
ment even to good government. To 
demonstrate “equal” capacities for cul 
tural achievement, all races need not 
reproduce copies of whatever civiliza- 
tion we happen to regard as the quin 
tessence of enlightenment and discern 
ment. Given an opportunity, peopl 
may arrange their lives in different 
ways. Without adopting the viewpoint 
of extreme cultural relativism, one may 
nevertheless hope that mankind may 
profit by this diversity more than it 
might gain by a monotonous sameness, 
even of the most “advanced” kind. 

|New York, 18.2.61 


By A. P. ELKIN 


There are differences between the 
populations generally called races, but 
the question of superior and inferior 
has no anthropological relevance. Some 
groups may be better adapted to one 
type of environment than others would 
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be. Where geographical separation and 
adaptation have been a process of many 
generations, this could be expected. 
Further, such groups as the Australian 
Aborigines, who have been isolated for 
thousands of years as nomadic food- 
gatherers, may be in some degree bio- 
logically specialized, or may retain some 
such specialization from an early hu- 
man phase. But we still have to learn 
whether this is more than a matter of 
some differences in bony structure (e.g. 
eyebrow ridges and slope of forehead) 
and in average size of brain compared 
with the European or Mongoloid aver- 
age. 

In practical affairs, however, i.e., in 
policies and attitudes affecting the dif- 
ferent human groups, my view was im- 
plied in a contribution to Human 
Rights, a UNESCO publication of the 
views of selected philosophers and 
scholars as background material for the 
drawing-up of the United Nations 
Charter (Elkin 1949; compare Elkin 
1943, 1944). Irrespective of the conclu 
sions that physical anthropologists and 
“comparative” — psychologists — might 
eventually reach, Australian Aborigi- 
nes, Papuans, Melanesians, and other 
races which have been dubbed primi- 
tive, are entitled to the same charter of 
human rights as the races we term Civi- 
lized or advanced. 

Underlying this declaration is the im 
plication that such dark-skinned, “prim- 
itive” races can appreciate and benefit 
from those rights, adapt themselves to 
modern civilization, and take thei 
places in the world’s political and eco 
nomic system, ¢.g. as Tonga does. In our 
present state of knowledge this may be 
an act of faith or hope. S. D. Porteus, 
having applied specially-devised _ psy- 
chological tests to Australian Aborigi- 
nes, concluded that such would be a 
vain hope. Later on, after working 
amongst other racial groups, he con 
cluded further that the Australians’ 
handicap in this regard was not as great 
as some of the latter. If Porteus’ tests 
were culture-free, as he hoped (Porteus 
1932, 1937), then the Aborigines, for 
example, are “biologically” incapable 
of adaptation to Western civilization. | 
disputed this at length, but could not 
produce any biological evidence or the 
results of psychological testing. 1 could 
only argue that individual Aborigines 
whom I knew were clear and quick 
thinkers in the sphere of social struc 
ture, and on the basis of their tradi- 
tional dogmas they argued logically and 
philosophically. Moreover, their ap- 
praisal of phases of the contact situa 
tion, seemed to me very rational (Elkin 
1932). 

Clearly, I was by implication making 


Comas : “SClENTIFIC”” RACISM AGAIN? 
an act of faith and hope, based on spe- 
cial cases and on personal observation. 
Moreover, I cannot at this date, nearly 
30 years later, point to any full-blood 
Aborigine who has adopted our civili- 
zation. Individuals have proved success- 
ful in some of our technical and artistic 
skills, but they have not adopted our 
values in the spheres of space, time, and 
property. ‘The obvious hindrance is the 
heritage of nomadic, food-gathering 
values, and the still influential back- 
ground of tribe, clan, and_ kinship. 
Whether or not a biological factor is in 
volved has yet to be determined; but we 
act in administration as though there 
were no such factor. On the other hand, 
when in 1936 at a Conference on Na- 
tive Education in Honolulu, | referred 
to cases of apparently successful adapta 
tion to civilization, a South Australian 
ethnologist assured us that any such 
cases were “mixed-bloods.” And again, 
I must admit to-day that any Aborigines 
who have played, or are playing, a re- 
sponsible role as citizens are part-Abo- 
rigines. These include trained nurses, 
including a matron; trained teachers; 
Christian ministers; and semi-skilled 
workers. They are few, but their num- 
bers grow, for prejudice is decreasing. 
However, in spite of good scholarships 
to the University of Sydney, which I am 
building up, so far there have been no 
applicants. Indeed, very few part-Abo- 
riginal children remain at secondary 
school beyond the compulsory age, even 
when State Governments will assist 
them to do so. The explanation here is 
not obviously biological, for these chil 
dren are mostly about quarter-caste. 
The social handicaps will eventually be 
overcome. When they are, the true test 
of ability will come, and also the bear 
ing of miscegenation on such ability. 

I have referred to the Australian Abo 
rigines in particular, and mentioned 
the Papuans and Melanesians, partly 
because these are recognized as distinct 
races, but mainly because most of the 
current argument regarding racial in 
feriority centres on the American or 
\frican Negro, and arouses strong feel- 
ings. Even Comas says in the foregoing 
“Scientific: Racism Again?” that 


the only persons who deny the influence of 
environment and attribute total influence 
to heredity are the racists, for whom the 
Negro and the hybrid are persons of innate 
and unmodifiable inferiority. 

This implies that there is an ultra- 
racism abroad in the form of “anti 
Negroism” as there was during the clos 
ing decades of Negro slavery in the 
U.S.A., when anthropology was invoked 
to justify this institution. If so, it should 
be exposed. A dogma of “innate and 
unmodifiable inferiority” of the Negro 
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and the hybrid, presumably with the 
implication that the Negro is a dead- 
end specialization, is contrary to scien- 
tific knowledge and theory. If there be 
such scientific malefactors, they should 
be exposed. 

In somewhat calmer, though at times 
disturbed, waters the centrality of the 
Negro problem was evident at a 5 
weeks’ 


Relations in 
Honolulu, 1954. In spite of efforts to 
turn thoughts to the Middle or Far East 
and the Pacific, this problem of the 
American and 


Seminar on Race 


African continents and 
adjacent islands dominated the discus- 
sions. To many of those present it was 
the live issue, and of course this issue 
is geographically widespread and “hot” 
politically. For me, however, with no 
personal involvement with the Negro 
problem, race questions are not “be 
devilled” by the social and_ political 
heat which is generated on the spot in 
parts of those continents, and which in 
fluences the attitudes and values of all 
concerned, academically, with 
Neero-White relations. 

Further, apart from the Negro ques 
tion, revulsion from doctrines of racism 


even 


is apt to colour discussion of race dif 
Thus, the Statement on the 
Race Question issued on July 18, 1950, 


ference. 


drawn up primarily by social anthro 
pologists, was born of revulsion to Nazi 
racism and its terrible consequences. As 
an understandable reaction, emphasis 
on the scientific baselessness of racism 
tended to avoid the biological phenom 
enon of race which had been so grossly 
perverted by political racists. In spite, 
too, of Ashley Montagu’s elaboration of 
the Statement, which in any case re 
flected his views and phraseology, it did 
not satisfy physical anthropologists, 
even though the opinions of some of 
them had been sought before it received 
its final form. Consequently, the later 
“Statement on the Nature of Race and 
Race Differences,” 


anthropologists and geneticists in June 


issued by physical 


1951, was opportune. It was in parts a 
compromise, and indicative of prevail- 
ing uncertainty. However, in view of 
our ignorance and of the difficulty in 
such conditions for unanimous commit 
tee agreement, it satisfactorily indicated 
the position pro tem. Moreover, the 
UNESCO booklet, The Race Concept 
(1952), 


1951 Statement together with comments 


which contained the text of this 


and criticisms by scientists, was a useful 
corrective to extreme positions whethe1 
on the side of environment or of he 
redity. 

The psychologists and social anthro 
pologists on the one hand, and_ the 
physical anthropologists and geneticists 
on the other hand, agree that both so 
cial and biological (hereditary) factors 
are involved, but neither yet knows the 
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relative importance of the two factors 





or their manner of interaction. It is the 
age-old problem of body-mind relation- 
ship over again, but in the broader field 
of heredity and culture. Therefore, it is 
unfortunate that research and 
sion should be clouded by derogatory 


discus- 


terms, such as “levellers” and “racists.” 

Comas objects strongly to Garrett’s 
criticism of a chapter by Klineberg on 
“Race and Psychology,” and so provides 
another episode in this endless debate. 
But whether Garrett’s argument be spe- 
cious or not, a psychologist is not a 
racist because he disagrees with Kline 
berg’s interpretation of intelligence 
tests. He might be stupid, but is he nec- 
essarily evil? And is it reasonable to say 
that the new journal, The Mankind 
Quarterly, is the medium of “scientific 
racism” Garrett contributed 
this critical article to it and because his 


because 


fellow associate-editor was dubbed a su 
per-racist in 1948? [understand that the 
journal has been founded for the laud- 
able purpose of reviewing racial ques 
tions. But to be concerned with ques 
tions of race is not to adopt a racist 
D. Porteus had to face 
this sort of criticism years ago because 


orientation. S. 


his tests seemed to show that, from the 
point of view of educability for civiliza- 
tion, some races would not be successful 
(Porteus 1937:210—13). I was not aware 
that he was a racist; and certainly a sci- 
entist who is studying racial differences 
a racist because of this line of re 
Thus, F. H. Hankins 
sound critic of “racialist theories,” yet in 
his Introduction to the Study of Society 
(1928:136—45, 
that the Negro brain was 10 per cent 
smaller than that of the White and of 
somewhat different conformation, and 


is not 


search. was a 


esp. 136-37) he stated 


that this was strong presumptive evi 
dence of differences in average mental 
endowment. Indeed, he felt reasonably 
confident that 


as regards those mental capacities which 
are tested by the testing psychologist, the 
Negro as a racial group, but not as a pat 
ticular individual, has been definitely 
proven to be inferior to the White. 


that 
Hankins was incorrect in facts and in 


Later research may have shown 
interpretation, but he was not a racist 
because he took account of “hereditary 
psychological characteristics.” 

Whether any of the Editors and mem 
Board 


of The Mankind Quarterly are racists 


bers of the Honorary Advisory 


or not, I do not know. The only two 
whom I know well are not racists, and 
I did not read into Ruggles Gates’s Hu 
man Ancestry a thesis of “somatic hier 
archy between his different human spe- 
cies” as Comas did. To classify man into 
1 fundamental geographical groups and 
to call these species is not in itself to 


proclaim a “somatic hierarchy,” even if 





Darwin's view of racial mental differ 
ences be emphasized. 

Further, the contents of the first 
number of the new quarterly do noi 
suggest that the journal is devoted t 
racist propaganda. Gates’s 
notes on his studies of race-crossing, and 


Rugeles 


Gayre’s criticism of ultra-polymorphists 
more concerned with 
than Sir Charles Darwin’s essay on 
“World Population.” If, however, thi 
journal becomes a vehicle for racism, 


are no racism 


my nominal association with it as a 


member of the Honorary Advisory 
Board will cease immediately, becaus 
for 30 years I have devoted myself (1) to 
Australian 


Aborigines, Papuans, and Melanesians 


proclaiming the rights ol 


to the same freedoms and opportunities 
as ourselves, (2) to influencing Govern 
ments to frame policies which will en 
sure such rights, and (3) to accepting 
responsible roles in administration in 
this sphere. 

If, however, the journal encourages 
the study of race. of race differences, 
and of race problems such as the inte 
action of hereditary and social factors, 
it will do good service. But as for these 
futile arguments on “pure races,” the 
disharmonic results of miscegenation, 
the contradictory interpretations of in 
terracial intelligence tests and such like, 
“a plague on both your houses.” for 
neither listens to the other. 


(Sydney, 10.3.61] 


By ALEXANDER GALLOWAY 


It is a safe generalisation that “all 
men are normal”; but whether the cor 
ollary to this is that some men are more 
that 
wide range of normal variation i 


normal than others, o1 there is a 


nor 
maley, is a matter of choice. Many of us 
prefer the latter corollary, since “ra 
find 
end or the other of this normal range ol 
normalcy. 


cists” seem to themselves at one 


suffer either 
from a Herrenvolk complex or from a 
quasi-paranoid 


They seem to 


inferiority complex. 
Hence the spate of tedious wordiness 
on race which has bombarded — the 
world in the past 15 years. 

The physical anthropologist on the 
whole has been content to make honest 
observations, and from these observa 
tions has been able to say: that man is 
a Negro, that one a Bushman, and that 
one a Caucasian. A litthe man under 5 
feet high, with a yellow skin and pep 
percorn hair, and with a small face in 
proportion to the size of his calvaria, is 
a Bushman whether he is seen in Kala 
hari or in Fifth Ave 
nue; and that beautiful tall blonde rid 
ing a bicycle is a Nordic whether she is 
seen in Copenhagen or ‘Trincomalee. It 
is as easy as that. 


Piccadilly or on 


It is the “racist” who drags in de 
grees of inferiority and superiority. Th 
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racist is a strange emotional blend of 
quasi-philosopher, quasi metaphysician, 
and propagandist with an innate capac- 
ity for quoting his fellows out of con- 
text. A good example of this is Comas 
quotation from Wells: 

In 1937, however, L. H. Wells considered 
it possible to say that “the Bushman must 
be considered definitely inferior in cerebral 
development to the European” on the 
basis of eleven endocranial casts. This com- 
pletely subjective conclusion can hardly 
withstand critical examination, either for 
the number of subjects on which it was 
based or for the generalization it estab 


lished 


Comas then follows this with a series of 
statistical statements on White and 
Negro male and female skulls. The rele 
vance of this is difficult to see. Wells is 
a physical anthropologist and as such 
deals in physical terms. When he writes 
of cerebral development, he means 
physical cerebral development. For in 
stance, a specific feature of the Bush 
man brain is the exposed insula, which 
is also a feature of the brain of any 
voung Negro or Caucasian child. The 
exposed insula is just another pedo 
morphic manifestation of the Bushman, 
but an exposed insula does not mean 
that the Bushman is any less skilled with 
his bow and arrow than is the geron 
tomorphic toxophilist. So let there be 
no contusion between physical develop 
ment and mental development or be 
tween morphology and function. 

It is greatly to be regretted that sci 
entists can bedevil this great moment 
in human. biological history—the mo 
ment of awakenine of the emergent 
peoples—with their racial arguments. 
This serves no purpose whatsoever. It 
would be a greater service if they would 
lend their efforts to assisting practically 
in this awakening, rather than indulg 
squabbles. But if 
squabble they must, let them squabble 
over this one: “All men are equal” is a 


ing in armchair 


statement which is widely accepted, but 
with qualifications, the usual one being 
“before the eves of the law.” A better 
qualification is “all men are born poten 
tially equal.” It is this potential which 
is the vital thing, and which is so evi 
dent in emergent peoples. Let the arm 
chair squabblers ponder over this po 
tentialism, and help and advise those 
working in the field on how to measure 
this potential, how to guide it in the 
proper channels so that it will soon 
come to full flower. 

\nthropology is the Study of Man, 
and the aim of such study is his under 
standing and advancement and not his 
debasing by squabbles. 

Kampala, Uganda, 23.2.61] 


By Henry EF. GARR ETI 


The Editor of CURRENT ANTHROPOI 
ocy has kindly sent me the article by 
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Juan Comas entitled “Scientific Racism 
Again?” with the request that I com- 
ment on this paper and especially on 
Comas’ criticisms of my review of Kline- 
berg’s chapter in the 1956 UNESCO 
race book. After reading Comas’ re- 
marks carefully several times, | am in- 
clined to think that perhaps Editor Sol 
fax may also have sent me Comas’ 
paper because he wasn’t always quite 
sure himself just what Comas is trying 
to say. 

After a warm-up of several pages, 
Comas tees off on my paper and gives 
me several gratuitous sideswipes as he 
ploughs ahead. But it is soon clear that 
my review of Klineberg is only an open- 
ing gambit, so to speak, and that Comas 
had soon decided that he needed a far 
wider canvas on which to tell his story. 
In brief, Comas’ paper is a prolix repe 
tition of most of the arguments for 
equalitarianism which have been aired 
these many years, with a few of the more 
choice propaganda gimmicks thrown in 
for good measure. I shall comment first 
on his references to my article, and then 
attempt a brief evaluation of the rest of 
his piece. 

In the July 1960 issue of The Man- 
kind Quarterly, I reviewed Klineberg’s 
Race and Psychology, which is one of 
several chapters in the UNESCO book 
called The Race Question in Modern 
Science. What I undertook to do was to 
show that the evidence which Kline 
berg presents to “prove” the non 
existence of native race differences is 
feeble, often misinterpreted, and is 
woelully inadequate to justify his 
sweeping conclusion that “The scientist 
knows of no relation between race and 
psychology.” Comas writes: 

It is neither our object nor our place 
to answer Garrett in regard to the errors, 
omissions, or twisted interpretations of 
which he accuses Klineberg. 


This decision gives away Comas’ case. | 
disagreed with Klineberg’s evidence, 
and this is all. Vo be sure, in pointing 
up the errors in Klineberg’s work, T had 
to show that there were often racial dif 
ferences where he found equality; and 
this necessitated appeal to statistical 
data. If Comas had had anything to say 
worth saying about my paper, he should 
have shown tn detail where | was wrong 
and Klineberg right. I did not proclaim 
any new theories of “White supremacy” 
nor propose the burning of any fiery 
crosses. Hence, Comas’ statement that 
my paper is “an explicit eulogy of racial 
discrimination” is, in fact, sheer non 
sense; and I suspect Comas knows it is 
nonsense. 

Comas states that I overstated Kline- 
berg’s claims for environment as a cause 
of racial differences. ‘This, I submit, 
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would have been quite a feat, as Kline- 
berg has spent his entire professional 
life trying to substantiate the environ- 
mental hypothesis. Of course—being an 
astute man—Klineberg does make a bow 
to heredity as a cause of racial differ- 
ences, but his bow has become little 
more than a nod with the passing years. 
Comas concludes as follows: 


In short, the only persons who deny the 

influence of environment and attribute 
total influence to heredity are the racists, 
for whom the Negro and the hybrid are 
persons of innate and unmodifiable in 
feriority. 
This astounding drivel reveals a lot 
about Comas’ mentality. I don’t know 
anyone who attributes “total influence” 
to heredity, or who claims the Negro to 
be unmodifiably inferior. Apparently 
Comas does know such people. 

Again, Comas states that I offer selec- 
tive migration as an explanation of the 
higher 1.Q.’s of Negroes in the North 
as compared with those in the South. 
Comas’ interpretation is in error. What 
I did show is that Klineberg’s data on 
selective migration are too meager to 
offer strong evidence for or against this 
hypothesis. Comas strings out a list of 
authorities whom (he says) I failed to 
consider. For once he is right. I referred 
only to Klineberge because I was con- 
cerned only with the evidence for selec 
tive migration offered by his own 
studies. 

Finally, Comas deplores my contra- 
diction of Klineberg’s optimistic state 
ment that there is 
crime.” 


‘no racial factor in 
There is a curious confusion 
here. What I actually did was point out 
that the literally scandalous record of 
the American Negro for crimes of vio 
lence shows clearly a strong association 
between race and crime. I did not con- 
clude from this correlation that the Ne- 
gro has a special “crime gene” or that 
all Negroes are criminal. I do think that 
the Negro’s relative immaturity and 
childishness predispose him to emo 
tionally-motivated crimes; and that his 
much better record in the South than 
in the North represents the southern 
lawman’s knowledge and understanding 
of this immaturity. But I did not say 
this in mv review. 

Having disposed of my paper, Comas 
covers the water front in the rest of his 
essay, discussing race and genes, race 
and intelligence, and finally racial mix 
ture—apparently his main interest. 
Comas’ discussion of brain size and in- 
telligence is tedious and irrelevant. I 
doubt that anyone thinks that mere 
brain size has any marked relationship 
to intelligence. One of the largest brains 
on record is that of an idiot. Moreover, 
brain weight is, of course, related to 
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body size. Comas lists in his bibliog- 
raphy the name of J. C. Carothers (The 
{frican Mind in Health and Disease: a 
study in ethnopsychiatry; 1953, World 
Health Organization), but Carother’s 
work is mentioned only to disparage it. 
This is probably for good reasons. Ca- 
rothers has reported histological evi 
dence to show that the brain of the Afri- 
can is less well developed than that of 
the European, especially in the frontal 
lobes; that EEGs of 
like those of European children than 
European adults; that the African has 
an “auditory brain” rather than a visual 


Africans are moré 


one. If further research should substan 
tiate this last finding, it might account 
in part for the Negro’s deficiency in 

svymbols—words, 
\gain, M. Geber 
and R. F. Dean in their paper “Devel- 
opment African children in 
Uganda, (The Lancet, 1957, p. 272) re 
port that Uganda infants have nearly 


dealing with visual 


numbers, diagrams. 


rates ol 


twice the early growth rate of European 
children, but that their precocity fades 
out at about 3 vears. Thereafter these 
children are retarded as compared with 
Europeans, and reach their maturity 
The general rule is that 
the shorter the infancy, the sooner the 


much earlier. 


peak in mental development is reached. 
Geber’s and Dean's observations fit in 
well with many. studies of school 
achievement of Negro children in Amer- 
ica. In tests of school achievement, Ne- 
gro children lag more and more behind 
White children as they progress through 
the grades. 

Like Klineberg, Comas is willing to 
accept the evidence from mental tests 
when it “proves equality.” If it doesn’t, 
then the test is at fault. Comas quotes 
Merton and Montagu (1940) to the ef- 
fect that mental tests are really measures 
of the “experience-capacity equation.” 
Despite the fact that this statement is 
20 years old, and neither author is an 
expert in mental testing, this is not a 
bad definition of intelligence. How else 
does intelligence manifest itself save as 
ability to profit from experience? 

Comas’ treatment of racial mixing re 
veals considerable emotional involve- 
ment. I would agree that racial mixing 
is sometimes advantageous, that the 
resulting hybrid may be physically at- 
tractive (fo1 
Hawaiian crosses) and apparently intel- 


example, the Chinese 
ligent. But this does not mean that 
widespread amalgamation of Negroes 
and Whites is desirable or morally im 
perative. Quite the contrary, in fact. 
The Negro has nothing to offer the 
White man. Over some 6,000 years of 
historical time, the black African never 
devised an alphabet, built up a great 
civilization, created a literature or sci 
ence, or produced any great men. Toyn 


bee, the British historian, has said that 
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of the 21 great civilizations of the past 


not one was Negro. To be sure, the 
as the cul- 
tural anthropologist calls them, which 


“magnificent civilizations,” 


once existed in West Africa were ahead 
of the environs, but were hardly on a 
par with the then well-developed civili- 
zations in Italy, France, and the Near 
East. Timbuktu with its “great univer- 
sity’ was in fact a Moslem trading cen- 
ter, and the “university” a large mosque 
All the historical 
evidence shows the African to be imma 


with a few teachers. 
ture (and in that sense inferior) in rela- 
tion to the European. Should American 
Whites under the emotional goading of 
various become con- 


pressure groups 


vinced that it is their “duty” to absorb 
the Negroes now living in this country, 
our culture would inevitably deteriorate 
intellectually, morally, and materially. 
It is too great a risk to take in the name 
of abstract kindness. In fact, it could in 
these vears of “cold wars” spell the dif- 
ference between survival and destruc- 
tion. 

Comas uses all of the old propaganda 
dodges, of which I shall mention only 
three: 

1. Derogatory terms.—Apparently 
anyone who believes in genetic racial 
differences is a “racist.” If he finds that 
better than the 


black on a mental test he is a “bigot’’; to 


the white man does 
find the opposite is commendable and 
“scientifically” acceptable. I suppose by 
analogy that anyone who believes in 


genetic sex differences is a “sexist.” 
What name Comas would apply to 
those who believe children to be ““men- 
tally inferior” to adults, I do not know. 
I suggest “‘sadist’’; it isn’t too relevant, 
perhaps, but it has a good nasty ring. 
\gain, Comas quotes from a review of 
Shuey’s book (The Testing of Negro In- 
tellizence, 1958) in which the reviewe 
states that this book will be acceptable 
to the “White” Citizens Councils. It 
happens that the Citizens Councils do 
not use the adjective “White.” To be 
strictly fair, I suppose it would be ap- 
propriate to refer to the NAACP as the 
“Black and/or Tan” NAACP. After all, 
slurs work both ways; and he who dishes 
it out must also be prepared to take it. 

2. Rhetorical questions.—Comas of- 
ten resorts to such ringing queries, and 
sometimes the answers he might get 
would surprise him. For example, he 
deplores my statement that Haiti is an 
unhappy example of what the Negro 
can do when left to govern himself. He 
asks, “Does he class all 15 new Negro 
nations as unhappy examples of self 
government?” The answer to this one is 
a resounding YES—and contemporary 
history as revealed in the daily newspa 
pers fully corroborates this judgment. 

3. Lists of authorities.—It is an old 
propaganda trick to string out a long 





list of names as authority for almost 
every statement; and_ this 
naive reader. 
authorities are 


olten im 
Some ol 
undoubted], 
authentic, but some are the same men 


presses the 
Comas’ 


found over and over “fronting” for al 
most any crusade or cause. The physi 
cal anthropologists (1951 statement) 
who say unequivocally that given “simi 
lar opportunity” the average perform 
ance on a mental test of one race docs 
not “differ appreciably” from that of 
another are out of their field and should 
have known better. A flat statement of 
this sort—without qualification—is sim 
ply not true. 

In closing I cannot do better than to 
quote the statement of a distinguished 
physical anthropologist who describes 
Comas and his colleagues so well that 
he might almost have had them in mind 
C. S. Coon in The Study of Man (1954: 
187-88) writes: 





More serious are the activities of the 
academic debunkers and soft-pedalers who 
operate inside anthropology itself. Basing 
their ideas on the concept of the brothe: 
hood of man, certain writers, who are 
mostly social anthropologists, consider it 
immoral to study race, and produce book 
after book exposing it as a “myth.” Thei 
argument is that because the study of race 
once gave ammunition to racial fascists 
who misused it, we should pretend that 
races do not exist. Their prudery about 
race is equalled by their horror of Vic 
torian prudery about sex. ‘These writers 
are not physical anthropologists, but the 
public does not know the difference 


It is about time it did. 


[Charlottesville, Virginia, 1.3.61 


By R. RuGGLEs GATEs* 


The effusion of Juan Comas on what 
he calls racism” is the most 
extreme example [ have seen of politi 
cal propaganda completely divorced 
from scientific fact. A man who will de 


scend to such perversions of scientific 


“scientific 


truth in the interests of propaganda for 
feits the right to be considered scientific 
or fair-minded by those who have made 
factual contributions to the subject of 
race. To dignify the Nazi propaganda 
of 30 years ago as “scientific” racism is 
an insult to science. Such a statement 
could only be made by a man who is so 
wrapped up in grossly misleading prop 
aganda that he has no interest in scien 
tific truth. 

Comas’ attack is on the Mankind 
Quarterly, founded in 1960 for unbiased 
consideration of the facts of race; but 
his personal attack on me is a complete 
misrepresentation both of my work and 
of my views. He refers to two of my 
books published before 1949 and _ ig 
nores nearly all my publications since 
that date, including all my studies of 
race crossing, of which he is well aware. 
In the last decade I have been, so far as 
I know, the only anthropologist ex 
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tensively engaged in the analysis of 
races in the only way they can be ana- 
lyzed, i.e., by the genetic study of racial 
crosses in 2 or 3 generations. During this 
time I have published some 30 papers on 
racial crossing and related matters con- 
cerning race, which have developed new 
scientific points of view. Many racial 
crosses have been studied on all the con- 
tinents, and as a result a new branch of 
science—racial genetics—has gradually 
developed. All reference to this work is 
carefully suppressed by Comas in his 
desire to promulgate a purely propa- 
eandist view 

I first pointed out 25 years ago that 
each racial cross has to be considered by 
itself. This involves not only the quali- 
ties or inherited characters of the two 
races involved in any cross, but also the 
social and climatic milieu as well as the 
population densities in which the cross 
ing takes place. Paying attention to all 
these aspects, I have concluded that cer 
tain racial crosses are advantageous, o1 
at least not disadvantageous, in certain 
areas and times, as those will know who 
have read my papers. How can any rea- 
sonable person pretend that the prob- 
lem of crossing between Eskimos and 
Alaska or Arctic Canada is 
the same as that between Negroes and 
Whites in the United States? A very dif 
ferent condition has to be faced when, 
America, the bulk of the White 
population are against universal cross 


Nordics in 


as in 


ing with Negroes. Any question of “bet- 
between the races is 
submerged in the 


ter” or “worse” 
widespread feeling 
against miscegenation, which cannot be 
put down to mere prejudice. 

This teeling has been embittered for 
millions by the attempt to force inte- 
eration olf Southern 


uniformity o1 


schools on the 
States in the name of 
“freedom.” It is against this natural feel 
ing and the long history behind it, that 
the propaganda of people like Comas is 
directed. 

Phat the increasing opposition to 
miscegenation is fully justified is con 
firmed by various recent developments 
regarding the primary races. These de 
velopments in knowledge are ignored 
in order to keep the people ignorant of 
what is involved. Instead of a forthright, 
honest, and unbiased approach to the 
subject of races, Comas and his kind 
would substitute propaganda based on 
ignorance, and suppression of truth 
wherever it interferes with their wishful 
but misdirected thinking. 

In the original translation of Gomas’ 
article several sections were 
omitted which are now printed in the 
new translation just received. One of 


large 
arge 


these sections shows such an extraordi- 
nary lack of integrity that it must be 
cited. Referring to my note in Nature 
on the “Disadvantages of Race Mix- 
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ture,”” Comas first misquotes me. I said 
that the UNESCO statement on race 
was issued at the Congress in Vienna. 
He misquotes me as saying it was issued 
by the Congress. ‘This may appear triv- 
ial, but much worse is to follow. 

Having asked me to “justify” my affir- 
mation that the UNESCO statement on 
race mixture was “incautious,” he goes 
on to refer to the fact, which I cited 
from Lehmann, that sickle cell anae- 
mia, a fatal disease, is much more fre- 
quent in American Negroes of mixed 
descent than in pure African Negroes.1 
The other case I cited, that countless 
deaths of Caucasian infants are a result 
of prehistoric crossing between the 
Basques and peoples speaking Indo- 
European languages in Europe, is ig- 
nored because it is evidently unanswer- 
able. 

\ recent paper of Scudder et al. in the 
Mankind Quarterly No. 2 shows that 
the dangers of sensitization (with a fa- 
tal result) for the Kidd, Kell or Duffy 
antigens are much greater when White 
blood is given to a Negro or Negro 
blood to a White. 

I have interrupted my other writing 
to put down these few notes. I deplore 
propaganda as recorded in this article 
because it is a setback to scientific truth. 
The subject is much too large to be 
taken up here in detail. Consequently 
this paper by Comas will be dealt with 
in future numbers of the Mankind 
Quarterly, if any of his statements can 
be found to be sufficiently detachable 
from propaganda to merit a reply. 

|London, 28.2.61] 


By R. Gayre 


It seems to me that Comas’ article 
adds nothing of material value at all. 
It is largely an expression of a certain 
kind of fundamentalist 
faith, with the accompanying smear- 


sociological 


word denigration in the use of the term 
“racism” tor those whose scientific work 
is grounded upon the classical evolution 
of these groups of sciences, and who 
have refused to be stampeded into de- 
nials of the achievements of scientific 
work prior to the past 3 decades. It is 
very disquieting to find, so long after 
the collapse of Hitlerism, anthropologi 
cal and sociological work being dis 
torted and coloured by the obvious ne- 
cessity to deny at any cost the influence 
of heredity, and the natural groupings 
of mankind which have always been 


Reference may be made to one othet 
point. In a contribution on race origins 
written three years ago for Gedda’s De Ge- 
nelica Medica, which is now shortly to ap- 
pear, agreement is expressed with Darwin’s 
view that the primary races of mankind 
are most conveniently treated as sub 
species. 
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manifest and still are, for what some of 
us can only conclude are political and 
ideological ends on the part of those 
whose principal weapon in their ar- 
mory is the denigration as “racists” of 
any who hold to the historic principles 
in anthropology. 

One would be much more impressed 
with the views of Comas if he couched 
his argument in language which did not 
involve the injection of political con- 
cepts. A distortion of science in order 
to justify what are considered sociologi- 
cally desirable ends (and by that distor- 
tion to try to prove that race does not 
exist; that racial differences are super- 
ficial; that mankind is rather the crea- 
ture of a so-called “social heredity” than 
inheritance which is as 
manifest in the mental and emotional 
qualities of man as in his physical qual- 
ities) is as reprehensible as Hitler’s Her- 
renvolk concepts, which were a similar 
distortion of science for political and 


of a genetic 


ideological ends. 

considerable 
number of people who will read Comas’ 
statements in this publication, it is nec- 
essary that the authors who are attacked 
by him should answer them. But as it 


Because of the very 


would be trespassing too much upon 
the hospitality of CURRENT ANTHROPOL- 
ocy to do so at any length in this pub- 
lication—since the replies will of neces- 
sity require to be of some extent— 
facilities will be given in The Mankind 
Quarterly for them to make their con- 
sidered replies to these aspersions. 
[Edinburgh, 17.2.61] 


By GuTorM GJESSING 


Comas probably was not the only an- 
thropologist who felt somewhat embat 
rassed and uncomfortable on reading 
Garrett's article. As a member of the 
Honorary Advisory Board of The Man- 
kind Quarterly I certainly was. Yet the 
inheritance of mental traits, of course, 
is a perfectly legitimate scientific prob- 
lem. Since natural selection and muta 
tion have operated in the biological 
evolution of man, they may equally well 
have produced mental changes o1 mod- 
ifications partly explaining the ethnic 
differentiation of mental types. As I am 
not a geneticist, however, I do not know 
whether or how genetics or physical an 
thropology can solve this problem 
alone. But obviously nobody else does 
either. 

It is therefore quite apparent that we 
need an entirely new approach, theo- 
retical, methodological, and factual, to 
a problem which, in point of fact, is of 
great importance. | have not been able 
to detect anything new in Garrett's ar- 
ticle. either in method or in factual 
data. Does this mean that Comas’ com- 
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prehensive and thorough study is un 
necessary and superfluous? I am afraid 
not. 

Yet, neither Comas nor myself is able 
to look disinterestedly at this whole 
question. Garrett certainly is not. We 
all have our preconceptions, and it is 
well to be aware of this. Hence, I feel 
that one important factor is all too 


often overlooked in this. discussion, 
namely the enculturation of the schol 
ars and scientists themselves. 


Herskovits’ 


(I preter 
concept “enculturation,” 
which is more comprehensive than “so 
cialization,” used by social psycholo 
cists and sociologists.) ‘This does not 
mean, however. that | do not conside1 
Comas’ case a strong one. To my mind 
he has very adequately refuted the main 
argument of Garrett's article. 

Comas’ own article certainly has a 
strongly polemical tone—as had Gar 
rett’s—but this is probably unavoidable 
since all available sources have been 
drained dry by thirsty racists and anti 
racists. Comas’ impressive battery of a1 
euments can, however, get considerable 
support from human ecology, ethnol 
ogy. social anthropology, and sociolog. 
ipart from social psychology and physi 
cal anthropology (including genetics), 
which up till now have almost monopo 
lized the battlefield. But I do not think 
the matter can be finally settled until 
all these fields of study are corporately 
mobilized, and intensive field work is 
conducted by such teams in different 


ecological and socio-cultural environ- 
ments. This again would probably re 
quire a highly sophisticated methodol 
ogv. The 


massive concentration on 


intelligence levels at the expense of 
other mental properties is, In any Case, 
scarcely fruitful as lone as intelligence 
is defined exclusively by scholars encul 
turated in Western intellectual needs 
and logical categories. Clinging to 1.0 


tests when cross-cultural—or ‘“‘cross 


racial” comparisons are concerned is 
obviously very unsatisfactory, since seri 
ous doubt has been cast on their valid 
ity, even in European school-tests. Pro 
jective tests, such as Rorschachs etc. 
have also been shown to be too d¢ pend 
ent on the enculturation of the scholars 
involved in both their making and then 
interpretation. 

\s long as physical anthropologists 
and geneticists are not able to give us 
really conclusive evidence of the 
netic inheritance of mental properties 
it 1s, In my opinion, not permissible to 
disregard the findings of cultural and 
social anthropology (and social psychol 
ogy) about the formation of stereotypes, 
“mechanic” and “organic solidarity,” 
in-group and out-group contrasts, Euro 
pean—American ethnocentrism, “na 
tional characters,” ethnic endogamy, the 


combination of “mechanic” and ‘or 


ganic solidarity” resulting in need for 
territorial expansion, etc. 

And, of course, the whole discussion 
also poses the question of the legitimacy 
ot the “ivory tower,” of the right, in the 
present world situation, to adhere to the 
classical dogma of “science for sciencing 
alone,” which in point of fact means 
giving support to the status quo in glob 
al political affairs. This might well be 
the real pivot of the discussion about 
the “crisis of anthropology.” In any case, 


having lived under German occupation 


during the war, and thus having seen 
the disastrous consequences of “‘scien 
tific racism” as well as of “the-man-in 
the-street” racism, I for my part reject 
such loosely-founded views as Garrett’s 
with a pertectly clear intellectual and 
moral conscience. But as soon as the 
physical-anthropological and genetical 
evidence for his view becomes convince 
ing. | am prepared to change my atti 
tude. 

\lthough I agree almost entirely with 
Comas’ article, I should like to make 


one reservation as far as his endorsing 


the UN “Declaration of Human Rights 


is concerned. From an anthropological 


this declaration, in my 
rather unfortunate. ‘The 
‘Statement on Human Rights” put for 


pornt of view, 


opinion, 1s 


ward by the American Anthropological 
\ssociation should carry considerable 
weight; although framed in a combina 
tion of terms from philosophy and theo 
retical structural-functional social an 
thropology, it probably could have 
been formulated still more clearly and 


convincingly. Oslo, 3.5.61 


By J. B.S. HALDANE 


I regret that [ have not seen the first 
edition of The Mankind Quart rly. But 
| should like to add two items to Comas’ 
Bibliography: 

The Socialist Party of India pub 
lishes a Quarterly called Mankind. I 
im not in agreement with all statements 
in this journal. But the translations into 
Enelish (sometimes by their authors) of 
recent poems in the Telugu language 
are, in my opinion, good evidence for 
high intellectual and aesthetic attain 
ments of their authors. 

I am quoted as author of a joint dec 
laration. I gave my own views in a book 
called Heredity and Politics (1938); and 
since a joint declaration is inevitably a 
compromise, they are better repre sented 
for good or ill. Naturally I have 
changed some of them in 23 years. Per 


there, 


haps, however, I may quote a paragraph 


from it on race crossing: 


I begin with a remark whose extreme 
simplicity shows the extraordinary lack of 
realism which is usually found in the dis 
cussion of this matter. When people say 
that racial mixture is a bad thing or a good 
thing they generally do not say whether 


they are referring to the first generation 


or to later generations. Now any breeder 
of domestic animals will at once realise the 
great dillerence involved. In poultry breed 
ing we use the first cross between pure 
races toa considerable extent. It is uniform 
and vigorous, and often better than cither 
of the original races. We do not carry on 
further because we know that in the second 
generation we shall get a considerably 
greater variation, and generally a certain 
loss of the vigour found in the first genera 
tion of the cross. I can quite imagine that 
in a world under a eugenical dictatorship 
(if you can imagine anything so unpleas 
ant) the large bulk of the population 
would be drawn from the first cross be 
tween two pure races, which would be 
carefully Kept apart, while the first cross 
would not be allowed to breed further. It 
would be quite consistent with the belief 
in the importance of racial purity to hold 
that such an organization of the 
would be desirable. 


world 


\s an anthropologist, Comas must 
have asked himself a question which he 
did not try to answer in his article: 
When we study anv human culture, we 
find that it includes a number of beliefs 
which are held on no rational grounds 
even if such beliefs appear to be com 
moner in cultures other than our own 
We ask what is the function of these be 
liefs: and it often turns out that they 
stabilize the society in question. We may 
or may not go as far as Marxists in seek 
ing for such a function. But obviously 
a belief in the virtues of “noble blood” 
stabilizes a societv in which class mem 
bership is larec lv fixed at birth, and isa 
bad joke in one where it is based on the 
acquisition of wealth. Now the beliefs 
both in racial inequality and in: racial 


equality may be held on 


irrational 
grounds, for example on the basis of 
hypotheses about the wishes of the Crea 
tor, which, in my opinion, are often hid 
den from us. I am inclined to believe 
that there are innate statistical differ 
ences In various Capacities between dil 
ferent human races—but I have no idea 
which races are superior or in what re 
spects. It seems equally irrational to be 
lieve in inequality on the evidence bi 
fore us, or in equality on a_ priori 
grounds. I return to this point later 

belief 


in equality is largely found among peo 


The irrational and doemati« 


ple who have been treated unjustly or 
have seen others treated unjustly on ac 
count of their racial origin. It used to 
be found among a few people who 
hoped that the British Empire would 
develop as the Roman Empire did. If 
this had happened, which it did not, 
India would now be the dominant part 
belict, 


which may not be expressed in racial 


of that Empire. The contrary 
terms, is held not only by apologists of 
colonialism, but by Europeans who ob 
serve that Europe (or at any rate west 
ern and southern Europe) is less impor 
tant than it was, and wish to assure 
themselves that this is a temporary 
phenomenon. A recent book by Mr. Ar 
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thur Koestler, The Lotus and the Ro- 
bot, is a good example of this kind of 
wishful thinking. I quote two passages 
trom tit. 

“The East,” he 
terested in factual knowledge of the ex- 


considers, “‘is less in- 
ternal world” than in “essential Being” 
(p. 81). If so it is curious that Panini in 
India distinguished between dicotyle- 
2,000 
ago, that we have to consult Chi- 


dons and monocotyledons ove) 
years 
nese records tor sunspots and super- 
novae 1,000 years ago, that almost all 
our star names are Arabic, and so on. 

187, 


“could no doubt master the vocabulary, 


The Japanese, I read on p. 
syntax, and grammar of a Western lan- 
guage, if they were willing to adopt the 
matter-of-fact type of thinking and the 
logical categories which the structure of 
the language implies.” It would be in- 
teresting to know in what way the peo- 
ple who, not so long ago, sank two Brit 
ish battleships and defeated several 
British armies departed from matter-of 
fact thinking while doing so. No doubt 
their statesmen thought they would win 
the war. But so did those of Germany 
and Italy. Mr. Koestler does not tell us 
these 


whethet \sian 


2TOSS defects in 
thought 
back for 


climate, 


proc esses, whic h he 


traces 
2,500 vears, are due to genes, 
diet, or what. It is probably 
safer to leave dubious assertions unex 
plained. There has of course been an 
unparalleled outburst of matter-of-fact 
thinking in Europe since A.p. 1560 or so. 
It is now spreading to other continents. 

I may have been peculiarly fortunate, 
but I have found a rather higher me 
dian capacity for observing the external 
India than I 
did in Eneland. The sample is far too 


world in my students in 


small to warrant anv conclusions. How 


ever, it may be 


a general rule that civi 


lized human societies are generally so 


organized that the capacities most ad 
mired in them tend to lower the effec 
tive fertilitv of This 


was certainly so for the capacity for 


thei possessors. 


sanctity in medieval Europe, and for 
money-making in Western Europe and 


North America in the last century. 
\mong the reasons for such a correla 
tion are those adduced by Kinsey and 


his colleagues, and the 
R.A. Fisher 


marrying 


habit (noted by 
ol socially successful men 


heiresses who, because they 


belong to small families, statistically 
carry more genes for infertility than 
other women. The exceptions to this 


rule occur among minorities such as the 
Jews in Europe and the brahmanas (in 
colloquial English, brahmins) of India. 
In these minorities learning is valued, 
and commonly rewarded by early mat 
rage, 


It the 


should expect, at least among peoples 
which have 


general rule were true we 


included a literate class for 
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a thousand years or so, to find a negative 
correlation between past achievements 
in any cultural field and capacities for 
such achievement when full opportuni- 
ties are given for it. | do not take this 
theory seriously. But it is perhaps as 
likely to be true as any other racist the- 
ory. It would of course be hard to prove, 
because to give novel opportunities 
means a profound alteration of a social 
system. 

Such a hypothesis would help to ac- 
count for the cycles of cultural rise and 
fall which are a feature of human his- 
tory. But economic and political factors 
may be more important than biological. 
We simply do not know. What I have 
written may be nonsense. But I do not 
think we know enough to disprove it. 
If this is so, the promulgation of non 
sense may have a certain value in dem 
onstrating what sorts of data are needed 


to disprove it. {Calcutta, 28.2.61)] 


By Sir JULIAN HUXLEY 


Juan Comas’ review is a useful refuta- 
Garrett’s article, which I had 
previously seen and with which I pro 


tion of 


foundly disagreed. However, I have a 
number of minor criticisms: 

1. I should have thought that very 
few weneticists express views as radical 
as Klinebere’s, in minimising genetic 
racial characteristics. 


effects and 


2. 1 should not have thought it true 
that all racists attribute “total influence 
to heredity.” 


3. As regards the alleged inferiority 
of the Negro, Comas might have cited 
their definite superiority in certain 
fields of athletics. 

1. My major criticism is that Comas 
does not use his terms correctly. ‘Vhis is 
most significant in regard to the term 
“outbreeding.” This he sometimes 
equates with miscegenation. However, 
miscegenation is a technical term denot 
ing crosses between ethnic strains that 
differ in a major way, whereas outbreed 
ing is a general term merely denoting 
that members of a single family line o1 
group, of any biological dimension, do 
habitually cross, to a greater or lesset 
degree, with members differing from 
themselves. There is always a balance 
between outcrossing or outbreeding and 
inbreeding in all organisms 
habitually 


rely entirely on asexual reproduction 


except 
those which self-fertilise or 

5. There is no attempt to deal with 
the theoretically quite valid objection 
that the 


brought 


excessive variation always 


about as the result of wide 


crosses may be deleterious in some re 


spects. Thus, whereas some degree of 


heterozygosity is valuable, e.g. in respect 
of hybrid vigour, and indeed seems al 


most universal, yet extreme variations 
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are theoretically quite likely to be in 
adaptive and deleterious. 
[London, 3.3.61] 


By ASHLEY MONTAGU 


Juan Comas, in his admirable essay, 
draws attention to a phenomenon 
which will, it is to be feared, be long 
with us—the phenomenon of racism. 
This will continue for years to require 
the vigilant attention of scientists. Ra- 
cist propaganda, from whatever source 
it emanates, imposes an obligation upon 
the scientist to deal with it in the light 
of the facts. Events during the last gen- 
eration have taught us that it is no 
longer possible to ignore the activities 
of racists, or to dismiss them as beneath 
notice. 

Views relating to race, when pro- 
pounded within the open forum of sci- 
ence, require especial attention from 
scientists, for the authority of the scien- 
tist, in an age in which science has be- 
come the secular religion of the day, is 
likely to carry great weight with the 
public. 

Let me begin, then, by saying that I 
with 
evervthing that Comas has written in 


am unreservedly in agreement 
his paper. It would, indeed, be hard to 
improve upon it. Having seen a copy of 
The Mankind Quarterly 1 inclined to 
the view that it would undoubtedly die 
of its own inanition. I was somewhat 
concerned to see the names of several of 
inv colleagues as members of the honor- 
arv advisory board; knowing them well, 
that had 


aware of the nature of the journal when 


I was certain they been un 
they accepted the invitation to lend 
their names to its purposes. 

Comas quotes Merton and Montagu 
on the significance to be attached to in 
telligence tests. I should, if I may, like 
to draw attention to a paper by Dob 
zhansky and Montagu (1947) on natu 
ral selection and the mental capacities 
of mankind, in which the authors have 
discussed the evolutionary factors which 
render it probable that in the course of 
human evolution natural selection has 
favored the behaviorally plastic or edu 
cable rather than those who were pos 
sessed of some special trait. All the evi 
dence at our disposal supported this 
interpretation of the evolutionary proc 
the 
man’s mental capacities, and the conclu 


ess with respect to evolution of 


sion that was drawn, namely, that be 
cause natural selection put a premium 
upon the general trait of educability 


rather than upon any special trait, the 
mental capacities of mankind probably 

For an account of the circumstances un 
der which one member of the Honorary 
Advisory Board of The Mankind Quarte rly 
resigned, see Skerlj (1960). 
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did not differ in any marked way among 
any of its genogroups.° 

This 
mental evolution and kinship has been 


interpretation of mankind's 
widely accepted by scientists, and I am 
acquainted with no attempted rebuttal 
of it. This interpretation is, of course, a 
theory, but so also is the theory of natu 
ral selection. Mention is here made ol 
the 1947 Dobzhansky 
Montagu for the reason that it brings 


paper by and 


support to, and is consistent with, the 


evidence derived from every unbiased 


and culture-free test—by which I do not 


mean the culture-bound intelligence 
tests devised in the Western world for 
application to persons socialized and 
Western 


rather to the experience of those who 


educated in the world, but 
have had abundant opportunities of 
judging for themselves the mental ca 
pacities of non-literate peoples of every 
kind among whom they have lived. I 
refer to the observations made repeat 
edly among the Australian Aborigines, 
and to the quite remarkable but little 
known fact that in the nineteen-eighties 
“the aboriginal school at Ramahyuck, 
in Victoria, stood for three consecutive 
years the highest of all state schools of 
the colony in examination results, ob 
taining one hundred per cent of marks” 
(Mathew 1899). The italics are those of 
the reporter, the Rev. John Mathew, 
who preceded his startling statement 
with the remark, “In 
often been 


schools, it has 
that 
quite as 


observed aboriginal 
and 
rapidly as children of European pat 


ents.” 


children learn easily 


Carpenter’s account of the astonish 
ing mechanical abilities of the Aivilik 
Fskimo of Southampton Island is an- 
other case in point. Carpenter writes 
(1955: 131-45) 

If arctic literature rarely mentions the Es 
kimos’ mechanical aptitude, it is simply 
because it silent about 
things which are taken for granted about 
Eskimo life. Yet all observers to whom I 
have spoken agree there is something here 
not easily explained. I have heard many 
stories about Eskimo mechanics, some diffi 
cult to credit were it not for the fact that 
their achievements can be daily observed. 

Aivilik men are first-class mechanics 
They delight in stripping-down and_ re 
assembling engines, watches, all machinery. 
I have watched them repair instruments 
which American mechanics, flown into the 
Arctic for this purpose, have abandoned in 
despair. Working with the simplest tools 
often hand-made, they make replacements 
of metal and ivory. Towtoongie made a 


is so often those 


hinge for me, so small I had to hold it 
directly before my eyes to see how it 
worked. Omowyak took a driving shaft 


from a large engine and, finding it too large 
for his own engine, reduced the diamete1 
by a third, in the most ingenious manner 
with only simple hand tools. No engine is 


* Genogroup, a new term, suggested to me 
by Sir Julian Huxley, as defining a popula 
tion possing a commonality of genes which 
distinguishes them from other populations. 
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beyond repair. Admittedly, some are odd 
looking affairs by the time the Aivilik are 
through with them, but they run. 


Gar- 
rett’s statistics where they belong. One 


Carpenter's observations put 


may wonder how the Aivilik would do 
on intelligence tests administered and 
ingeniously analysed by Garrett? One 
Abo- 


rigines would do, for one of the mem 


already knows how the Australian 


bers of the Honorary Advisory Board of 
The Mankind Quarterly, Stanley D. 
Porteus, has told us, in two books which 
constitute monuments to the method 
by which intelligence tests should not 
be cross-culturally administered and the 
erroneous inferences which should not 
be drawn from them (Porteus 1931, 
1937). 

With respect to Negroes and intelli 
eence tests, the evidence is clear that 
when Negroes enjoy improved socio 
economic conditions they do better on 
intelligence tests than Whites who have 
not enjoyed such improved conditions. 
The famous U.S. Army intelligence tests 
of World War I abundantly testified to 
that fact, but owing to certain pressures 
at that time, the full analysis of the data 
that 
analysis were not permitted full pub 
(Montagu 1944). When, in 


March 1944, the scandalous proceedings 


and the conclusions drawn from 


lication 


were instituted by U.S. Representative 
Andrew J. May of Kentucky, which suc 
cessfully prevented the use by the U.S. 
Army of Benedict and Weltfish’s The 
Races of Mankind, 1 recalculated the 
statistics of the published findings of 
the U.S. Army intelligence tests, for Mr. 
May had objected to “a claim in the 
book that surveys indicated the average 
Negro in New York, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts was the intellectual equal 
of the average white resident of Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas and Mississippi” (Wash 
ington Times-Herald, April 28, 1944). 
Upon re-analysis the results were even 
more striking than Mr. May had mis- 


r 
1g 





stated them or than they had been 
stated in the original report. ‘The usual 
statement in the literature is that Ohio 
Negroes with a score of 45.5 did better 
on the Comprehensive Alpha ‘Tests 
than did the Whites from tour South 
May 
“prejudiced,” and it was in order to 
verily the original findings of the U.S 


\rmy intelligence tests that I re-exam 


ern states. objected to this as 


ined the figures. May also objected to 
the Benedict-Weltfish pamphlet on the 
eround that it was unscientific, since the 
artist had depicted Adam and Eve with 
navels. indeed, 


was a delicate 


touch, which greatly appealed to me as 


This, 


an anatomist. I have always regretted 
that so gifted a casuist as Mr. May did 
not spend his final days in a monastery 
rather than as he did, in jail for certain 
sleight-of-hand activities in connection 
with government contracts at the very 
time he was being so exercised over the 
navels of Adam and Eve. However, all 
was not loss, for upon the stimulus pro 
vided by Mr. May’s objections, restudy 
of the data to which he objected led to 
the discovery that, far from overstating 
or misrepresenting the actual results of 
the U.S. Army 
facts had been understated, and if there 


intelligence tests, the 


had been any misrepresentation it had 
been in a direction very different from 
that suggested by Andrew J. May. 

While the Army Intelligence tests re 
ported the findings on Whites from 48 
states and the District of Columbia, in 
the case of Negroes data were available 
for only 24 states and the District of 
Columbia. In the discussion which fol- 
lows, this should be borne in mind, for 
it is quite possible that had data been 
available for Negroes from all the states 
of the Union, several more states would 
have shown higher median scores for 
Negroes than for Whites of some other 
states. 

Analysis of the data on the intelli 
gence tests carried out on Negro and 


TABLE |! 


ARMY COMPREHENSIVI 


ALPHA Tests: WHITE RECRUITS FROM 1] SOUTHERN STATES 


COMPARED WITH NEGRO RECRUITS FROM 4 NORTHERN STATES* 





Southern Median 


States Score 
Arkansas 35.60 
Mississippi 37.65 
North Carolina 38.20 
Georgia 39.35 
Louisiana 11.10 
\labama 41.35 
Kentucky 41.50 
Oklahoma 13.00 
Texas 13.45 
Tennessee 14.00 
South Carolina 15.05 


Northern Median 


States Score 
Ohio 15.35 
Illinois 12.25 
Indiana 11.55 
New York 38.60 





* Computed from the Data in R. M. Yerkes, Psychological Examining in the United 
States Army, Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, XV, 1921, pp. 690-691, ‘Tables 


205-206. 
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White recruits during World War I 
showed that Northern Negro recruits, 
on the average, did better on the tests 
than Southern Negro recruits. The tests 
also showed that Negroes from certain 
Northern states, on the whole, did bet 
ter in the tests than White recruits from 
almost all the Southern states. The 
median scores of the groups concerned 
are shown in ‘Table 1. 

From Table | it will be seen that the 
from Ohio, median 
15.35, did than the 
Whites of I] states, all of which happen 


Negroes with a 


score ol better 
to be Southern. The Negroes of Illinois, 
with a score of 42.25, and the Negroes 
of Indiana, with a score of 41.55, did 
better than the Whites from 7 Southern 
while the Negroes from New 
York with a score of 38.60 did better 
than the Whites from 3 Southern states. 


states, 


Every bit of available evidence indi 
cates that the Negroes from the North 
ern states better than the 
Negroes and Whites from the Southern 
Table 1, 


virtue of any inborn advantages, but be- 


who did 


states shown in did so not by 
cause of the social, economic, and edu- 
cational advantages enjoyed by the 
Northern Negroes in comparison with 
those enjoved by Southern Negroes and 
Whites. 

Marcuse and Bitterman (1946) have 
shown that the scores made on these 
tests are significantly correlated with 
the yearly educational expenditures of 
the states from which the test subjects 
were drawn, as well as with the pel 
capita income prevailing in those states. 
These facts are well brought out in 
Table 2. As Marcuse and Bitterman re- 
mark (1946:23), 


Itis probably most warranted to conclude 
from the correlations presented here that 
Beta scores, like Alpha scores, are strongly 
influenced by cultural factors concomitant 
with the socioeconomic levels of the states 


Most of us, I think would agree with 
Julian Huxley (1949:185) that 


the genetic variability of the human species 
is so well distributed that the average ge 
netic difference between different classes o1 
social groups and different nations o1 
ethnic groups is negligible or small in its 
ctfects compared with the improvements 
which can be effected through better living 
conditions and education. 


\t this point I should like to com 
ment on Garrett’s revival of the race 
mixture disharmony canard, with par 
ticular reference to Davenport and 
Steggerda’s Race Crossing in Jamaica. 
In the first place, let it be recorded that 
Steggerda dissociated himself from 
Davenport's interpretation of his find 
ings. Stegeerda did the field work, and 
Davenport wrote the report. So much is, 
in justice, owed to the memory of an 
able scientist. Davenport most certainly 


tried to prove that race mixture in Ja 
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maica (as elsewhere) led to physical and 
mental disharmonies, just as Garrett is 
anxious to prove the Negro inferior to 
the White. It is the mark of the genuine 
scientist that he is interested, not in 
proving theories, but in discovering the 
truth. Let us consider Garrett’s claim 
that “Davenport and Steggerda in their 
Jamaica studies reported that race mix- 
ture leads to physical as well as mental 
disharmonies.”” What are the facts? 
Some of the hybrids measured by 
Steggerda combination of 
“long arms and short legs.” “We do not 
know,” writes Davenport (1929:471) 


showed a 


whether the disharmony of long legs is a 
disadvantageous one for the individuals 
under consideration. A long-legged, short- 
armed person has, indeed, to stoop more 
to pick up a thing on the ground than one 
with the opposite combination of dishar- 
mony in the appendages. 


This generalization is based on the 
grand total of 3 out of 4 Brown (hybrid) 
Jamaicans, a generalization which is 
made by Davenport as if it applied to 
his own findings on the Jamaican 
Browns as compared to the Jamaican 
Blacks and Whites. H. S. Jennings 
(1930) rather uncritically adopted this 
generalization and made it part of the 
basis of a discussion on the possible ill 
effects of hybridization, which consti- 
tutes the only unsatisfactory section in 
an otherwise admirable book. 

W. E. Castle, more than 30 years ago, 
cogently disposed of both Davenport's 
and Jennings’ generalizations by stating 
the plain facts as represented by Daven 
port and Steggerda’s own figures (Table 
3). 


It will be seen from the figures in 
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able 3 that the arm length of the 
Browns is, on the average, six-tenths of 
a centimeter greater than in blacks, and 
1.1 centimeters greater than in Whites; 
and the leg length of the Browns is two- 
tenths of a than in 
Blacks. Presumably it is here that the 
“disharmony” 


centimeter less 


is alleged to exist. It 
should, however, be evident that the 
order of the differences in total stature 
is so small—at most not more than 214 
centimeters (1 inch) between Brown 
and White—and the disparity between 
arm and leg lengths so minute, that it 
becomes utterly ridiculous to suggest 
that such differences could made the 
slightest difference in stooping or in the 
efficiency with which things could be 
picked up. 

Traits in which the 
found to be intermediate between 
Whites and Blacks, are never referred 
to as such by Davenport, but always as 
“inferior.” It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that when Davenport found that 


Browns were 


the Blacks seem to do better in simple men- 
tal arithmetic and with numerical series 
than the Whites. They also follow better 
complicated directions for doing things 


these uncomfortable disclosures had to 
be explained away. The “explanation” 
offered by Davenport constitutes one of 
the most remarkable in the whole his- 
tory of this subject. “It seems a plau- 
sible hypothesis,” writes 
(1929: 469) 


Davenport 


for which there is considerable support, 
that the more complicated a_ brain, the 
more numerous its ‘association fibers,’ 
the less satisfactorily it performs the sim- 
ple numerical problems which a calculat- 
ing machine does so quickly and accurately. 


TABLE 2 
RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MEDIAN BETA SCORES FOR THE VARIOUS STATES 
AND MepIAN ALPHA Scores, ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES 
(1910) AND Per Capita Incomes (1919)* 





Educational Expenditures 


Per Capita Population 


| 4-17 Years 


Beta (white)? .64 (.81)° 


Beta (Negro)' 72 (.76)° 


la 


Per Capita Alpha* ilpha* 
Income (White) (Negro) 
50° .67 
.67 ° 65 





* Marcuse & Bitterman, “Notes on the Results of Army Intelligence Testing in World 


War I; 


Science CIV, 1946, 231-232. 
Alpha tests were given to literates. 


® Beta tests were designed for illiterates and foreigners. 
Figures in parentheses are comparable correlations with median Alpha scores 


TABLE 3 


LimMB PROPORTIONS AND STATURE IN JAMAICANS 





Blac k 


Arm length in cm Si. 22 OS 
Leg length in cm 92.5 + 0.4 
Total stature in cm 170.6 + 0.6 


Brown White 

57.9 + 0.2 56.8 = 0.4 
92 3 + 0.3 92.0 = 0.4 
170.2 + 0.5 727 = Ca 











This is very elegant indeed. Even when 
the Blacks do better than the Whites an 
argument must be devised whereby 
their achievement is turned into yet an- 
other evidence of their inferiority! As 
Lancelot (1960:17) has. re- 
marked ol of 


Hogben 
Davenport's “hypothesis,” 
“It would be paranoid to attribute a 
mischievous intention to anv whose cri 
teria of reasoning are so sub-standard.” 
It would be equally paranoid to accuse 
Garrett of disingenuously citing Race 
Crossing in Jamaica in support of the 
miscegenation-disharmony hypothesis. 
Castle, in reviewing the book in 1930, 
stated the facts 
(1930:605). 


only too accurately 


We like to think of the Negro as an in 
ferior. We like to think of Negro-white 
crosses as a degradation of the white race. 
We look for evidence in support of the 
idea and try to persuade ourselves that we 
have found it even when the resemblance 
is very slight. The honestly made records 
of Davenport and Steggerda tell a very dif- 
ferent story about hybrid Jamaicans from 
that which Davenport and Jennings tell 
about them in broad sweeping statements. 
The former will never reach the ears of 
eugenics propagandists and Congressional 
committees: the latter will be with us as 
the bogey men of pure-race enthusiasts for 
the next hundred vears. 


One final point: Why is it that Gar- 
rett and others like him are so anxious 
to prove the Negro inferior? Quite ob- 
viously science and truth are not in- 
volved here. except as devices behind 
the screen of which the true motivations 
of such persons find expression. How 
many times will it have to be reiterated 
that human beings are not “races” o1 
groups” of any kind, but persons, each 
endowed with a unique colligation of 
potentialities which require develop- 
ment in a stimulating human environ- 
ment? It matters not one whit what the 
statistical findings may be on any group 
as compared with another. The fact re 
mains, and will remain, that 
such findings can have no relevance for 
the simple principle that all men, by 
virtue of their humanity, have a right, 


alwavs 


and should be afforded every opportu 
nity, to fulfill themselves. None of the 
findings of physical or cultural anthro 
pology. or of psychological tests, can in 
any wav affect this principle, which is 
an ethical one—an ethical principle 
which happens, in every way, to be sup- 
ported by the findings of science (Leake 
1917). [Princeton, New Jersey, 2.15.61] 


By HANS NACHTSHEIM 


As one of the authors of the 1951 
Statement on Race, I wish to sav that I 
perfectly article. 
Neither in the field of anthropology 


nor in the 


agree with Comas’ 
field of genetics have any 
publications appeared in the past dec 
ade which compel us to correct our! 


Statement. Berlin-Dahlem, 2.3.61 
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By CLARENCE P. OLIVER 


Without attempting to discuss Co- 
mas’ paper, I should like to state my 
opinions about what one might wish 
to see done. 

We should continue to collect and 
disseminate information about the ge- 
netics of man. Currently we have very 
little the genetic 
basis for most human traits except the 
inherited, 


information about 


more simply pathological 
ones. 
inter- 


ested in human genetics, recognize that 


Geneticists, including those 
both environment and heredity are ef 
fective in the development of a pheno 
type. We no longer subscribe to the 
expression “Nature or Nurture.” An en- 
vironmental agent can cause certain 
phenotypes. Sometimes heredity is a 
stronger agent than environment. Often 
a geneticist can determine that gene 
action is influenced by a specific en 
vironmental circumstance. 

Some of us believe that it is advisable 
to determine the distribution pattern 
of genes and genotypes in our popula- 
tions, and that it should be done rapidly 
and with accuracy. This involves no in 
tent to aid discrimination, regardless of 
what some people say, nor to bolster 
preconceived theories. ‘The purpose is 
to know ourselves for what we are. We 
can hope that after sufficient facts are 
available, speculation will be less in- 
volved in discussions about group and 
racial characteristics. This hope may 
not be realized, because biological in 
terpretations and sociological theories 
do not always tread the same pathways. 

We should expect groups to differ 
senetically, if one has been isolated 
from the other. This should not be a 
surprise to anyone and should not dis 
turb anyone. What we need for a more 
sympathetic understanding of our 
know 
groups are similar and wherein they are 
different. We 


how effective selection is, and which en 


fellow-men 1s to wherein the 


should determine just 


vironmental agents affect what gene 
expressions. It is important to learn 
about gene interaction responsible fon 
one phenotype as we measure o1 iden 
tify it. We know very little in human 
eenetics about the multiple effects of a 
single gene or gene pair. One gene may 
have a control in the development of 
many traits. A recessive gene pair in the 
fruit fly causes or conditions defects in 
volving the eyes, claws, pulvilli, and 
female ducts. It also reduces viability 
and fertility. We know that the gene 
has a secondary effect on viability and 
fertility in this organism, because we 
can and do study the action of the gene. 
Some complexes in man involve fertility 
as well as morphological variants, but 


we know very little about them. Fspe 


cially we lack information about pos 
sible slight effects of the genes on vi 
ability. 

Mental development in man in the 
normal range has not been subjected to 
critical genetical studies as yet. I be 
lieve, though, that methods for the 
study will be discovered. It will be an 
important step for all of us. 

I have one comment to make about a 
specific statement in Comas’ paper. He 
advocates or leaves the impression that 
we should have exogamic crossing to 
balance a known deleterious recessive 
gene. If the trait is too undesirable, the 
procedure will merely keep the dele 
terious genes in our genepool, which 
is already which 
Also it is 
possible and perhaps probable that 


overloaded and in 
more arise by mutation. 
a deleterious recessive gene has a harm 
ful effect on the individual who is het 
erozygous—not necessarily a very strik- 
ing effect, although viability might be 
reduced. As a consequence, I would sug 
gest that the known heterozygote ot 
homozygote with the undesirable trait 
be advised of the possible consequences 
in his descendants if he transmits the 
gene. It is possible that I have read into 
the statement something that the author 
did not intend. If that is not correct, I 
still accord him a right to his own opin 
ion. 

Until genetics, biochemists, and phys 
ical anthropologists gather adequate in 
the genetical back 
ground of mental development, we can 


formation about 
expect controversies between those who 
advocate a strong cultural effect and 
those who consider heredity a strong 
agent. Probably we should not expect 
an understanding to be reached with 
our present knowledge. Nor do we want 
a society of absolute conformity. Every 
one has a right to express his opinion, 
but he should grant the same right to 
others. A person who believes that he 
has information to support his belief 
has a right to set up his own hypothesis. 
However, any hypothesis, regardless of 
the person who made it, is subject to 
study to get to the truth, and no one 
knows what the truth will be. 
Unfortunately, the term “racist” is 
used without discrimination by writers. 
In our society one finds a tendency for 
people to generalize and to group indi 
viduals on the basis of common occupa- 
tion, association in an effort (whether 
political or religious or otherwise), com 
mon nationality, and other combina 
tions. What is known or believed about 
one in the group is applied to all others 
in the same group. Apparently this is 
true if anyone shows an interest in ra 
cial studies, regardless of motive. He is 
in a different group and he wants to 
study population characteristics, or ra 
cial characteristics; therefore, he is 
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called a racist. I do not suggest anything 

to do about it, but I intend to remain 

interested in human genetics. 
[Austin, Texas, 23.3.61] 


By S. D. PortTrus* 


In accepting the editorial invitation 
to comment on the material relating to 
race differences, I was undecided 
whether to pay attention to the heavy 
artillery of the statement issued by a 
eroup of anthropologists and geneticists 
or to deal with the light but elusive 
cavalry represented by Comas’ strangely 
titled article ‘“‘‘Scientific’ Racism 
\eain?’’. | have chosen the first alterna 
tive. 

However, using the military analogy 
of defence and attack would misrepre 
sent my own position in the matter, 
which is not far from midway between 
the two opposing forces—which means 
that I shall probably be hit from both 
sides. 

\s far as the facts set forth by the 
joint statement are concerned, I have 
little or no objection to make. I would 
subscribe to its definition of race and 
its account of how differences between 
races have developed and been main 
tained; | would agree that what physical 
and mental differences do exist are the 
product of both cultural and hereditary 
forces; I, too, am averse to adding up 
those differences so as to make judg 
ments of general racial superiority o1 
inferiority; | am heartily in accord with 
the inconclusive statement of the evi 
dence for or against inequality, indi 
cated repeatedly in the manifesto by the 
use of such phrases as “no demonstrated 
connexion between cultural and racial 
traits,” “scientific material available to 
us at present.” “possible but not 
proved,”—all of which leave the ques 
tion open. 

It is only when certainty is rather 
dogmatically expressed that I would 
question the statement. One example 
is the fact that “within different popu 
lations consisting of many human types 
one will find approximately the same 
range of temperament and _ intelli 
gence.” If these “populations” mean 
races, I would regard the affirmation 
as being at present unprovable. We 
certainly do not have any surveys bear 
ing on that point. Obviously, since im 
becility can occur in both Australian 
Aborigines and Whites, the lowest ra 
cial levels are equivalent; but 1 would 
hesitate to believe that the highest lev 
els are coterminous until, of course, 
there appears an aboriginal Shake 
speare or Einstein or even a few FEdisons. 

Then, too, I would avoid such inde 
finable provisos as “given equal oppor- 
tunities average performances of one 
race do not differ from that of another,” 
and such vague pronouncements as “the 
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normal individual, irrespective of race, 
is essentially educable,” and any impli- 
cations that conditioning is more im- 
portant than hereditary qualities. I 
would consider it imprudent to attempt 
to sum up the relative importance of 
nature and nurture in the development 
of any individual, whether normal, sub 
normal, or supernormal. These are 
merely criticisms of the form of the 
statement, not the facts. In so many 
directions do we need more evidence 
that some of the positive implications 
of the racial manifesto depart therefore 
from scientific caution. 

What pleases me most is that these 
anthropologists and geneticists are not 
afraid to accept and define the term 
race. To the extent that they agree that 
differences do occur between racial ag- 
eregations, they are “racists.” I certainly 
would not personally, and in the same 
sense, disclaim the designation. But the 
fact that I am heartily in sympathy with 
further exploration of race differences, 
whether mental, temperamental, or 
physical, surely does not make me more 
or less of a racist; willingness to investi- 
gate does not set one apart from the au- 
thors of the statement. That willingness 
is the sole reason for my accepting a po 
sition on the list of the editorial ad 
visors of The Mankind Quarterly. 

Since the present uncertainty is due 
to the lack of valid methods for meas 
uring differences, one would naturally 
expect some acclaim for any conscien 
tious effort to deal with the problem. In 
1929 I spent 8 months in Australia at 
tempting to gain some insight into 
aboriginal mentality, and in 1934 used 
6 months of travel and work in Africa 
for a similar purpose. I believed that if 
racial differences existed their investiga- 
tion among primitive peoples should 
be more illuminating and possibly eas 
ier than if ethnic groups of higher cul 
tural status were chosen. 

Since the Maze tests which I devised 
in 1914 had proved to be much more 
easily applicable to all types and condi 
tions of men than other tests, I made 
them the mainstay of my studies. The 
two books which reported my results 
The Psychology of a Primitive People 
and Primitive Intelligence and Environ 
ment—met with a fine reception except 
among anthropologists. If at that time 
eeneticists could have got into the act, 
they would doubtless have shown sim 
ilar disapproval. Possibly my rather pre 
tentious titles offended. I supplemented 
Maze examinations with other tests 
which seemed relatively culture-free, 
and devised others. In all these com 
parisons, the Maze showed the most 
marked differences. For example, the 
Bushmen tested only 7.56 vears, and 
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the Sakai of Malaya 8.02 years, as 
against Aborigines with no mission con- 
tacts 10.47 years, and Central Austra- 
lians 12.08 years. Thus, in spite of all 
criticisms of the test, the Aborigines did 
surprisingly well. No African group, 
even those in Mission schools, equalled 
the Central Australian average. The 
S.D.’s did not vary greatly. 

\ll of these tests had one weakness 
that now is apparent, but which the 
critics, not having had much experience 
with testing the intelligence of any sub- 
jects, primitive or otherwise, failed to 
seize upon. This was the fact that so 
little examining material was then 
available that preliminary practice o1 
fore-exercise was not given. Travel in 
central and northwestern Australia and 
the Kalahari Desert also was so difficult 
that time for individual examinations 
was limited. If only the characteriza- 
tion of this work by one anthropologist, 
“the giving of mazes to 25 natives in a 
three-day sojourn,” had been correct, 
more reliable results might have been 
achieved! In 270,000 square miles of 
the Kalahari there were estimated to be 
only 6,000 Bushmen left, or roughly one 
to 40.000 square miles, while in a mil- 
lion square miles of the Australian con- 
tinent, only about 30.000 aboriginals 
lived. Only an armchair-borne anthro- 
pologist sitting in New York City could 
have envisaged such a brief enquiry as 
possible. 

Despite the demand for evidence on 
racial differences, which exists to this 
day, the anthropologists were not 
pleased with my efforts. Some were 
most indignant at any claim that these 
were pioneer investigations. In their 
view, all anthropologists were psychol- 
ogists, particularly Spencer and Gillen 
in Australia, though they did not men- 
tion David Livingstone, who was my 
predecessor in describing some parts of 
the Kalahari which I visited. Others ac- 
cepted the pioneering claim, but turned 
their scorn on to the tests used. particu- 
larly the Maze. 

One reviewer in the London Times 
expressed the opinion that mazes and 
formboards and dot-estimation tests 
were merely “baby plays’ and puzzles 
completely outside the interest of sav- 
ages. Even such an authority as kline- 
berg commented on my subjects’ “fre 
quent lack of interest in the whole pro- 
cedure,” which somehow I had failed 
to notice. As regards Maze perform 
ance, I was more worried about the 
over-concern with the tests shown by 
the Aborigines and the Bushmen than 
with any indifference of attitude. Some 
old men’s persistence in completing the 
whole series was quite a hindrance. One 
half-blind individual, whose records I 
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did not plan to use and to whom I had 
given only the early mazes, complained 
to the interpreter that I had given him 
only the baby ones, thus anticipating 
the reviewer's insight. 

In this respect | am not dependent 
solely on my own observation. Fry and 
Pulleine, two medical anthropologists 
examined some Iliaura tribe members 
who lived 200 miles northeast of Alice 
Springs in Central Australia. The au 
thors were impressed with the difficulty 
of the tests. They sav: “While watch 
ing a native at work on these prob 
lems, one can almost feel the intensity 
of the mental strain involved.” 

Du Bois, in her work among the peo 
ple of Alor, also noted that the exam 
iner could tell when the mazes became 
difficult to her subjects by the increase 
odor! My comment was that 
any of the White man’s testing devices 


of body 


that could make an aboriginal strain 
himself mentally, or an Alorese sweat, 
must be of absorbing interest. A form 
board was often boring, a Maze test 
never. Kilton Stewart gave Maze tests 
to Ainu in northern Japan, to Senoi 
and Sakai in Malaya, to illiterates in a 
Chinese poorhouse, to Bajou or “‘sea- 
gypsies” of Borneo, to Negritos in Lu 
zon, and reported similar eager interest 
and desire to succeed. 

But in spite of this high level of moti- 
vation evinced in working on a test 
devised in an alien culture, some an- 
thropologists thought the whole effort 
a waste of time. Herskovits took a very 
dim view of what he called my “trustful 
“that something 
called race is a determining factor in be 
havior,” 


ness” in believing 
and characterized the testing 
of racial intelligence as “a tragi-comedy 
in the history of science.”” Apparently 
none of these critics was inspired to go 
out and show us how the job ought to 
be done. If there is any tragedy of sci 
ence in the matter, it is that there was 
no attempt by psychologists to supple 
ment or validate these early studies, 
and that in default of other studies, we 
are compelled to discuss them today. 
Disinterment of old bones is not a pleas 
ant task, but if that is all the evidence 
there is, the job must be done. 
Though the first burst of enthusiasm 
mental subsided, the 
down-grading of which Klineberg once 


over tests has 


spoke does not seem to be affecting the 
Maze. For 


seems to enjoy 


a test series 47 vears old, it 
a remarkably increasing 
vitality. In the past 12 years, investiga 
tions carried out by workers other than 
the author have shown that of all the 
tests now available in the psychological 
kitbag, the Maze is consistently the most 
sensitive to the drastic brain damage 
effected by lobotomy and other forms of 
psychosurgery, the definitive report be 
ing Smith's article in Mental Science in 
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1960. In the past 5 years, experience in- 
that it is the only test 
which reflects mental changes following 
the routine administration of tranquil- 
izing drugs. Thirty years ago, O'Shea 


dicates clearly 


and her co-workers showed that experi 
mentally-induced Vitamin B deficiency 
also causes marked deterioration in 
Maze performance. 

There are new uses of the Maze that 
were not available 30 years ago. The 
qualitative scoring reveals reliable dif- 
ferences between delinquent and non 
delinquent while the 


most recent development is an index 


temperaments, 


of flexibility as against rigidity, which 
can also be used as a measure of subcon 
scious memory. In short, the Maze as a 
measure of human adaptability has 
moved forward in psychologists’ esteem 
rather than the reverse. Not even its 
early anthropological critics could now 
regard it as a “comic puzzle.” 

[his merely leads up to the idea that 
the time is now ripe for continued un 
prejudiced, impartial enquiry into the 
reality and possible significance of ra 
cial differences. As regards this, I have 
several UNESCO should 


take the initiative in forming a commit- 


suggestions. 


tee containing, if such exist, scientists 
who have carried out mental and physi 
cal studies of racial groups—excluding 
the chair-borne experts. Such a commit 
tee could discuss and recommend meas 
uring devices that would be properly 
applicable. 
Secondly, I that the 
subjects of studies of mentality should 


would suggest 


be a very primitive race, such as the 
\ustralian Aborigines, who are unlikely 
thei 
wounded by such an investigation. Sci 
entific 


to have national sensitivities 
workers who are not averse to 
hardships in pursuit of truth could still 
find them in sufficient number. 

Thirdly, UNESCO should — ade 
quately support the work and under- 
write the cost of publication of reports, 
which should be joint if possible, inde 
pendent if otherwise. 

Lastly, I would recommend that un 
til the cow's teeth have been counted, 
a moratorium be called on name-call- 
ing, accusations of prejudice, and even 
the use of quotation marks as a none 
too subtle form of derogatory citation. 
Twenty years ago I suggested to Kline 
berg that we join forces in an expedi 
tion to Australia, work together upon 
an agreed-upon program, and issue a 
joint report. A great deal of misunder 
standing and have 


bickering might 


been saved if this scheme had been 
found to be practicable. 

Chasing primitives over large conti 
nent sections is now beyond my powers, 
but I should be very much interested in 
such a co-operative project, more espe 


cially if it was not aimed at proving 


racial superiority or its reverse. I came 
back from my journeys with a great re- 
spect for the resourcefulness of the na 
tive, and the realization that on his own 
ground and dependent upon his own 
heritage, he was a much better man 
than I was when it came to adapting 
himself to extreme living conditions. 
When it was a case of his adaptability 
to my kind of life the case stood very 
differently. What might happen if we 
could exchange cultural backgrounds 
is not worth arguing. Does this sound 
like racial prejudice or super-racism? 
Perhaps, therefore, without being 
dubbed unscientific, | can continue to 
regard the Maze ditlerences that have 
been demonstrated as evidence of eth 
nic group differences in) mental and 
temperamental abilities; and because of 
the undoubted relationship between 
Maze performance and brain damage, 
drug deterioration, and vitamin defi 
ciency, as well as arrested mental de 
velopment and social maladjustment, | 
still regard those differences as having 
great potential significance. But imme 
diately any competent psychological 
investigation produces comparable evi 
dence to the contrary, I shall not hesi 
tate to abandon that position. So far, 
those who believe 
in the mental equality of all mankind 
seems to me so microscopic in extent 


results obtained by 


that controversy on the subject is it 
relevant have more facts to 


| Honolulu, 4.3.61 


until we 
argue about. 


By MILan F. PosptSi 


The propagation of racial hatred and 
the maintenance of racial prejudices 
are in direct Opposition to the mission 
of science and incompatible with its 
principles. 

All important research, up to the 
present, shows the absurdity of such 
which for various reasons 
artificially nourished in 
many parts of the world. Although the 


real aims of these tendencies are politi 


tendencies, 


have been 


cal or economic, they are olten covered 
with “scientific” arguments, to the nurs 
ing of which a handful of people lend 
themselves, thus besmirching the names 
of all honest scientific workers. 

It is therefore very praiseworthy of 
UNESCO, promoted by UNO, to have 
set in motion verification of the facts by 
real, qualified scientists. The result of 
this effort is set before us in the State 
ment on Race, with the formulations of 
which I fully agree—as surely will all 
who examine this question impartially, 
without being burdened with all sorts 
of prejudices and preconceptions. The 
statement is really a positive evaluation 
of present ideas about the human races. 
The authors give their definitions; they 
note the causes of the origin of races, 
and especially the complete lack of any 
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proof of the superiority of one race over 
others. This last fact is also convincingly 
proved by Comas’ article, richly docu- 
mented by scientific arguments and 
based on a detailed study of the litera- 
ture. 

\ll that is said here about the equal 
ity of the major races is true, in still 
ereater measure, of the so-called small 
races—racial types and the like—within 
the chief races. 

Originally, anthropologists had r¢ 
course to a division of the major races 
into certain small groups in order to 
indi- 
vidual populations, In time, however, 


facilitate the characterization olf 


this detail became the real subject ot 


the work of some anthropological 
schools. However, when powerful po 
litical tendencies became entangled in 
this research, demagogic phrases re 
placed scientific values; and racism, in 
all its diversity, made its appearance 
in Europe. 

All the Czechoslovak anthropologists 
opposed racism. Professor V. Suk, espe 
cially, in a series of works (“On the 
Question of Human Races on the Basis 
of Precipitin ‘Test and Isoagglutina 
“Die Wilden Mitteleuropas der 
Mythus der Rasisten”; 


tions’: 
Races and Ra 
cism), condemned racism and tried to 
prove the equality of all races. In the 
conclusion of his work Races and Ra 
cism, he says: 


The summary of the teachings of An 
thropology, Human Anatomy, Pathology, 
and the teachings of the Science of Be 
haviour, show plainly that all races of Man 
are of monophyletic origin: the racial dis 
crimination has no scientific foundation. 


Others, 
Maly, etc., 
ments concerning this question. 


The question of the so-called small 
races 1S, 


such as 


Matiegka, 
made similar 


Valsik, 


have State 


according to our view, artifi 
cially constructed. It starts with the as 
sumption that the inhabitants — of 
Europe are composed of a certain num- 
ber of racial types and their mixtures. 
The number of these racial types differs 
according to different Most 
often they existence of 
the Nordic, Mediterranean, 
Dinaric, and certain other 


authors. 
suppose the 
Alpine, 
races: but 
even among these authors there is no 
uniform agreement about which ele 
ments are original and which sprang up 
by crossing. From this disagreement we 
can already see the weak foundations 
on which the whole problem is built 
up. There is also the question of the 
existence of the types themselves. No 
one has ever examined a population 
composed of pure types, simply because 
such types do not exist. The criteria for 
membership in the individual types 
were established = quite — arbitrarily, 
without deep theoretical foundations. 
It is a question, therefore, of purely 
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conventionally established facial-types, 
to which certain names are ascribed. 

It is true that certain types are more 
often found in certain regions than in 
others, but we may find all of them rep- 
resented in different measures in any 
part of Europe. And we cannot expect 
anything else, when we consider the 
complex process of migration among 
the inhabitants of Europe, from the 
Neolithic Age to the present day. 

The belief in these racial types is at 
the same time the expression of belief 
of the metaphysical thesis “nordisches 
Erbgut” (or any other) which is still 
asserted, contrary to the laws of ge 
netics, in spite of all crossings and mix 
ings. It is the absolute negation of the 
concept of evolution, because it sup 


poses the immutability of a 


certain 
number of traits over a long period. 
The best evidence to the contrary is 
the process ol brachycephalization 
which has been taking place in Europe 
during the past centuries, and which 
clearly affected one of the most impor- 
tant racial criteria—the cephalic index. 
Similarly, at the present time we can 
see a change in body height as a result 
of the influence of the physical environ 
ment. This was also supposed to be a 
racial feature, and was formerly held 
to be correlated with the length of the 
skull. ‘Today, been 


proved that such a correlation does not 


however, it has 


exist, and that other racial features are 
also inherited independently of one 
another. By this demonstration we 
simultaneously contradict the hypothe 
sis of the genotype—the racial type as a 
whole. It appears that the racial typé 
is a collection of features which are not 
bound to one another. 

For the above-stated reasons, I do not 
regard the existence of the so-called 
small races as a reality; and hence think 
that there cannot be any problem about 
the superiority of one race ove! others. 

(Bratislava, 15.3.6] 
By B. SKERL] 

Racism is only one of the devices re 
sorted to by an aggressor who is expe 
iencing internal difhculties for which he 
requires a scapegoat, or who needs to 
convince his own people, and even- 
tually the whole world, that he has 
a God-given vocation to “‘save’’ the peo 
ple or the world. 

The underlying reasons calling forth 
much the same, 
whether the aggressors were the Ro- 
mans, more than 2,000 years ago, sub- 
duing other nations in the name of a 
higher civilization; the Moslems in the 
Middle Ages overrunning North Africa 
and large areas of Europe in the name 
of Mohammed; the Spanish armies con- 


these devices are 
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quering American Indians in the name 
of Queen Isabella, and entreating St. 
James’ and the Virgin Mary’s aid; or, 
in our time, Mussolini invading Ethi- 
opia in the name of the 2,000-year-old 
Roman civilization, or Hitler, in the 
name of the “genetically superior Nor- 
dic race,” converting Europe into a con- 
centration camp and almost extermi- 
nating the Jews. The real background 
for all these actions lay—and still lies— 
in the domain of economic failure. The 
working masses have to be psychologi- 
cally prepared for foreign conquests, or 
to be convinced by their rulers that the 
real troublemakers are the Jews, the Ne- 
groes, the Chinese, the Slavs, and so on 
and so forth. 

Racism, like any other irrational 
kind of thinking, properly belongs to 
the area of psychological phenomena. 
Consequently, racism should not in- 
volve anthropology, although anthro- 
pologists, as citizens, should indicate to 
the public that racism is not a matter 
of genetics or human biology. Rather, 
it is a matter for psychology, and pref- 
erably, for psychiatry. 

However, I consider Comas’ article 
very important, although his case 
against The Mankind Quarterly could 
have been greatly enlarged, as he him- 
self certainly was aware when reading 
the articles by Cruickshank or Purves, 
for instance, or some of the book re 
views. Even the Editorial is not without 
interest, as it stresses that “during the 
last two decades there has been a de- 
cided tendency to neglect the racial as 
pects of man’s inheritance for the so 
cial.” Those two decades precisely 
coincide with the time elapsed since the 
racist writings of the Nazi “anthropolo- 
gists.” Surprising as it may appear, The 
Mankind Quarterly was started in Scot- 
land, not in Germany. But it is quite the 
same, whether such a review (or per- 
haps even a movement) begins in one 
place or another: if it is racist, we must 
fight it as scientists and humanists, as 
plain citizens of the modern world, as 
Homines sapientes. Racists still think 
of their neighbors as did the Primitives 
who called themselves in their language, 
“Man,” implicitly meaning that the 
other person was not a man and there- 
fore might be killed. It is a very long 
way, indeed, from this concept of “man” 
to the real scientific concept of Homo 
sapiens, in which every man is a mem 
ber of the same species and therefore 
each other's fellow and eventually his 
friend. Apparently racists are still in 
the first stage of cultural evolution, like 
primitive (head) hunters—cf. Purves’ 
article “The Evolutionary Basis of Race 
Consciousness” (1960) in The Mankind 
Quarterly. 
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According to my experience, 1.Q.s are 
apt to test the testers better than the 
tested. At least for investigating racial 
differences, I do not know any reliable 
1.Q. test (though this may be my fault). 
It should be remembered that in the 
19th century A. R. Wallace, as well as 
Miklukho-Maklay, found that Melane- 
sians are as clever as Whites. In 1869, 
Wallace wrote (Eiseley 1955): 


Natural Selection could only have en- 
dowed the savage with a brain a little su- 
perior to that of an ape, w hereas he actu- 
ally possesses one but very little inferior 
to that of the average members of our 
learned societies. 


After World War II, it became clear 
to almost everyone that the Melane- 
sians are changing their culture very 
quickly (Mead 1956). 

\s Comas shows throughout his arti 
cle, Garrett’s “imagination” (to use 
Garrett’s own word) is not very impos- 
ing, indeed. The question remains: 
What is crime? Are there absolute 
crimes? Headhunting, for instance, is a 
crime in our culture; in various othe1 
cultures it was not; and it still seems not 
to be so in a racist “culture,”’ as amply 
proved by the Nazis who hunted Jews 
and other people during World War II. 
The definition of “crime” depends on 
factors. I 
think Comas is aware of this, too, while 

apparently—those around The Man 
kind Quarterly are not. Perhaps the edi 
tors are pleased to have started such a 


the society, not on genetic 


reaction against their new review; 


nevertheless, I am glad to have had 
the opportunity to protest against 
their misuse of my name (Skerlj 1960), 
as I am glad now that The Mankind 
Quarterly has provoked a discussion in 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY. 

As to the UNESCO Declaration on 
Race, I think that at least one Slavic 
anthropologist should have been in- 
cluded among the drafters, if for no 
other reason than the fact that it was 
their countries that felt most of the 
practical side of racism; millions were 
imprisoned as prisoners of war ot 
placed in concentration camps, to ex- 
perience Nazi culture at first hand. 
Nevertheless, I gladly subscribe to the 
Declaration, though the whole prob 
lem and the definition of “race” are not 
settled yet. (Ljubljana, 8.3.61 


By A. THOMA 


The highly intricate system of ideas 
called ethics is by no means some sort 
of a teleological superstructure arti 
ficially built up by highbrows who have 
turned away from life. The self-con- 
trolling and self-correcting system of 
mutual relationships between human 
individuals and groups is deeply rooted 


in both the biological and the social 


aspects—aspects which, by the way, are 
closely intertwined—of human evolu- 
Throughout the ever-changing 
forms of epochs and cultures, and 
breaking through the contradictions of 
divergent wordings, Homo sapiens has 
steadily been searching for that uni- 


tion. 


form ethical system which is to function 
“noiselessly”” and with final perfection; 
derived from the inner laws of the na- 
ture of human species, it is to be of an 
absolutely causal character: it is called 
upon to give a fully detailed explana- 
tion of implicit principles. An imme- 
diate penalty has to be paid for any 
irresponsible interference with the 
working of this complicated system, 
striving for ever greater perfection; a 
heavy price has to be paid for such 
interference originating from the lack 
of any comprehensive outlook on the 
issue involved. Social measures which 
leave the biological nature of “Man 
the Unknown” out of account, impair 
it biologically; and biological interfer- 
ence that ignores the social aspects of 
human evolution risks leading society 


towards some kind of “Brave New 
World.” 

One of the gravely incompetent in- 
terventions of the latter category is 


rac ism, whose pseudo-s¢ ientific theory 
and cruel practices are known only too 
well. In forceful wording, and with 
classical clarity and conciseness, the 
UNESCO “Statement on Race”’ has set 
forth everything that objective scien- 
tific research and human good-will can 
tell mankind about the race problem. 
However, the hope that the Statement 
put an end toa shameful period of his 
tory has, apparently, not been com 
pletely fulfilled. The venture of The 
Mankind Quarterly conveys the im- 
pression that it wants to re-open Pan- 
dora’s box. And the fact that a scien- 
tist of Gates’ calibre is participating 
in such an undertaking renders the 
initiative nothing less than tragical. 
Fortunately, the scientific conscience of 
anthropologists has not remained si 
lent. Professor Skerlj (1960) instantly 
and decisively reacted to the Quar- 
terly’s neo-racist tone. And now Juan 
Comas again marshals the solid facts 
that refute the doctrine of “superior” 
and “inferior” races. There is nothing 
in their statements to which I would not 
subscribe: scientifically and ethically, I 
share their views without any reserva- 
tion. May I take the liberty, however, 
of carrying their argumentation a few 
steps further. 

The outlook on the race question, 
both in theory and in practice, is more 
differentiated than is generally thought. 
Four kinds of standpoints and_atti- 
tudes can be distinguished in this do- 
main, 

1. Racism. Its theory establishes dif 


ferences in value between the biologi- 
cally more or less definable groups of 
mankind. Its practice discriminates be- 
tween these groups, for the benefit 
of some and to the detriment of others 
(Nurnberg law, Apartheid), down to 
the very annihilation of the latter. 

2. Counter-racism. As far as its theory 
is concerned, the group suffering from 
discrimination simply turns the ideas 
of the discriminators against the latter. 
In the 1930's, for instance, several 
Polish scientists thought to counteract 
the racist ideology of the Third Reich 
by trying to prove that Poland was the 
country where the greatest percentage 
of “pure Nordic types” occurred (cf. 
Mydlarsky 1951). The practice of coun- 
ter-racism is a primitive adequate-reac 
tion: the hatred felt by the oppressors 
for the oppressed gives rise, in the op 
pressed, to hatred for the oppressors. 
Without making any distinction, the 
oppressed discriminate against the dis 
criminators as a group, regardless of in 
dividual attitudes or responsibilities. In 
this reaction the oppressors discover 
legal grounds and justification for still 
stricter discrimination, which only en 
hances the hatred felt by the oppressed, 
and so on. As a result, should anybody 
on either side stand up for true equal- 
ity, the other side will regard his action 
as deception or hypocrisy. In this feed 
back—fatal to both parties—the respon 
sibility for the crimes committed by 
the oppressed falls back upon the op 
pressors, for counter-racism has, of 
course, been brought into existence by 
racism. 

3. Anti-racism. Its theory is the scien 
tific refutation of the doctrine of racial 
inferiority. Its practice is the social 
struggle waged to put an end to all 
kinds of discrimination. The intention 
is thoroughly humane and, as Comas’ ar 
guments significantly prove, it can ad 
duce facts derived from experiment and 
observation in support of its theses. Its 
rationalistic argumentation has, how 
ever, failed to achieve full success: it 
has not convinced everybody—either in 
Edinburgh or in South Africa. The ex 
planation lies, perhaps, in the fact that 
the essence of anti-racism is but a ne 
gation. Let me recall the fundamental 
idea of Thomas Mann’s “Mario und 
der Zauberer’’: it is not enough to con 
demn evil; in order to combat it suc 
cessfully, we must affirm something new 
which is true and good. I think this new 
and positive thing does not have to be 
invented in our special field—at the 
most, it must be given a name. And the 
best suited name is: 

4. Anthropological universalism. Its 
theory is based on the circumstance 
that the thesis, according to which the 
equality in value of the human races is 
not only a given fact but a necessarily 
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given fact, can be substantiated; the 
genetic mechanism of its coming into 
existence can be grasped in its causality, 
and its process can be traced with the 
help of the evidence of human paleon- 
tology and prehistory. Human popula- 
tions disposing of any kind of culture 
and any kind of gene-content are the 
bearers of universal values. In their 
practical activity, the adherents of an- 
thropological universalism, by mobiliz- 
ing the active solidarity of all mankind, 
wish to help the groups which, owing 
to geographical, economic, and histori- 
cal circumstances, lag behind the front 
of modern civilization, to manifest fully 
hitherto hidden that 
these can develop unhampered for the 
benefit of humanity.’ 


then values so 


The full theoretical explanation of 
the universalist outlook is, naturally, 
bevond the scope of this comment; I 
shall try to expound it in detail in a 
study now under preparation. Here | 
wish to raise only a few principal points 
and deduct some main conclusions. All 
modern opinions agree that the group 
of the 
from the variable primitive Hominids 


Euhomininae—which emerged 

is of monogenetic origin. It is an ele- 
mentary fact that the remnants of the 
material culture of this group testify to 
an ever increasing improvement and 
show, in the Upper Paleolithic period, 
significant differentiation which has 
rapidly increased ever since. It seems 
wholly improbable that this progress is 
only the result of the accumulation of 
inventions and traditions, and of learn- 
ing. The intellectual faculties of Man 
pass through a process of evolution: a 
Sinanthropus, born, by some miracle, a 
few hundred millenia later than his pe 
riod, would not have been able to build 
the Great Wall even if instructed by 
the most competent scientists of the 
Chinese imperial court. The complex 
phenomenon which we call culture lit 
tle by little took the place of the bio- 
logical processes. Man not so much 
adapts himself by morpho-physiological 
adaptation to changing environmental 
circumstances, but rather vanquishes 
them with his intelligence, through so 
cial co-operation and with his imple 
ments. ‘Thus, the demands imposed by 
an increasingly complicated culture 
submitted the intellectual faculties of 
Man to orthoselection, whose pressure 
naturally grows with the complexity of 
the tasks to be solved and with the in 
crease in the stock of knowledge ac 
cumulated by previous generations and 
passed on by speech. It seems also be- 
vond doubt that definite trends (Weid- 


Should anyone be confused by this un- 
usual and pragmatic division, | and 2 could 
also. be called) primary and secondary 
racism, and 3 and 4 defensive and offensive 
anti-racism. 
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enreich 1947) manifest themselves in 
human evolution: cerebralization, gra- 
cilization, the reduction of dentition 
and jaws, and many other enantioplas- 
tic changes mutually acting upon one 
another in a highly complicated way, 
fall under this heading. The tempo of 
this transformation is quite character- 
istic. The relative homogeneity (with 
the sole divergence, to some extent, of 
the Mauer jaw) of the Pithecanthropus, 
Sinanthropus, and Atlanthropus popu- 
lations, separated from each other by 
immediately 
strikes the eyes of experts accustomed 


considerable distances, 
to the great morphological variation of 
the primates. The explanation evi- 
dently lies in their proximity to the 
common root. The available finds that 
follow in the sequence of time are char- 
acterized precisely by increased hetero- 
geneity. In the sole Eem-interglacial in 
Europe, we find three such sharply di- 
vergent forms as Saccopastore, Fonte- 
chevade, and Ehringsdorf. On other 
continents we find fossil types that are 
dificult to synchronize, but 
morphologically very divergent, too 
(Ngandong and Saldanha—Broken Hill). 
And in the Old-Wiirm we find the 
most aberrant human form, that of the 
classic Neanderthal Man. ‘The type mak- 
ing its appearance with the Upper 
Paleolithic (the taxonomic problem of 
calling it Homo sapiens, or H. sapiens 
sapiens, or even by the neutral term of 
Neanthropus, is irrelevant here) is 
again more uniform, the homogeneity 


more 


being indicated, in the first place, by 
features marked by the trend. With re- 
cent man, this homogeneity is most ex- 
plicit. A joke was twice played on the 
present writer by his colleagues, who 
asked him to name the race of an un- 
marked skull. The reply in both cases 
was: “I don’t know, but it is probably 
Furopid.” In fact, the first was from 
New Guinea, the second from Korea. 
The error, in both cases, might have 
been due, of course, to my ignorance. 
I believe, however, that it expressed a 
fact, namely the increasing predomi- 
nance of the 
trend, 


evolutionary 
pointing towards uniformiza- 


general 


tion. Body and mind being insepara- 
ble, it is impossible for morphological 
and intellectual transformation to de- 
velop independently of each other. In- 
telligence is determined multifactori- 
ally, and—through pleiotropic control— 
numerous other features are co-selected 
with it, not to speak of the manifold 
functional interactions. The increasing 
morphological homogeneization of Ne- 
anthropic Man is bilaterally and caus- 
ally connected, in the infinite spiral of 
action and reaction, with cultural de 


velopment and with the increasing 
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selective pressure upon the mental apti- 
tudes. The same orthoselective mecha- 
nism that makes the physical appear- 
ance of recent man more and more 
homogeneous necessarily entails the 
consequence that human populations 
living in the same temporal horizon are 
of identical value as far as their intel- 
lectual faculties are concerned. This 
thesis is not only born out by the ob- 
servation that any human population 
today brings forth the same average in- 
tellectual performances under equal 
conditions. ‘The Australian Aborigines 
—having the most primitive cultures of 
all populations today—still live in the 
Mesolithic (alithic cultures are gen- 
erally considered secondary), thus lag- 
10,000 years behind the 
present-day front of culture. The pace 
of cultural development must be meas- 
ured with time itself and not with the 
special features of the content of cul- 
tural development, for beyond a certain 
degree of development its regression 
with the time co-ordinate automatically 
changed, and moved over, in the last 3 
centuries, into an asymptotic phase. 
Fstimating the culture-creating phase 
at roughly half a million years, this 
means a l-metre-wide wave cutting 
through a 50-metre course. In other 
words, the process of cultural develop- 
ment works with a margin of error of 
1/50 (or 2 per cent), which is quite 
negligible. An extraordinary homo- 
geneity indeed! As the influence exer- 
cised by geographical, economic, and 
historical factors on cultural develop- 
ment is well known—as is also the ex- 
tent of that influence—it is obvious that 
the only explanation for a strikingly 
narrow margin of variations, i.e., the 
resistance to external factors, must be 
sought in the fact that, so far as the 
evolution of innate faculties is con- 
cerned, all mankind progressed in a 
strictly synchronised way. 

In order further to examine the all- 
important problem of race and psyche, 
we must distinguish 3—if perhaps a 
little arbitrarily defined—aspects of the 
human psyche: 

1. Consciousness. The delimitation of 
the Ego from the outside world. No 
verification is required to prove that 
this indivisible, elementary quantum. 
which makes all the qualitative differ 
ence between man and animal, is one 
of the features of every normal human 
being. 

2. Intelligence. The receptive recog- 
nition of interrelations entailing the 
purposefulness of activities. It follows 
from what has been said above that per 
formances attained in this field—the 
only one where differences in 


ging about 


value 
could be registered—are, on principle 
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and so far as aptitudes are concerned, 
equal with all contemporaneous human 
populations. The degree of the general- 
ization of interrelations, and the form 
of activity, are not biologically given; 
they depend on education. It is the 
form, the content, and the working of 
the various cultures, and the social o1 
environ 


ganization (depending on 


mental, economic, and historical fac 
tors) which determine the position of 
the individual within the range of man- 
kind’s spiritual and cultural achieve 
ments. Individual aptitudes are sufh 
ciently supple for any individual, taken 
out of the parents’ society, to assimilate 
the cultural degree of the receiving 
population. Every civilization functions 
with uncanny assurance under its own 
circumstances, from the astute hunting 
methods of the Pvemies down to mod 
ern technical civilization. The question 
whether the recognition of the phylo 


skull re 


constructive 


genetic relations of a fossil 


quires more logic and 
fantasy than the invention of some re 
sourceful trap, is one I cannot answet 
The decisive difference between the two 
tasks lies in the fact that the solution of 
the former requires the accumulation 
of much more knowledge than that of 
the latter. 


populations living in different environ 


The conditions under which 


ments start out for the extension of the 
world are unequal. Taking an analogy 
from European civilization, it would be 
futile, from the historical point of view, 
to discuss whether the achievements of 
Newton re- 
quired greater mental effort. Human 


Archimedes or those ot 
intelligence always operates on a cul 
tural level 
natural environment, yet that has been 


allowed by the “drag” of 


historically already attained. 
UNESCO 
which 


3. Character. The State 


ment contains a passage SaVs: 
“It is possible, though not proved, that 
some types of innate capacity for in 
tellectual and emotional responses are 
commoner in one human group than 
in another This possible remain 
ing variation of types and forms of re 
action must be examined by research 
work accomplished in the field of “the 
varieties of temperament,” or, to use a 
correct expression. of characte) 


Io give a more detailed analvsis 


more 
ole) 
of this hypothesis, we shall adduce a 
few concrete examples, in order to 
throw light upon the universalist out 


look 


theory and practice 


from the point of view of both 


When examining the genetics of nor 
mal psychical properties, we come up 
against a difficulty of method. It is al 
most impossible, in the whole of a func 


tioning psyche, to delimit a certain 


well-defined feature. The “character 
istic’ artificially selected is, in itself, the 


outcome of complex processes. Its hered 


itary determination is, to a very large 
extent, multifactorial. In this case we 
recur to various calculations of herita- 
bility in order to approximate the 
measure of heredity and the effect of 
environment. It is common knowledge 
that the examinations conducted so fat 
have undeniably proved the great in 
fluence exercised by heredity upon psy 
chical characteristics. However, at 
tempts to estimate the proportion of 
environmental effects 


hereditary and 


have failed. The customary estimations 
of heritability based on the additive 
theorem have considered the phenotype 
as the resultant of additive impulses 
that are independent of each other—im 
pulses that come from the genotype and 
the peristasis of random directional 
distribution. But this pattern is much 
cattle 
Characteristics containing certain psy 


more valid for than for man. 
chophysical elements, as for instance, 
hereditary musical aptitudes, are the 
easiest to analyse. It is, however, this 
very example which best shows the in 
eptitude of the additive theorem. The 
musical parents of a musical child 
who has inherited his musical aptitudes 
will surely teach their offspring to 
play some instrument. Thus, heredity 
and environment are in positive corre 
lation. On the other hand, the greater 
the talent inherited, the greater for the 
individual is the joy of music and the 
success achieved in it, and the greater, 
therefore, the impulse that he will re 
ceive to intensify his musical studies. 
The relation between heredity and en 
vironment is thus characterized by mul 
tiplicative interaction. It is, however, 
very dificult to evaluate the degree ol 
correlation and interaction, and_ the 
proportion of the effects of heredity 
and environment can but roughly be 
approximated. Besides, we cannot fail 
to mention that musical persons have a 
tendency for assortative mating. 

This probably also holds for chat 
acterological features, in the case of 
both individuals and populations. It 1s 
very possible that Man, after having dis 
covered some impressive Characteristi¢ 
in himself, elevates it to the standard of 
an ideal of education and _ self-educa 
tion; and as a result, social stimulation 
will, by some complicated interplay, 
help the shaping and preselection of 
the corresponding characteristic fea 
tures. Such a complicated situation pre 
vents us from stating to what extent the 
characterological divergences between 
populations can be attributed to dif 
ferences in gene frequency, and to what 
extent they result from environmental 
and cultural factors. I cannot refer to 
my own experiences in this field, so I 
wish to point here to a primary and 


well-known phenomenon. Drawing a 


straight line on the map of the Old 








World in the 


southwest—say, 


northeast 

Yokohama _ to 
Brazzaville—we find a determined and 
continuous cline of emotional behav- 
iour along that line. There is the high 
degree of inner discipline of the yellow 


direction 
from 


skinned people on the one end, and the 
high degree of affectivity of the black 
races on the other. (The situation of 
the white man is perhaps intermediary, 
but an anthropologist colleague belong 
ing to another race can surely deter 
mine this much more exactly than I, a 
European.) But what is the meaning of 
these divergences so far as values are 
concerned? Which is the more precious: 
stoical individuality, or the violin of joy 
and pain? The heroic denial of life, o1 
the passionate love for it? Such ques 
tions are senseless. All these are bearers 
making evident 
now this, now the other side of mani 


of universal values, 
fold human nature. These patterns ol 
behaviour do not, in themselves, mean 
differences in value: on the contrary, it 
that the 


characterological variation is the most 


is obvious greatest possible 
advantageous for the population in the 
ever-changing historical situations. 
One of the fundamental thoughts of 
Keith (1948) is that the initial units of 
evolution small human 


human were 


groups. Altruism and self-sacrifice were 
the virtues within the group, but un 
sparing egoism and oppression wer 
virtues in inter-group relationships. 
These groups have constantly grown 
since, and our generation is, perhaps 
not too far away from the state of al 
fairs where humanity itself will be the 
unit of solidarity. Even in the frame 
work of this final formation, character 
ological variation is highly advanta 
geous. Is the integration of a variegated 
and many-sided humanity more useful 
and more efficient than the agelomera 
tion of grey, uniform masses? The exist 
ence of —characterological — variety 
whether resting on genetic grounds op 
not, is of universal value to all man 
kind. Our everyday life would be very 
poor if all of us were homozygotes to 
the same genes. To express it with an 
analogy taken from the field of culture 
how much poorer would humanity b 
if Dante, Hafiz, and had had 


but a single language and a single stock 


Tolstoy 


of cultural traditions at their disposal 
It is, therefore, the universal interest of 
mankind that all its groups should, with 
their specific values, and by their co 
operation, contribute to the prosperity 
of the whole. It is the duty and interest 
of us Europids and of us Mongolids to 
help the totality of Negrids assimilate 
modern civilization and culture. More 
over, it is the common task of the three 
of us—and a very urgent and maegnifi 
task at 
races and the natural peoples which 


cent that—to save the smaller 
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are about to perish, and to contribute 
to the complete unfolding of their 
hidden values. Today the whole world 
relishes Negro music. We learn aston- 
ishing facts about the artistic talents of 
Australian talents which at 
become manifest when the chil- 


children, 
once 
dren, for the first time, take coloured 
pencils in thei hands at school. The 
names of some Australian painters have 
Albert Na- 
matjira). Why deprive ourselves of a 


even reached Europe (e.g. 


future Australian Michelangelo? Hu 
manity today is at the threshold of im 
mense common tasks to solve, and we 
can venture to say that perhaps the role 
of biological adaptability must not be 
underestimated in their solution. In 
space researe h there may be tasks ahead 
which can be best tackled by Eskimo, 
Pyemy, or Bushman scientists and tech 
nicians. Saving the smallest and the 
weakest is truly a task worthy of human 
dignity, and it is the calling of the 
anthropologist to make this conscious 
in all, by vanquishing philistine indif- 
ference. Praiseworthy initiatives are not 
lacking, one of them being the Latin 
American indigenista movement which 
considers Las Casas its spiritual ances 
tor, and among whose outstanding rep 
resentatives Juan Comas also belongs. 
I, as a universalist, am of the opinion 
that each leaf falling from mankind's 
tree forever impoverishes the whole 


Buda pe sf, 1.4.01 


croW?. 


By A. WIeERCINSKI 


I fully agree with the severe criticism 
of racist Conceptions which is included 
in this highly impressive and very val 
uable article by Comas. ‘That part of 
the article dealing with the problem of 
the vitality of hybrid populations is 
especially interesting and convincing. 
The references collected by Comas seem 
that 
evidence for the 


to prove the general conclusion 
there is no scientift 
existence of mental differences between 
racially different which 
cannot be explained in terms of en 


vironmental 


populations 
factors, in the broadest 
sense of this « xpression. 

Being in such agreement with Comas, 
I should like to consider in more detail 
some questions arising mainly in con 
UNESCO Statement 


on Race accompanying Comas’ article. 


nection with the 


The racial problems touched on there 
seem to be very complicated and to need 
some terminological clarifications and 
restrictions 

In view of the historical development 
of racist speculations, especially those 
involved in Nazi Germany, I agree that 
those scientists or pseudo-scientists who 
assume the existence of highly signifi 


cant differences in 


mental characters 
connected with cultural capacity of dif 


ferent human races, and who recognize 
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them as a leading factor in the history 
of mankind, should be considered ad- 
herents of this does not 
mean that all anthropologists who be- 
lieve (it is still primarily a matter of be- 
lief) in correlations between types of 
psychological reactions and units of 
racial classification should necessarily 
be called racists. 

The present knowledge of the sub- 
ject, as may be seen from Comas'’ article, 
completely disproves the racist specula- 
tions, but the question of the above- 
mentioned correlations remains open. 
It is clear enough that the results of 
studies of psychological differences be- 
tween different racial units depend on 
the meaning of the term “race’’ as it is 


racism. But 


used for distinguishing comparable hu- 
man groups. When it has a meaning 
corresponding to “human populations,” 
there may be advanced the objection 
that the mental differences observed 
between ethnically, socially, or econom- 
ically limited interbreeding groups can 
always be interpreted entirely in the 
light of ethnic, social, or economic fac 
tors. 

In other words, when comparisons 
are made between such units as, for ex- 
ample, Chinese, Russian, French, 
Gypsy. or Hindu caste samples, there 
always exists the possibility of explain- 
ine all the that 


emerge as being conditioned by factors 


mental differences 
in the historical development of these 
populations, since this is also, at the 
same time, responsible for their genesis. 
Therefore, it might be of interest to 
touch slightly upon the same problem 
of the general concept of race. 
According to Point 3 of the UNESCO 
Statement, it is the lack of necessary 
coincidence between racial groups and 
“national, religious, geographical, lin 
that em 
phasizes the last phrase of this point: 


guistic and cultural groups” 


“The use of the term ‘race’ in speaking 
of such groups may be a serious error, 
but it is one which is habitually com 
mitted.” 

However, a considerable majority of 
the recent definitions of the term “race” 
seem to refer to populations that are no 
less in contradiction to the literal sense 
of the above-cited UNESCO formula 
tion. 

In contemporary anthropology two 
main trends in the study of race may be 
distinguished: (a) the populationist con 
cept, based on the definition of a race as 
an interbreeding population; and ()) 
the individualist concept, which as 
sumes the possibility of establishing the 
racial individuals inde 
pendently of their ethnic origin (Wie 
cinski 1958). 

Broadly speaking, the first 


aflinities of 


concept 
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defines a race as an interbreeding mixed 
population, and racial differences as 
differences between populations in the 
frequencies of genes determining diz 
nostic features. 

Some definitions of this kind have 
been collected in a paper by Ashley 
Montagu (1950), from which the fol- 
lowing statements may be selected for 
illustration: ““A race is a more or less 
isolated population of the species Homo 
sapiens which differs from other popu 
lations of the same species in the inci 


o 
ig 


dence of one or more genes” (Eppling); 
“If races are incipient species, nations 
could be regarded as incipient races but 
only if they maintain their boundaries 
long enough” (A. Keith). 

Montagu himself, more closely fol 
lowing the theory of genetic balance in 
population, writes simply (1950:320): 
“A much mixed population may be a 
race in precisely the same sense as a 
long isolated population which is in 
genetic equilibrium.” 

Since the term “race” is applied to 
interbreeding populations, there should 
be no objection to its application to 
traditional nationalities, social strata, 
or regional populations—in brief, to 
every group of people in which there 
occurs, more or less randomly, the inter 
breeding process constituting a mixed 
population. But, race as a population is 
exactly the unit which can scarcely be 
accepted in the light of Point 3 of the 
UNESCO Statement, since the boun- 
daries limiting the interbreeding proc- 
ess in man are ethnic, political, geo- 
graphic, or religious. 

Still another trait of the population- 
ist concept of race may be easily dem- 
onstrated, if it is taken as a basic unit 
for racist speculations. The reasoning is 
very simple: when the term “race” is 
applied to a panmictic human popula- 
tion, racial discrimination is directed 
against a population and not against a 
more or less small number of individ- 
uals constituting a given anthropo- 
logical type in the individualist con 
cept. 

The sociotechnical efficacy of the first 
understood by the 
Nazis who, after intense arguments be- 
tween Giinther and J]. Kaupe (see Stu- 
dencki 1938 for details), accepted Al 
fred Rosenberg’s populationist concept 
of a “German Race.” It is fully reflected 
in the anti-semitic Nazi laws, of which 


cone ept was well 


the reader may find illustrative excerpts 
in Keiter (1941). Those discriminated 
against were not the individuals show- 
ing a common set of physical features, 
but simply all members of the Jewish 
religious group. 

\nother example is racism in South 
\frica. where the so-called “colored peo 








ple” are discriminated against because 
of their ethnic affinity, and not their 
physical type. A Hindu, in spite of a 
morphological appearance that may be 
indistinguishable from that of an Ital- 
ian or Spaniard, will suffer from this 
same discrimination only because of his 
ethnic because he is 
Hindu. 


These remarks, of course, are not in- 


origin—simply 


tended to mean that the modern popu- 
lationist 
leads to racism, while the individualist 


concept of race necessarily 


concept does not; but only that the 
former can open the way for the worst 
kind of racism, i.e., the bio-nationalistic 
type, which is directed against whole 
populations and not against indivduals 
representing a given racial type which 
is strictly defined morphologically. 

Returning to the question of mental 
differences between human races, the 
objection should be repeated that the 
use of the term “race” in a population- 
ist sense prevents our separating the in- 
fluence of non-biological (i.e., environ- 
mental) determinants from the racial 
ones. 

But it seems possible to avoid this dif- 
ficulty by applying suitable individual 
typological analysis to answer the ques- 
tion: do psychological differences occur 
between physically —_ distinguishable 
groupings of individuals belonging to 
one and the same population, and liv- 
ing under nearly identical conditions? 

If statistically significant differences 
morphologically different 
members of the investigated population 
should appear, they should be studied 
in other populations as well, but in 


between 


reference to these same typological 
subgroupings. If, for example, psycho- 
logical characters in the individuals 
assigned to the racial type called Medi- 
terranean (i.e., showing a similar ap- 
pearance in head shape, facial traits, 
complexion, etc.) always differ in this 
same direction from those of individuals 
of Alpine type within all the popula- 
tions investigated, then the conclusion 
may be drawn that such differences are 
correlated with the distribution of sets 
of racial features. 

Of course, this kind of analysis should 
only concern individuals of the same 
economic and social status. It would 
also be possible to make more direct 
investigations without relation to se 
lected typology, namely by use of the 
method of surpluses applied for suit 
ably arithmetized combinations of cate 
gories of diagnostic racial features and 
the results of proper psychological test- 
ing, assuming their independent asso 
ciation. This same analysis must be re 
peated in different populations, and 
must give identical or very 
points of significant surpluses. 

(Warsaw, 1.3.61 


similar 


Reply 


By JUAN CoMAs 


I am grateful to the many commen- 
tators for their valuable contributions 
and suggestions concerning the subject 
of this discussion. This is proof of the 
interest that the problem arouses, and 
shows the diversity of viewpoints, aims, 
and interpretations that present them 
selves before a question as complex as 
that of “racism.” 

Careful reading of each of the com- 
ments indicates that the greater part of 
them express opinions that generally 
coincide with those of the writer. For- 
tunately, they also include new data 
which complement the original article. 
They should be of great benefit to the 
reader. 

We shall discuss here only those com- 
ments that present points of controversy 
or at least need some explanation. 
Hence we shall let pass without reply 
Bergman, Birket- 
Smith, Boev, Bunak, Dobzhansky, Gjes 
sing, Haldane, Montagu, Nachtsheim, 
Pospisil, Skerlj, ‘Thoma, and Wiercin- 
ski, since we concur with their opinions 


the comments by 


and conclusions. 

On comments of A. P. ELKin: Elkin 
presents data and opinions with many 
of which I am in agreement. I wish only 
to clarify several points: 

1. Elkin is right when he says “a psy- 
chologist is not a racist because he dis- 
agrees with Klineberg’s interpretation 
of intelligence tests.” But the problem 
set forth in my article did not refer to 
this particular case, but rather to (p. 
306) 


Garrett's general approach: his generaliza- 
tions and conclusions, which exceed the 
limits of a concrete critical examination 
and become an explicit eulogy of racial dis- 
crimination; and his acceptance of the ex- 
istence of races that are physically and 
mentally inferior. 


And we presented evidence to docu- 
ment this statement. 

2. Elkin doubts that The Mankind 
Ouarterly should be considered a jour- 
nal of racist tendency “‘because Garrett 
contributed this critical article to it and 
because his fellow associate-editor was 
dubbed a super-racist in 1948.” The ra 
cist character of Garrett’s article has 
been fully proved, and is reafirmed in 
his Comment. As for Gates’ racism, be- 
sides his 1948 book we have noted a 
similar tendency in two of his works 
that have been published since 1952. 
Moreover, Garrett and Gates are the 
associate editors of The Mankind Quar- 
terly and have undoubtedly given it its 
scientific and ideological orientation. 
We do not allude to its Editor, Gavre, 


because we are not familiar with the 
works he may have published on physi 
cal anthropology, biology, genetics, o1 
similar sciences. 

The Editorial in the second numbe1 
of The Mankind Quarterly (October 
1960, p. 4) confirms our view when it 
says that the journal has received “a few 
abusive letters” concerning the contents 
of the preceding number, and adds, 
“whatever the status of the writers of 
these letters, they can be considered 
little better than cranks” (italics mine). 
Finally, the Editor’s reaction to Skerlj's 
resignation from the Advisory Board 
(Man, vol. 60, November 1960, pp. 17 
73) seems a reaflirmation of the racist 
inclination of The Mankind Quarterly. 

3. Commenting on our statement 
“the hierarchy 
[Gates] establishes between his different 
human species” (p. 306, 
Elkins says, “To classify 


9 
fe 


concerning somatic 
footnote 9), 
into 4 
fundamental geographical groups and 


man 


to call these species is not in itself to 
proclaim a ‘somatic hierarchy.’ ” 

Actually, Gates recognizes 5, not 4, 
species of the genus Flomo (Gates 1948: 
367): australicus, capensis, africanus, 
mongoloideus, and caucasicus, and in 
several places clearly establishes a “so 
matic hierarchy” among these species. 
Here are some examples: Referring to 
Homo australicus, Gates says, “It is in 
effect a survivor from an earlier evolu 
tionary level” (1948:156—57); accepting 
Shellshear’s results, he writes that the 
brain of the Bushwoman is “very primi 
tive and simple” (p. 159); he asserts that 
in the brain of the Australian Aborigi 
nes (p. 160) “the new cortical areas are 
not developed to the extent that they 
are in higher races” (italics mine); ac 
cepting Wells’ thesis, he states that “the 
Bushman must be considered definitely 
inferior in cerebral development to the 
Furopean” (p. 160); he says, “It is not 
without significance that the two most 
primitive species of living mankind, 
Homo australicus and Homo capensis, 
have smaller brains than any other mod 
ern men” (p. 162). 

These quotations seem to us sufficient 
justification for saying that Gates recog 
nizes a somatic hierarchy, at least be 
tween Europeans on the one hand, and 
Sushmen and Australian Aborigines on 
the other. 

To conclude, I would refer Flkin to 
my reply to Garrett, because I hope that 
in it he will see why I am convinced 
that The Mankind Quarterly indeed 
publishes articles by the “scientific 
malefactors” who he thinks should be 
exposed, 

On comments of ALEXANDER GALLO 
way: Galloway points out that the state 
ment “All men are equal’ is incorrect, 
biologically speaking, and that it must 
be replaced by “All men are born poten- 
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tially equal.” I agree that the first state- 
ment is inaccurate as long as the exist 
differences, both 
individual and racial, is evident. But 


ence of biological 
the second statement lends itself to mis- 


understanding and, in my opinion, 
would be clearer if it said: “All men, 
regardless of race, are born potentially 
equal.” 

[ concur with Galloway’s opinion 
that a “racist” is a “propagandist with 
an innate capacity for quoting his fel- 
lows out of context.” But when he ob- 
jects on this ground to my quotation 
from Wells—‘‘the 


considered definitely 


Bushman must be 
inferior in cere 
bral development to the European” 
he overlooks the facts (a) that this quo- 
tation was previously cited in the work 
of a racist (Gates 1948: 160), who used 
it as an argument in favor of the su- 
periority of the European to the Bush- 
man, and (b) that I went on to say (p. 
107): “This completely subjective con 
clusion can hardly withstand critical ex 
amination, either for the number of 
subjects on which it was based [eleven 
endocranial casts] or for the generaliza- 
tion it establishes.” I have the greatest 
respect for Wells’ work, but in this par- 
ticular case I do not see the least pos- 
sibility of accepting as valid his defini- 
tive and generalized conclusion, when 
it concerned not skulls but endocranial 
casts, and a very small number of these 
(7 males and 4 females). 

Galloway adds that “Comas then fol- 
lows this with a series of statistical state 
ments on White and Negro male and 
female skulls. The relevance of this is 
difheult to see.” The passage (p. 307) 
concerns cranial capacity. If I negated 
the validity, in this respect, of Wells’ 
discriminatory conclusion, based on 11 
endocranial casts, I considered it an- 
thropologically and statistically justi 
fiable to present data 
about mean capacity in 4 series of skulls, 
male and female, White and Negro, 
which constituted a total of no less than 
2,241. 


On comments of SiR JULIAN HUXLEY: 


contradictory 


After showing himself to be in general 
indi- 
cating his profound disagreement with 


agreement with my article, and 
Garrett's article, Huxley points out “‘a 
number of minor criticisms.”” | am in 
complete agreement with the correc- 
tions he has indicated in points 1, 3, 
and 5. 

Concerning point 4, it should be 
noted that my original manuscript was 
written in Spanish, and that the only 
terms used in this language are mesti- 
zaje and hibridacion., It is the translator 
who must take direct responsibility for 
the possibly incorrect use of the terms 
outbreeding, miscegenation, outcross- 
ing, mingling, cross-breeding, exogamic 


crossing 


g, etc. 
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As for point 2 (“I should not have 
thought it true that all racists attribute 
‘total influence to heredity’ ’’), I confess 
that I do not follow him. To the degree 
that the racist thesis depends on the 
supposition that there are races that are 
“inferior” and “superior” in the biolog- 
influence 
must be denied, since it necessarily in- 


ical sense, environmental 
volves somatic or psychological changes 
which would modify the a priori hier- 
archization that is the basis of racism. 
On comments of CLARENCE P. OLIVER: 
Oliver, without discussing the article, 
sets forth with great clarity his own 
opinion as a geneticist about the com- 
plementary action of heredity and en- 
vironment on the phenotype: “An en- 
vironmental certain 
phenotypes. Often a geneticist can de- 


agent can cause 
termine that gene action is influenced 
by a specific environmental circum 
stance,” and “Mental development in 
man in the normal range has not been 
subjected to critical genetical studies as 
yet.”” This amplifies and reaffirms the 
view expounded in the article. His il- 
lustration of the possible consequences 
of exogamic crossing when deleterious 
recessive genes are involved is particu- 
larly apt. But in stating that “the term 
‘racist’ is used without discrimination 
by writers,” he must refer to the gen- 
eral public, rather than to geneticists, 
psychologists, biologists, and anthropol 
ogists, most of whom have a clear and 
concrete conception of what is meant by 
“racism” and its socio-economic and po 
litical implications. 

On comments of S. D. Porteus: Since 
Porteus’ comments are directed at the 
UNESCO Statement on Race rathet1 
than my article, I feel no obligation to 
reply, notwithstanding my complete 
disagreement with some of his state 
ments. On the other hand, he gives a 
valuable report on the interpretation 
of the results of psychological investiga- 
tions among the Australians, Bushmen, 
Sakai, etc., particularly the application 
of Maze tests. 

He also suggests that UNESCO estab- 
lish a committee of scientists who have 
carried out mental and physical studies 
of racial groups, in specific circum- 
stances. This idea has positive merit, 
particularly if such a committee ex- 
cludes, as Porteus proposes, “the chair- 
borne experts.” This could be the basis 
for gathering very objective data con- 
cerning the relative importance of na- 
ture and nurture in the physical and 
mental development of any individual 
ot any race. 

It would obviously be necessary to es- 
tablish identical environmental condi- 
tions for the 


subjects, perhaps by 


gathering into a boarding school for 
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18 or 20 years a group of newly born 
children belonging to different human 
groups (Australians, Bushmen, Sakai, 
Chinese, mestizos of all kinds, Negroes, 
Whites, etc.), who could live and be 
educated together. Such an experiment, 
under the supervision and direction of 
a selected team of teachers, psycholo 
gists, anthropologists, etc., would allow 
us to observe the limitations and the 
hierarchization, if these exist, of differ- 
ent individuals and races; i.e., it would 
give us the possibility of evaluating, in 
each case, the hereditary factor, and 
verifying whether, as the racists assert, 
the innate physical and mental superi- 
ority or inferiority existing among indi- 
viduals is applicable to “races.”” I have 
no doubt about the final result; but the 
experiment would serve to destroy the 
doubt in those like Porteus, who writes, 
“Obviously, since imbecility can occur 
in both Australian Aborigines and 
Whites, the racial levels are 
equivalent; but I would hesitate to be- 
lieve that the highest levels are cotermi- 


lowest 


nous until, of course, there appears an 
aboriginal Shakespeare or Einstein or 
even a few Edisons.” 

On comments of R. RuGGLEs GATEs: 
Gates prefers to regard my article as an 
attack on him personally, and then duly 
proceeds to accuse me of propagandist 
efforts. However, he fails to refute o1 
even to attempt to refute the arguments 
and conclusions I presented. 

According to Gates: 


his [i.e., Comas’] personal attack ... is a 
complete misrepresentation both of my 
work and of my views. He refers to two 
of my books published before 1949 and ig- 
nores nearly all my publications since that 
date. ... All reference to this work is care- 
fully suppressed by Comas in his desire to 
promulgate a purely propagandist view. 


| refer in the article to the racist point 
of view shown in three works by Gates: 
Human Ancestry (1948), “Genetics and 
Normal Mental Differences” (1952), 
and “Disadvantages of Race Mixture” 
(1952). It is unnecessary to examine all 
his works to reach the conclusion that 
Gates is a racist. I do not consider my- 
self competent to make a critical analy- 
sis of Gates’ work as a botanist or as a 
geneticist; what is being considered 
here relates to his conclusions and inter 
pretations concerning a polyphyletic ex- 
planation of hominid origin, as well as 
his studies of race crossing. And for that 
purpose the reference to 3 of his pub 
lications is more than enough, especially 
since in none of the others does he 
modify the opinions which he expresses 
here. 

In discussing my comment on his 
Race Mixture” 
(1952), Gates attributes to me, with most 


“Disadvantages — of 




































































extraordinary levity, “an extraordinary 
lack of integrity” and tries to justify his 
statement in the following manner: 
1. He accuses me of misquoting him 
by saying “by the Congress in Vienna” 
when I should have said “at the Con 
eress in Vienna.” It suffices to read my 
article to see that my quotation is abso 
correct: “at the Congress in 
Phe matter is indeed 


lutely 
Vienna” (p. 312). 
trivial, as Gates himself says; but I am 
not accustomed to alter quotations, and 
Gates should read more carefully before 
making such an assertion. 

29. Gates accuses me of not mention 
ing an example of the deleterious effects 
of race crossing which he cites (1952: 
896), saving that it “is ignored because 
it is unanswerable.” This example is as 
follows: 

The Rh negative gene, which is respon 
sible for the death of countless Caucasian 
infants and foetuses, has been traced to 
prehistoric crossing between the Basques 
and peoples speaking the Indo-European 
languages. These probably [italics mine 
began at least as early as the Neolithic; 
but their effects on the death of European 
infants and foetuses (ervthroblastosis) are 
still unabated. 


My omission was intentional, not be 
cause the example was “evidently un 
answerable,” but for precisely the op 
posite reason: because it falls outside 
of scientific criticism not only in its in 
terpretation but also in the facts which 
it sets forth. Could 
curiosity on these points: What proof 


Gates satisfy mv 


has he of this “prehistoric crossing be 
tween the Basques and peoples speaking 
the Indo-European languages”? What 
facts has he to support his statement 
that “these crosses probably began at 
least as early as the Neolithic’? What 
are the data informing us of the per 
centage of incidence—in case they exist 

of the Rh negative gene in these sepa- 
rate prehistoric groups of men before 
the Neolithic, and how did he obtain 
them? 

This is a typical example of unscien 
tific subjectivity; but I am always ready 
to correct my stand if I receive objective 
and satisfactory answers to the ques 
tions raised. The brief references to the 
works of Scudder 1960) and 


Gedda (still unpublished) in no way 


(October 


modify the arguments of my article o1 
of my reply. Gates may “deplore propa 
ganda,” but his comments really consti- 
tute propaganda against miscegenation 
and the integration of schools in the 

S.A. He even suggests that the very 
prejudices of the Southerner in the 
U.S.A. represents a scientific basis for 
such prejudice. 

On comments of HENRY FE. GARRETT: 
I have no intention of conducting the 
discussion in the tone chosen by Garrett 
by replying to his inappropriate phrase- 
ology and judgments; but it does seem 


4,46 





necessary to refute certain gratuitous as- 
sertions and to point out some surpris- 
ing contradictions: 

1. Garrett disagreed with 
Klinebere’s evidence, and this is all.... 


says, “I 


I did not proclaim any new theories of 


‘White supremacy’.” What [ said was 


(p. 306): 


What does concern us is Garrett's gen- 
eral approach; his generalizations and con 
clusions, which exceed the limits of a con- 
critical examination and become an 
explicit eulogy of racial discrimination, 
and his acceptance of the existence of races 
that are physically and mentally inferior. 


crete 


Garrett nowhere refers to the proofs 
given in support of my statement, and 
their validity is thus apparently granted. 

2. Garrett says that “Comas’ paper is 
a prolix repetition of most of the argu- 
ments for equalitarianism [italics mine] 
these 
vears.”’ Later he accuses me of using “‘all 


which have been aired many 


and 
adds, “Apparently anyone who believes 


of the old propaganda dodges,” 


in genetic racial differences is a ‘racist.’ ”’ 

It is only necessary to read my paper 
to be convinced that nowhere do I speak 
of racial equalitarianism, but rather at 
various points I refer to racial diffe) 
ences Which obviously do exist. What I 
have dealt with throughout is the al 
leged “superiority” or “inferiority” of 
such differences as a function of race. It 
is in relation to this point that Garrett 
does not present the slightest evidence 
to contradict my statements. 

». Even at the risk of wearving the 
reader, I must once more point out 
some of the many expressions used by 
Garrett self- 
contradictory: 


which are obviously 


In the West Indies, the civilization is ad- 
vanced almost exactly in the 
which the populations are unmixed with 
the Negro. 

In Brazil, coastal Bahia with its Negroid 
mixtures is primitive and backward as com 
pared with the relatively advanced civiliza 
tion of white southern Brazil. 

Haiti isan unhappy example of what the 
Negro can do when left to govern himself. 


degree to 


Speaking of the higher crime rate for 
Negroes in the U.S.A. 
F.B.I. statistics), Garrett adds, “It re- 


(according to 


quires a degree of imagination not pos 
Garrett] to 
see no ‘racial factor’ in these figures.” 


sessed by the reviewer |i.e, 

In his comments on my paper he af- 
firms with a resounding YES his belief 
in “all 
happy 


15 new Negro nations as un 
examples of self-government” 
similar to the case of Haiti. 

It is quite clear that for Garrett the 
environmental factor plays no part in 
which 
determines the higher or lower civiliza- 
tion, the larger or smaller crime rate, 


these instances; it is skin color 


and the better or worse form of govern 
ment. But—in flagrant contradiction to 


the above—he writes in his comments, 





“T don’t know anyone who attributes 
‘total influence’ to heredity, or who 
claims the Negro to be unmodifiably in 
ferior.” 

In the matter of criminality, Garrett 
states in his Comment, “I did not con- 
clude from this correlation that the Ne 
gro has a special ‘crime gene’ or that all 
Negroes are criminal.” What then did 
Garrett mean to sav in 1960 when in 
voking the “racial factor” to explain the 
higher 
U.S.A.? 

!. In the problem of 


crime rate of Negroes in. the 
intelligence 
tests my basic question was “whether 
1.Q. tests have any validity as a measure 
of innate mental capacity, especially 
when administered to groups different 
from the ones on which the tests were 
standardized.” I 
opinions by internationally recognized 


relied on a series of 


investigators. I do not consider myself 
a psychologist or an expert on mental 
tests, since for many years I have di 
rected my professional interests toward 
remind 
Garrett that my courses with J. Piaget, 


E. Claparede, and R. Dottrens at the 


other fields. However, I may 


University of Geneva, as well as my later 
work on didactic pedagogy, gave me ac 
published 
1934, 1940)—with 
the limited value of such tests applied 
to Spanish rural schools when they had 


tual experience—including 
results (Comas 1935, 


been prepared and standardized for ur 
ban areas. Their value is evidently even 
less when applied to groups as different 
called “Western civilized 
Whites” and “primitive non-Whites.” 
Garrett's failure to reply or even refer 


as those 


to this essential problem only serves to 
confirm my point of view. 

5. Included in the “propaganda 
dodges” attributed to me by Garrett are 
rhetorical questions and lists of authori 
ties, and he refers to “an old propa 
ganda trick to string out a long list of 
names as authority and this often 
impresses the naive reader.” He adds 
that 


and intelligence is tedious and irrele 


“Comas’ discussion of brain. siz¢ 
vant.” 

The only answer to such absurdities 
and gratuitous judgments is to cite here 
the standards set by the Fditor of cur 
RENT ANTHROPOLOGY for the 
scripts submitted for publication: 


manu 


A ‘Review Article’ is a major survey of 
knowledge on any topic relevant to the 
sciences of man... . A review article may 


be a review of literature, data, research, a 
method, etc., and its limits may be drawn 
in terms of time, geography, or some other 
criterion. It should) generally include a 
delineation of its baseline, or a concise 
summary of past developments which then 
serves as the baseline. Its topic should be 
ambitious in scope, and the coverage of 
that topic comprehensive, well illustrated 
by concrete cases, interpretative, and for 
ward-looking. It should contain an exten- 
sive bibliography. 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 











I have tried to meet these require- 
ments in my article, whether or not it 
pleases Garrett. 

6. A new error by Garrett is applying 
to me the paragraph from Coon (1954: 
187-88) which refers to “certain writers 
who are mostly social anthropologists, 
consider it immoral to study race, and 
produce book after book exposing it as 
a ‘myth’.” “The fact is 1 am a physical 
anthropologist occupied for many years 
with the problems of human races, with 
out ever for a moment considering 
them a myth (Comas 1941, 1942, 1943, 
19-45, 1946, 1951, 1957, 1960). 

7. The repeated insinuation, utilized 
so frequently by Garrett and Gates, that 
my article is a premeditated attack for 
propaganda purposes compels me to 
ask: What kind of propaganda is re 
erred to?—lor personal gain?—for po 
litical ends?—for what policy? I regret 
that both authors are incapable of ac 
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knowledging scientific disagreement 
with greater objectivity, without ulte 
rior or hidden motives of any kind. I 
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Method of Studying Ethnological Art 


by Herta Haselberger 


INTRODUCTION 


‘THE ‘TERM “ETHNOLOGICAL ART” 


“ETHNOLOGICAL ART” is used here to denote the tribal 
and tourist art of those peoples in Africa, America, Asia, 
\ustralia, and Oceania who are the objects of ethno- 
logical (or, as it is called in the Anglo-American tradi- 
tion, anthropological) study, As such, it corresponds to 
the area of art that has often and unsatistactorily been 
termed primitive, tribal, traditional, native, indige- 
nous, folk, or popular. 

None of these terms, as Gerbrands (1957: 9-24) has 
shown, withstands thorough criticism. 

The term “primitive art” encounters serious objec- 
tion: Gerbrands points out that the art forms of ethno- 
logical peoples are not particularly crude or early, Le., 
are not “primitive”; while Tax and Mednick (1960) 
have recently emphasized that the symbolic meaning of 
“primitive” may lead to considerable misunderstand- 
ing. 

Kunst der Naturvolker, frequently used in German 
literature, is not a suitable appellation for ethnological 
art, because “the contrasting of ‘Naturvélker’ and 
‘Kulturvélker’ is completely at variance with modern 
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ideas to the significance of the term culture’ (Ger- 
brands 1957: 17). 

Such terms as “tribal,” “traditional,” “native,” and 
“indigenous” art, according to Gerbrands (1957: 18- 
19), are too strongly associated with the concept of 
backwardness. It may also be noted that these terms do 
not comprehend the whole of ethnological artistic 
activity, since they exclude tourist art, which sometimes 
has aesthetic importance (Fagg, Forman, and Forman 
1959). 

Phe terms “folk” or “popular” art, proposed in 1949 
by a committee meeting in Paris under the sponsor- 
ship of UNESCO (Gerbrands 1957: 21), are unsuitable 
because they are generally used for “everything not be- 
longing to high art or higher applied arts” (Hahm 
1932: 15); and many ethnological peoples lack strongly 
marked social strata and consequently have no “folk” 
art. Only in exceptional cases—e.g. Benin (Elisofon and 
Fagg 1958: 64) or Hawaii (Christensen 1955: 282)—is it 
possible to distinguish a “plebeian” and a “patrician” 
style among ethnological peoples. 

It is obvious that “ethnological art,” which is used 
throughout this article, is the only term that exactly 
fits the area of art under discussion. Yet the definition 
it offers is essentially negative: it comprehends all art 
objects that do not belong to cultures usually included 
in studies of art historians; and is, therefore, no more 
than a working term. 

Perhaps the fruitlessness of all attempts to formulate 
an accurate and generally accepted term that compre- 
hends this field of art is explained by the fact that there 
simply are no stylistic characteristics limited exclu- 
sively to it (Gerbrands 1957: 138). The art of ethno- 
logical peoples differs from other art only in degree; and 
the difference is not sufhcient for designating the 
former by a single distinct term that is both accurate 
and definitive. However, the fine arts of all ethnological 
peoples share enough common features so that they can 
be studied by the same methods and with the same 
principles. Therefore the working term, “ethnological 
art,” strictly defined and not weighted with any sym- 
bolic meaning, cannot be avoided. ; 

Within a few years, more adequate historical and 
ethnological knowledge will give us a better under- 
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standing of these art areas, and the differences among 
ethnological styles will become more significant than 
their common features. The present classification of 
very different art styles under the rubric of “‘ethnolog- 
ical art” will then be replaced by a more appropriate 
stylistic classification, and we may give up this term. 


THE SCOPE OF ETHNOLOGICAL ARI 


The term “art” is used here only for the so-called fine 
arts, namely: architecture (including space-configura- 
tions and organization of mass, planning of roads and 
squares, and, in the higher cultures, town-planning); 
painting and drawing; sculpture; arts and crafts (dis- 
tinguished from the “great” arts by their more utili- 
tarian purpose and more decorative intent, and ap- 
proaching the non-artistic spheres of culture). ‘The 
transitions between these are fleeting. 

3ut which ethnological objects are art objects? Is a 
wind screen of the Pygmies, for instance, a work of 
architecture? All of our experience indicates that a 
strict line cannot be drawn between the artistic and 
non-artistic; with each doubtful object, the determina- 
tion of whether or not it is a work of art must be newly 
undertaken. 

Differences of opinion about the boundaries of art, 
and even the meaning of the term, have given rise to 
many controversies, summarized by Munro (1951) and 
Gerbrands (1957: 3-8). The Evolutionists regarded as 
preliminary forms of art all objects and buildings 
whose counterparts in the high cultures are considered 
art. Since the Evolutionists took 19th-century natural- 
ism as the culmination of art, they were forced to inter- 
pret works of art from all historic periods in terms of a 
theory allowing them to demonstrate a development of 
art from stylization to naturalism. The existence of this 
trend, however, was questioned by Pitt-Rivers as early 
as 1875, and the theory died after the discovery of the 
realistic cave paintings of the Late Paleolithic. Evolu- 
tionism can contribute little to such questions as the 
boundaries of art. The “Culture-historical Vienna 
School” of ethnology, which connects a priori an artis- 
tic faculty with the concept of mankind, is similarly 
unable to provide an answer. 

This problem can be solved only with the help of 
aesthetics, which holds that a work of art involves an 
artistic-aesthetic intention. If the Pygmy erects a wind 
screen for the exclusively practical purpose of protect- 
ing himself from wind and rain, he does not create a 
work of art; but if a Melanesian carves a paddle and 
strives to give it a beautiful form, then, even without 
ornamental decoration, the paddle may be treated as 
an art object because of this aesthetic intention. 

Then is it art when someone playfully draws lines in 
the sand, or scratches them on rocks? Not if playful 
activity is his main object. Art is involved only when 
the action produces results designed to affect someone, 
and is not, like play, an end in itself. 

Works of art are therefore distinguished from purely 
utilitarian objects by the aesthetic intention, and from 
play by the striving for effect. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


Interest in the history of art developed in Europe 
during the Renaissance, when intense cultural rivalry 
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among the Italian cities stimulated recording of the 
lives of noted artists, while pride in the past directed 
attention to the fine arts of ancient Rome. ‘The study of 
art, however, remained unsystematic until the 18th cen- 
tury, when the work of Johann Joachim Winckelmann 
(1717-1768), a classicist who considered the histori- 
cal and cultural background of art important, intro- 
duced a scientific orientation and initiated the develop 
ment of a science of art. With rediscovery of medieval 
artistic values when classicism was succeeded by the 
romantic movement at the beginning of the 19th cen 
tury, scientific investigation was extended to Gothic art. 
Later, other styles of European art—Baroque, Roman- 
esque, and manneristic—gained appreciation and_be- 
came objects of study. Systematic investigations were 
also made of Egyptian, Oriental, and Indian art, and 
this expansion of interest in the art of the non-European 
civilizations was accompanied by growing appreciation 
of ethnological art. 

Although specimens of ethnological art had been in- 
cluded in European collections as early as the 15th cen- 
tury (Fagg and Forman 1959; Maesen 1958), they were 
valued only as curiosities or exotic objects, rather than 
for aesthetic reasons. But this attitude began to change 
during the first half of the 19th century. As early as 
1842, Franz Kugler’s Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte 
included descriptions of ethnological art from Oceania 
and North America. After 1890, both ethnologists and 
art critics gave increased attention to the fine arts (par- 
ticularly the ornamental art) of what were then called 
“primitives.” The material collected by K. Woermann 
and published in his Geschichte der Kunst aller Zeiten 
und Volker (1904) was astonishingly rich. About 1904, 
the enthusiasm of artists and art critics in Paris, Brus- 
sels, and Dresden stimulated a wide interest in ethno- 
logical sculpture (Fraser 1957, Goldwater 1938), which 
became much sought after. Books and papers dealing 
with ethnological art were published under the patron- 
age of the colonial powers; ethnological museums ar- 
ranged their art collections to separate different stylistic 
areas, and published serious scientific studies of the art 
of ethnological peoples. Today not only museums and 
collections, but also a number of University Institutes, 
such as the Instituut voor Kunstgeschiedenis en Oud- 
heidskunde at Ghent University, Belgium, are devoted 
to research on the art of ethnological peoples. 

The efforts to enlarge our knowledge of ethnological 
art are described by Gerbrands (1957) and Herrmann 
(Herrmann and Germann 1958: 3-29); other funda- 
mental bibliographical references are Christensen 
(1955: 367-76), Douglas and d’Harnoncourt (1941: 
211-18), Elisofon and Fagg (1958: 252-54), Harding 
and Bolling (1938), Lem (1948: 33-38), Linton et al. 
(1946: 196-99), McCarthy (1958: 67-68), Segy (1952: 
231-36), and Wingert (1953: 46). These can be sup- 
plemented by bibliographical notes accompanying the 
chapters on tribal arts of Africa, America, Asia, and 
Australia in the first three volumes of the Enciclopedia 
Universale Dell’ Arte (1957-59). 


PRESENT INADEQUACIES 
In what situation does the study of ethnological art 


find itself today? An inspection of publications dealing 
with the art of ethnological peoples shows that, except 
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for the special attention given Africa, art investigation 
depending, of course, on ethnographical knowledge 
-tends to be equally advanced in all accessible parts of 
the world; but that the branches of art—architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and arts and crafts—are treated very 
unevenly. 

Research on architecture, with a few exceptions (Be- 
guin et al. 1952; Engestrom 1957; Gliick 1956; Phillips 
1952, 1955), has been confined to ethnological, eco- 
nomic, or sociological problems. Almost no attention 
has been given to the artistic formation principles of 
houses and villages. The decoration of buildings, par- 
ticularly the carvings on Maori houses and food stores, 
is the only aspect of architecture with which art investi- 
gators among ethnological peoples have frequently 
dealt. 

The disproportionately large space given to sculpture 
by many authors can be attributed to the abundance of 
ethnological sculpture in European and American mu- 
seums, on whose collections many publications on eth- 
nological art exclusively depend. While much attention 
has been given to sculpture in wood, stone, and metal, 
sculpture in mud and clay, sometimes of high artistic 
quality, but fragile and seldom brought to museums, 
has remained almost unnoticed. 

The study of ethnological painting has particularly 
lagged. Only rock paintings and engravings, which at- 
tracted attention because they resemble prehistoric rock 
pictures, are relatively well known, The other types of 
painting have been neglected. Almost no research is 
being done on the aesthetic principles of tattooing and 
body painting. The bark, mud, or wood murals of eth- 
nological peoples in Africa (Cory 1953; Haselberger 
1957; Redinha 1953), Australia, central India (Elwin 
1951), North America, and Oceania have seldom been 
investigated, and are rather undervalued. Drawings and 
paintings in sand, the most famous of which are made 
by the Navaho Indians of the U.S.A.,! await systematic 
investigation, as do the pa:nted decorations of cult and 
ceremonial objects as well as those of utilitarian nature. 

The most urgent need is systematic field study on a 
large scale. The whole of the art-production of all eth- 
nological peoples should be collected and described 
systematically; and all native traditions about art and 
artists should be recorded. Such field investigations will 
provide the foundation for further scientific research 
on ethnological art. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION 


The study of ethnological art involves four primary 
tasks: 


(1) Detailed systematic study of individual art objects. 
Such a study should describe the genesis and structure of the 
object, establish its spatial and temporal classification, and 
analyze its place within the whole culture. 

(2) The artist’s biography. The biography should include 
a chronological account of all important events in the artist's 
life. It should also trace the development of his style and 
characterize his creative ability. An account of the influence 
exerted by his work is also desirable. 

(3) Study of art tn the whole structure of the culture. 
Which objects are considered works of art by ethnological 


' Sierksmasy (p. 373) cites, as examples of the scientific study of 
Navaho sand-painting, two works by Gladys Reichard. 
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peoples? What is the role and influence of art and artist out- 
side the high cultures? How are art, economy, social organiza- 
tion, and intellectual life interrelated? 

(4) The history of art. Even if his work concerns ethno- 
logical cultures, the investigator of art eventually moves into 
problems of time and space. He establishes dates (at least 
relatively) for art objects, and assigns them to a particular 
locality; he traces related complexes, and describes their 
causal and dynamic interrelations. Further, he sifts out the 
pioneering, historically significant artists and works of art, 
and seeks to identify periods and specific trends through 
time. 


All four problems are equally important and should 
be carried on simultaneously; one can never make a 
detailed study of a work of art without determining its 
place in the total structure of the culture as well as in 
historical style-sequences. Similarly, one cannot investi- 
gate the place of art in a whole culture without the sci- 
entific foundation provided by studies of art objects 
and biographies of artists. Conversely, one cannot work 
within the historical dimension of non-literate time, 
nor re-create the history of art during such a period, 
without first having dealt in detail with its works of art. 


‘THE NEED FOR A COMBINED APPROACH 


For the first few decades of this century, the study of 
ethnological art was primarily limited to ethnologists. 
Recently, however, art historians have again recognized 
that a world-wide history of art can not neglect ethno- 
logical art, while ethnologists have become aware that 
the art traditions of the peoples with whom they deal 
require aesthetic as well as ethnological investigation. 

For the fruitful and effective development of the 
study of ethnological art, both field study and theoreti- 
cal research must be based on proper methods, adapting 
the concepts of European art history and ethnology to 
the needs of this new science. We still lack the criteria 
that would facilitate the recognition of standards of ar- 
tistic quality among ethnological peoples and help us 
achieve a stylistic classification of all art objects. The 
concepts of European art history are insufhcient for this 
purpose; but ethnological concepts do not suffice for the 
comprehension of specific artistic values. A satisfactory 
understanding of the world of imagery of ethnological 
peoples can be obtained only with the methodological 
tools of both disciplines. To meet this need, new con- 
ceptual tools must be forged. 

This article, therefore, is designed to broaden the 
range of vision of ethnologists and art historians, so that 
they understand each other’s methods and thus arrive 
at a new method. An attempt will be made in the fol- 
lowing sections to describe a method of art study among 
ethnological peoples that is based on our present knowl- 
edge of art history and ethnology. 


METHODS OF FIELD RESEARCH 

Gerbrands (1957: 66) notes: 
It is really only in Africa that art in itself has been the 
subject of fieldwork, if we except Himmelheber’s work among 
the Eskimo (1938), that of Fenton among the Iroquois (1941), 


and the research of the Berndts in North East Australia 
(Elkin and Berndt 1950), 


and I may add, that of Adair (1945) among the Navaho, 
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Kaudern (1944) in central Celebes, and Mountford 
(1956) in Arnhem Land. Much work, therefore, awaits 
the art-investigator in the field. Particularly in New 
Guinea, but also in central India, Indochina, western 
and northern Australia, South America, Africa, Indo- 
nesia, Oceania, and even in North America, “tra- 
ditional” art may be studied within tribal cultures at 
the present day. Apart from this, a new “tourist” art, 
whose world-wide formation and development is one 
of the most interesting phenomena in the art-life of 
ethnological peoples today, is cultivated within a num- 
ber of traditional tribal cultures, and should not be 
neglected by the art investigator. 

The main tasks of art research in the field are: (1) col- 


lection; (2) description; (3) inquiry; (4) observation. 


COLLECTION 


It would, of course, be desirable to leave art objects in 
their cultural environment; but well-cared-for collec- 
tions now seem to offer the only hope for their preserva- 
tion. Throughout the world traditional art objects are 
now threatened with destruction: ethnological peoples 
today seldom have the means or desire to preserve the 
art of their past; and the transition to Western civiliza- 
tion often promotes conditions hostile to traditional 
arts. During a trip to Guinea in 1956, for instance, I was 
repeatedly told that the abstract murals painted by the 
women, based on traditions that can be traced back to 
the neolithic Mediterranean cultures, were “old fash- 
ioned,” and that the practice was being abandoned. 

Che art investigator acquiring a piece of art should 
immediately record the information needed for its later 
scientific evaluation: 


(1) He should fix the place where he obtained the object 
by marking it on a map, and adding a rough sketch, a photo 
graph, and an exact description of the location. 

(2) He should also record the date and time he found the 
object. 

(3) A brief description of the object, including its size, 
material, execution, artistic form, and state of preservation 
should be given. 

(4) Finally, the investigator should make an inquiry among 
the onlookers, concerning the meaning, use, origin, and age 
of the art object, and seeking information about the owne1 
and the artist. With these statements, his records should 
include an evaluation of the authenticity and credibility of 
the informants. However, one should not be too skeptical, 
as shown by my own experience in Guinea. Asking who pro 
duced the well-known wall decorations on Fulani houses in 
the Fouta mountains, I obtained no less than three contra 
dictory answers. Later I succeeded in showing that changing 
customs accounted for the contradictions. Formerly, such 
decorations were made only by women belonging to the 
Negro population in the area; but in the last decades Fulani 
women—and today, talented men as well—have learned this 
once despised art from the peasants. 


DESCRIPTION 


If a work of art is not portable (e.g. a building), or il 
its acquisition is not possible, it should be made access 
ble for scientific study by exact description—photo- 
graplis, drawings, and replicas in easily handled mate- 
rial. Photographs and drawings should show the object 
as it ordinarily appears; other aspects may be more 
effective artistically, but are without scientific value 
because they show qualities that in reality do not lie 
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within the object. The best solution of this problem 
would be a series of photographs showing the object in 
several different positions; excellent reproductions of 
this kind appear in the book The Sculpture of Africa 
(Elisofon and Fagg 1958: 80-81). For the exact investi- 
gation of buildings, orthogonal plans, reduced models, 
and position-sketches are indispensible. Excellent ex 
amples of architectural drawings are presented by the 
French architect Beguin and his colleagues in their 
book, L’Habitat au Cameroun. Only when based on 
such drawings will the comparative study of ethnologi- 
cal architecture be successful. Knowledge of architec- 
tural drawing is therefore indispensible for all those 
who want to deal with the architecture of ethnological 
peoples. 

Phe investigator who examines an art object for sci- 
entific purposes has to fulfill on the spot the same tasks 
prescribed above for the art collector. 


INQUIRY 


Phere are two methods of inquiry: (1) general in 
quiry, in which one questions a series of informants 
about their relations to art; and (2) indiwidual inquiry, 
in which a single person is asked about his personal rela 
tions to art. To obtain results of scientific value, data 
gathered by general inquiry should be compared with 
information obtained by the method of individual in- 
quiry. 


GENERAL INQUIRY 


Art is always the concern of a community, the expres 
sion of its collective inner-life. ‘This is why general 
inquiry is scientifically valid. The best results will be 
obtained from a range of competent authorities in dil- 
ferent social positions, who are shown art objects and 
asked about the artistic value of these as well as the asso- 
clations connected with them. Continuing the inquiry, 
the informants are asked whether they own works ol 
art, how and why these were acquired, and whethei 
they are preserved and cared for. Further questions 
should bring out the social and cultural roles assigned 
by the informants to art and artists. Such inquiries have 
been conducted by Cordwell (1952), Maesen (1946), and 
Vandenhoute (1945). 


INDIVIDUAL INOUIRY 


The knowledge provided by this method of inquiry 
is deeper and more profound, but its value is necessarily 
individual rather than general. The most important 
informant is the artist himself, who should be asked 
about his choice of artistic profession (e.g. whether 
hereditary or freely made); the aim of his artistic work 
profit); professional organizations 
(guilds, corporations); patrons; selection of materials 
and tools for his work; execution of art objects; pay 


(e.g. economic 


ment; religious ceremonies accompanying his work; 
and his own ceremonial, social, and economic position. 
The great importance of such investigations for the 
study of art is best shown by the successful field work 
of Cordwell (1952), Himmelheber (1935, 1938, 1939, 
1959), and Vandenhoute (1945). 


OBSERVATION 


The investigator should analyze the attitude of a 
group or of a competent individual (e.g. an artist) to- 
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ward art objects. He describes the artist at work, and 
the tools he uses, as Vandenhoute (1945) has done so 
thoroughly. My own experience in Guinea suggests that 
ethnological peoples are proud of their artistic abilities 
and enjoy demonstrating techniques of painting and 
carving to an interested person. 

1 am thoroughly aware of the difficulties that an eth- 
nographer working in the field will meet in fulfilling 
the tasks set forth above. Not only do his time and 
money run short all too soon, but often he lacks the 
indispensible knowledge of local languages. ‘Therefore, 
if we are to salvage at least an important part of the 
traditions concerned with fine arts, during the brief 
time remaining before the complete ruin of tribal cul- 
tures, it is desirable for not only the art investigator, but 
every ethnologist engaged in field study, to know what 
data are of importance for art-science. 


DETAILED STUDY OF A WORK OF ART 


One should first carefully examine the art object, 
establishing its authenticity, identifying later modifica- 
tions, and, if necessary, reconstructing its original effect. 
Next, its date and place of origin should be determined. 
In the absence of traditional or documentary evidence 
for the position of an object in time and space, it is 
always preferable to give priority to determining the 
locality where it was produced; among non-literate peo- 
ples, period styles remain very constant and are harder 
to identify than local or regional styles. In fact, a great 
deal of ethnological art can be fixed only in space, and 
not in time. For instance, an investigator can easily tell 
whether a wooden sculpture from the Congo area was 
made by a Bushongo, Bapende, or Bena Lulua carver; 
but only if it isa portrait of a Bushongo king is he likely 
to determine its date.? In Europe, on the other hand, the 
period style is generally more significant than the local 
style. Thus an educated, but not professionally learned, 
person can, without much difficulty, tell whether a 
statue of a Madonna is of Romanesque, Gothic, o1 
Baroque stvle; but from its style alone he will not be 
able to name its area of origin. 

Knowledge of the place where an art object was ac- 
quired or photographed makes it easier to determine 
the place where it was made. ‘The date of its acquisition 
or photographing provides a terminus ante quem, be- 
fore which it must have been executed. If an object 
helonging to a recent ethnological culture has been ex- 
cavated, the soil stratification of the site is particularly 
important for dating it. 

\bove all, in each case one must use the tollowing 
criteria to further establish the object's position in 
space and time. 


CRITERIA FOR CLASSIFICATION 


MATERIAI 


Because the materials used for art objects difler 
among peoples and through time, the material may 
form one criterion for the place and date of execution, 


W. Fagg © (p. 366) points out that this is true only for the past 
70 vears 
Of course, there are other criteria for obtaining the terminus 


ante quem; some of these are noted in Claerhout’s comment 
P SOA). 
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PECHNIQUE 


The technique of execution may also indicate the 
object's date and place of origin. 


PURPOSE 


Ethnological and prehistoric peoples have produced 
works of art for a number of purposes, some of the more 
important of which are: 


(1) Utilhtarian.—e.g. a building for protection from rain. 

(2) Ritual.—e.g. a building housing a sanctuary; or a 
statue in which an ancestor is to reside. 

(3) Educational.—e.g. Australian bark-paintings, used at 
initiation and age-grading ceremonies to teach young men 
the myths and folkways of the tribe (Mountford 1956: 6). 

(4) Commercial.—e.g. art objects produced as trade goods, 
such as the modern “tourist art.” 

(5) Social prestige.—e.g. artistic creations representing the 
power and wealth of a ruler. 

(6) Social control.—e.g. masks to maintain order and dis 
cipline. 

(7) Art for art’s sake.—Himmelheber (1935: 49) reports 
that in the Atutu village of Afotobi, Ivory Coast, he found 
small signal horns, ointment containers, and sword grips 
without any practical functions: the sword grips lacked 
openings for inserting the blade; the salve containers could 
not be opened; the signal horns lacked mouthpieces. On 
being questioned, the natives stated that on festival days 
they set these objects before themselves to rejoice in their 
sight. Himmelheber conclusively established that these items 
were made without European influence. In 1956 1 found that 
most of the murals painted by West African women are 
valued only for their decorative and aesthetic qualities: they 
are intended to make the house look beautiful, and have no 
practical or ritual functions.* For these reasons, I cannot share 
Gerbrand’s (1957: 74) skepticism about the existence of “art 
for art’s sake” among ethnological peoples. 


The primary purposes of artistic creation difler in 
each style epoch and among each people. Therefore a 
description of the use and purpose of art objects can 
help determine the time and place of their manutfac- 
ture.° 


CONTENI 


Examples of the content of works of art are the 
Gothic cathedral as an image of the Celestial Jerusalem, 
or a wooden sculpture as the portrait of a ruler. 

Interpretation of the content of ethnological art ob- 
jects should be drawn, if possible, from written sources, 
as well as from oral statements and traditions that re- 
quire critical evaluation according to the methods es- 
tablished by Graebner (1911), Schmidt (1937), and Van 
Bulck (1931). If the content of an artistic creation must 
be interpreted without oral or written sources, one first 
determines what is actually represented, seeking objects 
in nature that might be the model, Thus, one may find 
that the object represents, let us say, a man, or a mother 
with child, or an animal. Once this is determined, the 
mythology, religion, and history of the culture involved 
may be drawn upon for further classification of the 


' Blackwood (p. 360) cites another example of “art fon 


art's 
sake,” from New Guinea. 


As Altman (p. 357) points out, every art object may simul 
tancously serve several purposes o1 functions. 
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object. Should this be insufficient for a clear interpreta- 
tion of the content, one uses the method of unilateral 
interpretation, 1.e., one Compares the object whose con- 
tent is unknown with an object of similar form that has 
already been explained. If such an object is not avail- 
able, one turns to the method of reciprocal interpreta- 
tion: an art object, whose content is partially known, is 
compared with a similar object whose content is also 
partly interpreted but with respect to different parts, 
so that the two objects complement each other. Both 
unilateral and reciprocal interpretation require the use 
of objects as close as possible to each other in space and 
time. Interpretative studies based on the comparison 
of objects by long periods of time or great distances 
require awareness of the fact that entirely different 
starting points can lead to very similar forms. 

The interpretation of content proceeds step by step. 

First, one determines what is represented. If the ob- 
ject is, for instance, a bear, one next tries to discover the 
meaning of the representation of such an animal in this 
particular case: a hunting scene, for instance, an alte) 
ego, or a totem animal. One moves to a third level of 
meaning in asking about the significance of the hunting 
scene, for instance, and perhaps learning that it repre- 
sents hunting magic. Thus, in the case described, one 
can establish three layers of meaning for an art object.® 

After making as thorough a study as possible of the 
motifs, the art investigator can turn to their compari- 
son. Such a comparison can show the origin of the 
motifs; possible convergences among them (i.e., the 
same motifs may be produced at different times and 
places from the same assumptions); and their diffusion, 
mingling, borrowing, penetration, etc. Thus, starting 
with the content of art objects, the investigator arrives 
at their provisional temporal and spatial classification, 
Research directed toward explaining the content of 
ethnological art has been rather neglected, and such 
studies have been few, except for those of Boas (1908) 
and his pupils, Karutz (1927), Kaudern (1944), Mount- 
ford (1956), Nuoffer (n. d.), Sierksma (1960), and Vis- 
sers (1948). 


FORM 


\nother basis for the classification of art objects is 
analysis of their outward form, or style criticism. The 
style of an art work is best grasped through description. 
Such description is not only a preliminary step; it is 
also the goal of the preceding scientific analysis, whose 
results the description presents in a systematic form. 

Phe individual style of any work of art is brought out 
most clearly by comparison with similar objects. Style 
comparisons must draw upon objects that, as far as pos 
sible, correspond in material, technique, purpose, and 
content, so that differences caused by these factors are 
minimal, while differences in the formal artistic char- 
acter of the objects are emphasized. Thus, the investiga 
tor does not compare a wooden sculpture with a brass 
casting, nor an idol with a portrait; he compares idol 
with idol, portrait with portrait, brass casting with 
brass casting, and wooden sculpture with wooden sculp 
ture 


One begins with the comparison of the whole form 


®The method of content-investigation outlined in Altman's 
comment (pp. 355-358) proves vers useful 
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the effect and proportions of the object as a whole—and 
only then turns to details; for, details with similar forms 
can have diflerent kinds of origin. If the object is a 
statue, for instance, one first describes its proportions 
whether these are natural, thick-set, or deliberately 
lengthened—and only afterward takes up physiognomy 
and other details. 

For the comparison of art objects, Franckl (1938), 
Panotsky (1915, 1920-25), Rank (1932), Riegl (1893), 
Schmalenbach (1958: 310), Schmarsow (1905), Segy 
(1956: 104), Wo6lfflin (1915), Wulff (1917), and others 
have worked out pairs of contrasting style types to dis- 
cover formal characteristics of decisive significance, 
which would otherwise remain unnoticed. ‘These oppos- 
ing pairs, however, were obtained through the study of 
European art, and only a few are useful in art investiga- 
tion among ethnological peoples. This is shown by the 
following examples, arbitrarily chosen from a great 
number of possible opposite pairs: 


Tectonic—Atectoni¢ 


Tectonic—Internal structure is clearly evident from. the 
external view. Example: an earthen vessel whose base, body, 
and neck are clearly contrasted, and whose ornament may 
emphasize this structure, such as Attic vases of the geomet 
rical style period, Dipylon cemetery. 

{tectonic—The inner structure of the object or building 
is not accentuated—and sometimes even veiled—by its form. 
Example: an earthen vessel whose base, body, and neck run 
into each other without sharp demarcations, such as neolithic 
vases from ‘Thessaly or Zapotec vases from Mexico. 


Haptic—O ptic 


Haptic.—Forms that are best comprehended when seen at 
close range, or by handling and touching. Example: A great 
deal of ethnological sculpture, such as royal statues from the 
Bushongo tribe, Congo. 

Optic.—Forms that are most effective at a distant view. 
The optical conception, being typical of the latest phases of 
art style, is, as far as | know, nowhere found among ethno 
logical peoples. ‘This pair, therefore, is not useful in ethno 
logical art research. 


Sensuous—Imaginative 


Sensuous.—Naturalistic, the subject being represented as it 
is comprehended by the senses—particularly, by sight—and 
not necessarily as it is shaped in reality. This concept is rare 
in ethnological art. Example: animal representations in 
Magdalenian rock paintings, as at Altamira cave, Spain. 

Imaginative.—Stylized; the artist’s point of departure is 
his own idea of the object represented, and he abstracts 
from what he sees in nature. To this type of art belongs the 
greatest part of that produced by recent ethnological peoples. 
Example: animal representations on rock, from the Scandi 
navian Neolithic. 

Since the imaginative style predominates among ethno 
logical peoples, it may usefully be broken down into: 

(1) X-ray drawings, showing not only the outward appean 
ance of an animal, but also its interior organs. Example 
drawings from Australia, Melanesia, and Northwest America 
(Adam 1949: 38). 

(2) Dissection of the animal into limbs and organs, which 
are reconstituted as mosaic-like inorganic combinations. Ex 
ample: Animal pictures drawn by the Haida and Tlingit 
Indians, Northwest America. 

(3) Pars pro toto representations, omitting unimportant 
parts of the represented object: (Schlosser 1952). Example: 
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earthenware images of the eye, made in England during the 
second and first millenia B.c. 


Harmony with the Material— 
Independence from the Material 

Harmony with the material.—The artistic form respects 
the material of which it is composed, Example: Sculptured 
posts, Galla, East Africa. 

Independence from the material.—Vhe material does not 
influence the aesthetic form; or the form imitates another 
kind of material. Examples: wooden containers imitating 


} 


the surface of wickerwork, Bushongo, Congo. 


Frontality Space-Depth 
Frontality.—Uhe work of art has one main prospect, a 
single viewpoint from which it is most effective; if viewed 
from another position, ugly displacements result. This fixed 
viewpoint produces an effect of flatness. 

Space-depth.—The viewer is intended to look at the work 
of art from all angles; with architecture, he has to seek dif- 
ferent points of view in the interior as well to admire the 
overlapping of forms, and he must walk back and forth to 
obtain an impression of space-depth. 

The intentional use of space-depth is rare in the art of 
ethnological peoples; but the almost universal appearance 
of frontality is misleading. In ethnological art, “frontality” 
is usually not a contrast to space-depth, but rather a mask- 
like rigidity or immobility, characteristic of ghosts and the 
dead—a binding of sculpture to the block. This condition 
potentially contains both space-depth and frontality, whose 
separation is carried though only in the high cultures. There- 
fore | agree with Schmalenbach (1958: 310ff) that Lange’s 
(1899) “law of frontality of all pre- and non-Greek art” is 
confined to artistic creations within the primary high cul 
tures, and does not hold for the fine arts of recent ethno- 
logical peoples. Ethnological art is far too alive, too real and 
corporeal, to be subject to mere aesthetic laws. When a 
Bathnland Eskimo, for instance, portrays an animal 
(Schaeffer-Simmern 1958), his sculpture is intended to repre- 
sent the living animal in all its reality. Base and main- 
prospect are superfluous for such a carving, and are therefore 
neglected. Many of the magnificent ancestor-figures from 
\frica and Oceania, which we admire in the light-flooded 
showcases of museums, were originally placed in unlighted 
corners of dark rooms where there was no possibility of their 
being seen from a favorable point of view. Observation by 
the carver of an aesthetic frontality law, therefore, would 
have been useless. 


When it involves comparisons, the study of ethnolog- 
ical art will have to use ideal types of opposite pairs of 
formal characteristics. Since only a few of the contrast- 
ing pairs defined by European art historians apply to 
ethnological art, an important preliminary task is the 
discovery of opposed pairs that demonstrate essential 
principles of form in the latter. 

When the artistic-lormal principles of an art object 
have been identified through comparison of its stylistic 
peculiarities, further comparison will establish its place 
in the development of art styles. This in turn provides 
additional criteria lor determining its time and place of 
origin, and ensures its best possible classification in 
those respects. 


STRUCTURI 


The detailed study of a work of art also requires 
investigation of its structure, and thus of the mutual 
dependence and interaction of material, technique, 
purpose, content, and form. 
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Material 


The material, like the technique of execution, con- 
siderably affects the form of a work of art. Yet, material 
and technique are not the only factors determining the 
style, as was alleged by a materialistic theory of art 
founded by Semper’s (1861-63) pupils, the effects of 
which still persist. In certain periods, the properties of 
materials were an important consideration and their 
characteristic qualities were accentuated. Thus, the 
bulk and heaviness of stone were decisive factors in the 
effect produced by architecture of the Romanesque pe- 
riod, But other periods of style have given art greater 
freedom from its materials, the essential characteristics 
of which might be negated. Thus in Gothic architec- 
ture, stone was freed trom its natural weight, and was 
etherealized in order to obtain a diaphanous wall 
structure corresponding to the cathedral’s significance 
as an image of the Celestial Jerusalem. In still othe 
periods of European art history, architects successfully 
tried to simulate the appearance of materials that actu- 
ally were unavailable. ‘Thus, Baroque architects some- 
times treated stucco lustro in such a way as to produce 
the eflect of marble. 

The study of European art thus indicates that within 
the total structure of a work of art the material can have 
three different kinds of significance. Further research 
on such different possibilities in the art of ethnological 
peoples will be one of the tasks for the ethnological 
study of art. 


Technique 

Similarly, technique has varying importance for the 
final state of a work of art. At present there is a tendency 
to make the genesis of a work of art clearly visible. Ex- 
amples of this trend include the impressions of wooden 
forms in the poured concrete of Le Corbusier's build- 
ings, and the brush stroke on Impressionist paintings. 
Other styles, however, tend to efface any trace of the 
labor; thus, on Michelangelo’s Pieta in St. Peter's, 
Rome, the marble has been smoothed. Similar contrasts 
in stvle can be shown in ethnological art, but this prob- 
lem has not been intensively investigated. 


Pw pose 


The purpose of a work of art, within its total struc- 
ture, has also been given unequal consideration at dif- 
ferent periods, Sometimes functionalism is the end. At 
other times, the form itself was considered of such im- 
portance that artists would sacrifice complete functional 
utility to preserve their aesthetic ideal. An example of 
such cases where the form overrides the purpose is the 
Palazzo Piccolomini at Pienza, Italy: the exterior or- 
ganization does not correspond to the interior, and be- 
hind the magnificent facade are several dimly-lighted 
intermediate stories. 

Research to date indicates that the ethnological artist 
is less concerned with the aesthetic-lormal principles of 
the object he shapes than with its practical or ritual 
purpose. But this subject needs deeper investigation, 
which may produce unexpected results. The “purpose- 
bound” character often ascribed to ethnological art is 








surely an exaggeration. My own experience, like that 
of other fieldworkers in Africa (Gerbrands 1957: 74, 75, 
78, 89, 111) has convinced me that artistic-aesthetic 
motives have considerable importance for the ethnolog- 
ical artist, and that he is entirely capable of recognizing 
formal-aesthetic qualities. In ethnological societies, 
body-decorations, clothing, and houses often indicate 
the existence of a well-developed sense of beauty. Any- 
one who has observed, as I did, the eager rivalry of Kissi 
women painting secular wall-murals, their critical ex- 
amination of any newly invented motifs, and their 
careful execution of detail, can no longer doubt that the 
artistic activity of ethnological peoples aims at aesthetic 
purposes. 


Content 


Another subject for investigation is content within 
the total structure of an art object. Content is deter- 
mined, first, by the purpose of the art object, and sec- 
ond, by the wishes of the patron or those of still a third 
person who may influence the patron. I have in mind, 
for instance, a medicine man who wants an image made 
in a form according to details he gives, for placating an 
angry deity. He describes these details to a person who 
has to pay an artist for fabricating the image according 
to the wishes of the medicine man. The wishes of the 
artist himself also have a role in determining the con- 
tent of a work of art. Yet among ethnological peoples, 
much more than among highly cultured ones, both art 
ist and patron are subject to a tradition founded 
according to their beliet—on divine command, and to 
the kind of spiritual life prevailing in their culture. For 
this reason, they are not free in choosing the content 
for a work of art. 

The role of content in shaping a work olf art is not 
uniform. In some periods, the power of expression Is 
very strong, and is the primary aim of the artist, as in 
the Expressionist school of twentieth century painting. 
\t other times, the “meaning” of art works is so reduced 
that their decorative value becomes almost the sole con 
sideration, as in decorative paintings of the Baroque 
and Rococo pei iods. 

There is not yet enough evidence to draw general 
conclusions about the significance of content within the 
total structure of ethnological artistic creations: furthe) 
research is necessary. 


Form 


The artistic form has a decisive role in the structure 
of a work of art. Beyond the factors defined above 
(material, technique, purpose, and content), form is af- 
fected by the environment in which a work of art is 
produced, by the people and race to which the artist 
and patron belong, by their economic and social posi- 
tion, and, finally, by political, historical, and spiritual 
conditions, The artist's mastery of material, technique, 
purpose, and content decides the artistic value of the 
object. Undoubtedly, ethnological peoples place a 
higher value on the form of their artistic creations than 
Western art critics have supposed; but a definite resolu 
tion of this problem is not yet at hand. 

Interaction of the five elements outlined above—ma- 
terial, technique, purpose, content, and form—consti 
tute the structure of a work of art. 
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CULTURAL CONTEXT 


In the systematic study of a work of art, the final task 
is placing the object within the culture to which it be- 
longs. Does it belong to the beginning, the climax, or 
the end of development of a particular style? Is it a pio- 
neering, a mature, or a late work of that style? Compari- 
son of the object with other works of its stylistic stage 
will enable the investigator to draw conclusions about 
its artistic merit. 

It is important to discover how far the position of an 
art object within the total culture is determined by non 
artistic factors of an economic, political, or spiritual 
nature; and what importance the art object has for such 
non-aesthetic spheres of culture as education or propa- 
ganda. Another subject for investigation is the value 
the work had at the time of its creation, whether this 
has changed, and what changes have occurred. This 
large field still awaits study. 


PHE ARTIST'S BIOGRAPHY 


First, the life of the artist should be presented in 
chronological order against the economic, political 
historical, and intellectual background of his time and 
country. His racial and national origin and his ancestry 
should be given, and his home, childhood, and educa 
tion described. How did he find his vocation? Was the 
driving force the joy of artistic creation, or was it eco 
nomic advantage? The description of the artist's life 
should also show whether he worked on the basis ot 
orders received, or for later sale; who were his patrons 
and customers; what social spheres he frequented; in 
what esteem he was held; and what his spiritual interests 
were. It is also necessary to note the dates of important 
events in his life, and of his changes in residence. Such 
biographical data has seldom been presented; the few 
exceptions include Adair (1945), Cordwell (1952), Him 
melheber (1935, 1939, 1953, 1959), and Vandenhoute 
(1945). 

The second part of the biography should show the 
development of the artist’s personal style. His works are 
first to be ordered chronologically, and each one treated 
according to the principles set forth above. Subse 
quently, particularly important periods of his creative 
work, marked by common stylistic features, should be 
separated from the purely chronological material, and 
their essential properties shown; and ultimately the 
artist’s entire work should be described with a view to 
the dynamics of consecutive periods. The next step will 
be an evaluation of the historical and aesthetic impor 
tance of his work. Such investigations of the personal 
style of the ethnological artist have hitherto been neg 
lected. 


Use OF PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS 


\ closer approach to the artist’s personality may be 
gained through psychological methods, which are ol 
particular value in the study of the art of ethnological 


peoples, whose work largely resists the historical 
method. Adam (1949: 62-67), Freud (1934), Maes 
(1926), Miinsterberger (1955), Segy (1950), Sydow 


(1927), Verworn (1908), and others have written on this 
subject. 


For investigating the psychological foundations ol 
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the enhanced receptivity and expressive power of the 
creative artist, the methods of both individual psychol- 
ogy and psychological typology promise good results. 


INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The method of individual psychology provides an 
understanding of the individual artist’s personality. Its 
best-known branch is psychoanalysis. One important 
subject for such investigations are the mental motiva- 
tions of creative activity. The psychoanalyst explores 
the subconscious and unconscious impulses leading to 
artistic creation, and discovers whether the act of crea- 
tion represents the artist’s wish to repress past adversi- 
ties, to sublimate repressed instincts, or to express a 
particular vision. Yet it must be noted that the aesthetic 
notions used in psychoanalysis so far are too vague 
for achieving really important insights into the essen- 
tial substance of an artist. 


PYPE PSYCHOLOGY 


Phe method of psychological typology uses “heuristic 
ideals” of various types of artists to approach the nature 
of the artist from a direction that cannot be compre- 
hended with the methods of individual psychology. 
The detects inherent in such heuristic ideal types as 
have been established are obvious: they cannot ap- 
proach the unique quality of the artist’s personality. 
Yet their usefulness cannot be disregarded. Of the great 
number of ideal types, the following are some ol the 
most Important. 


Constitutional Types 


\ constitutional type is the ideal of a person particu- 
larly distinguished by a number of psycho-physical 
qualities. When such a Aonstitutionstypus is strongly 
present among a people, its effect may be seen in all 
parts of their cultural life; a uniform tendency will 
characterize such a people from bodily appearance to 
the highest productions of their culture (Kretschmer 
1955, 1958). Empirical proof of the hypothesis that a 
constitutional type is correlated with a particular style 
of art is considerably complicated by several factors: in 
practice there is never a pure type; the results of type 
psychology are valid only for the genotype, and not for 
the phenotype; psychic and physical nature have a di- 
verging heredity; and, finally, we still lack a definitive 
type psychology, because research is in such flux that we 
must time and again adapt ourselves to the latest posi- 
tion. 

But it is quite certain that connections between con 
stitutional types and artistic styles exist. Strongly 
marked diflerences have been shown between artistic 
creations of children belonging to the leptosome-schizo- 
thym constitutional type, and those of the pyknic-zyklo- 
thym type. Apart from such studies, the history ol 
Western art indicates the existence of two contrasting 
streams of artistic talent among Europeans of different 
periods and nations, which are perhaps based on difler- 
ent constitutional types. Examples of these contrasting 
style groups in European art are, in antiquity, Dorian 
and lonian art; and in Renaissance times, the art ol 
Florence and that of Venice. 

Phe first group is marked by greater talent for draw 
ing than for painting; a tendency to see forms; an incli- 
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nation toward abstraction; and a static, quiet style. 
Work created by artists of this group is characterized by 
purpose-oriented ornament. Non-aesthetic factors—con- 
tent and purpose—are more essential to this art than is 
the formal-aesthetic element; as a result, the influence 
of the political, social, and economic environment on 
art is far reaching. 

The second group is characterized by strong tenden- 
cies toward fantasy and realism, an emphasis on color, 
and preference for a dynamic style and curvilinear or- 
nament. Formal viewpoints are more important than 
practical ones, and art belonging to this style-tendency 
is thus more independent of the general historical situ- 
ation. 

These two constitutional and stylistic types, however, 
are only extreme examples of a whole series of types. 

The three main problems of ethnological art research 
involving constitutional types are: (1) to identify con- 
stitutional types that will be useful in investigating the 
art of ethnological peoples; (2) to identily stylistic qual- 
ities in their art; and (3) to correlate racial, anthropo- 
logical, or psychological personality-types with different 
stylistic tendencies. 

Several studies of ethnological peoples suggest that 
such ideal types could be established for their artistic 
production. ‘Thus, the Anglican missionary Edward 
Paterson (1949), who gave drawing lessons to boys from 
the Matabele, Shona, Barziwi, Makalaka, and Nyasa 
tribes, whose ages ranged from eight to twenty-two 
vears, noticed considerable differences among the vari- 
ous tribes, regardless of general talent. The Matabele 
youths, whose people led the nomadic life of cattle- 
breeders, painted more realistically that youths of the 
agricultural Shona tribes, whose talent tended to be 
more ornamental. 

Phe final word on this problem, however, will have 
to be given by expert psychologists; and so far, very few 
studies have been made by them. 


Types of Aesthetic Vision 


\ different classification of artists into psychological 
types may be based on kinds of aesthetic talent. Fou 
standard types developed by Miiller-Freienfels (1923 
1933) are: 


(1) The sensory type. This type of artist especially inte1 
prets the sensual perceptions produced by a work of art: 
other associations are of minor importance to him. For such 
an artist, a painting consists primarily of colors and shapes, 
and its content is less important. 

(2) The kinesthesia type. In his work, this type of artist 
primarily wants to shape his conception of space and motion. 
\n example is the “figura serpentinata” of European Ma 
nierismus. 

(3) The imaginative type. Imaginative artists start with a 
vision of their imagination, and often stvlize the content of 
their work. 

(4) The emotional type. The emotional artist wishes to 
eternalize sympathy and erotic love in his work, and to en 
hance them into a form with general validity. 


Male and Female Ty pes 


Men and women, as artistic personalities, constitute 
basically diflerent types. Appropriate investigations ol 
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this contrast have not yet been made. They would be 
useful, not only because the production of art among 
primitive people is largely in the hands of women (e.g., 
mural paintings and ceramics in Africa), but also be- 
cause women have an important indirect influence on 
art. Deeply rooted differences in male and female art 
styles can be recognized in many ethnological areas. 
Such stylistic diflerences in North American Indians 
have been reported by Boas (1955: 184), Inverarity 
(1950: 45), and Linton (in Elisoton and Fagg 1958: 15); 
Bastide (1958) found them among the Indians of Brazil; 
and Wingert (Linton et al. 1946), among the Maori ol 
New Zealand. 

While studying African murals, I was able to distin- 
guish a men’s and a women’s style. Women restrict 
themselves to secular abstract decorations, which some- 
times include highly stylized human figures, musical 
instruments, tools, etc. They use only the three tradi- 
tional colors of Negro Atrica, black, red, and white. 
Secular murals painted by men are realistic, and all pos- 
sible European colors are used; their religious and mag- 
ical murals are painted in black, white, and red, and 
stylized, like those painted by women; but differ greatly 
in style. The secular murals painted by women, which 
include very ancient, perhaps Neolithic, ornament, are 
considered old-fashioned, and this art is now often 
abandoned. The more realistic, vari-colored secular 
murals painted by men are very popular, and can be 
found in a large area of Africa. In recent years, however, 
European influence seems to have blurred the stylistic 
differences between paintings by men and by women. 
In 1956, in the Guinea coast hinterland, 1 found a num- 
ber of men who had studied the women’s style and 
become prolessional painters. Their style was marked 
by the interpolation of realistic figures into the ancient, 
stylized, abstract decorative pattern learned from the 
women. 

3ut sexual-psychological differences cannot always 
explain differences among artistic expression in men 
and women, which sometimes result from historical 
developments. Such a development was involved in the 
differences between the mural styles of men and women 
among the Kissi and Toma in West Africa. Here I was 
able to show that the murals painted by Kissi and Toma 
men during initiation ceremonies were formerly known 
only to the ‘Toma, and in the past decades were taken 
over by the Kissi tribe, together with the “toma sassa- 
ceremony.” But, the splendid wall decorations, in a 
Toma 
women cover their houses, are an old Kissi heritage imi- 


totally different style, with which Kissi and 
tated only in the past several years by the Toma. Thus, 
what a superficial investigation might interpret as a 
male and a female style of mural painting among the 
Kissi and Toma could, by more thorough examination, 
be shown to be the traditional styles of two different 
tribes. 


The kideti Type 
[his type is of paramount importance in prehistoric 
Certain 


and ethnological art. persons—particularly 


juveniles, and women more often than men—are able 
to re-create in their imagination subjective pictures of 
objects they once perceived, even alter considerable 


time has passed. These images have great intensity, and 
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may sometimes be artistically reproduced in a direct 
way (Jaensch 1922, 1930). 

Such persons have the ability, not through memory, 
but simply by re-reading the mental image of a briefly 
seen object, to describe the object exactly, and even to 
draw it. Eidetic talent of this sort partially explains the 
naturalistic character of Paleolithic cave-paintings, of 
certain styles in Bushman painting, and of Cretan art 
(Snyder 1936), It has been stated that Bushmen, when 
painting on rock, first drew points which they then con- 
nected by a line, creating the outline of a figure. 
Perhaps this method of execution resulted from the 
imitation of an eidetic mental image. Eidetic talent 
would also explain pictures showing figures floating in 
space, unconnected with a horizon, as well as the use 
ol unnaturalistic colors. Perhaps the occasional place 
ment of animal images perpendicular to their normal 
position can be explained as a disarrangement of the 
mental image. 

Kidetic talent can be artificially evoked or enhanced 
by the vision-producing agents used in certain cults; by 
stimulating the eidetic ability, the cult directly interacts 
with art. The visions produced by peyote (mescalin), 
Natema, Gauyusa, Maikoa (Datura arborea), and the 
Pitcherie of the Australians are well known. Represen- 
tations on Cretan seals suggest a delirium of the senses 
evoked by henbane (Hyoscyamus niger) or thorn apple 
(Datura stramonium). Henbane can produce images 
and visions; and the thorn apple is connected with reli 
gious conceptions. The Tungus use the poisonous 
fungi, fly agaric (Amanita muscaria) to stimulate the 
optical sense. As far as can now be determined, shamans 
and medicine men were especially trained in eidetic 
ability. Macropsia can produce over-life-size images; 
and such composite beings as centaurs can appeat 
through the juxtaposition of eidetic images. 

Kidetic ability has also been observed in the acoustic 
sense area. Charles Darwin, for instance, reports that 
when he visited them between 1831 and 1836 the Fue- 
gans could repeat, without error, whole English sen 
tences of which they did not understand a single word; 
this was probably due to acoustical imitation. The tre 
quent night-long recitation of ritual texts by ethnologi- 
cal peoples, which, as experiments have shown, are 
ordinarily recited without error, must be related to 
these talents, which, without doubt, also partially ex- 
plain the verbal richness of the languages of non-literate 
peoples. 

Phe number of eidetics varies greatly trom place to 
place, perhaps influenced by such factors as constitu 
tional type, racial type, ultraviolet rays, and the chalk- 
content of drinking water. 


Dur Artist’s WORKING PROCESS 


Further clarification of the nature of artistic talent 
may be gained through analysis of the artist’s working 
process. Does he add detail upon detail, for instance, on 
does he work trom the large form to small forms? Does 
the final shape of the object crystallize in his mind only 
in the course of execution, or does he start with the 
finished concept in his mind? Most descriptions of the 
working process of the ethnological artist indicate that 
he often imitates a masterpiece he once saw and men 
tally remembers; or that he copies an actual piece of art 
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placed before him while he works. Very often he seems 
to have a fully conceived picture in his mind before he 
starts to carve or paint, and he seldom alters a design 
or corrects a brush stroke. Free and new creations occur, 
but infrequently. 

The biography should conclude with remarks on the 
life expectancy of the artist’s work, and his effect on 
disciples or other imitators. 

A tew investigators, such as Cordwell (1952), Him- 
melheber (1935, 1953, 1959), and Vandenhoute (1945) 
have tried to see the actual person in the anonymous 
non-literate artist. hey collected biographical data 
about the lives and professional careers of Eskimo and 
\frican Negro artists, and also tried to do justice to 
their individual stylistic qualities. On the whole, the 
time for collecting biographies of ethnological artists 
has passed. Perhaps the next few years will offer a few 
last Opportunities for this kind of art investigation 
among non-literate tribes, but soon it will be impossible 
to find sculptors, painters, or architects working within 
their tribal traditions. Already the most skilled artists 
have been absorbed in the ranks of those producing art 
work for the tourist trade. 


STUDY OF ARI] 
IN THE WHOLE STRUCTURE 
OF ‘THE CULTURE 


Since each indivisible 
entity, the investigator studying any part of culture, 
such as the fine arts, should always keep the total cul- 
ture in mind. A. structural study of art, therefore, 


should be designed to analyze the structure of a civiliza- 


civilization constitutes an 


tion, and the relationships and intertwining of its vari- 
ous fields; and to show the position of art in the culture, 
as well as the order in which individual arts are ranked. 


EXAMPLES OF INTERRELATION 


Lhe close relations between many cultural and artis- 
tic fields may be illustrated by a few examples: 


ECONOMY AND ART. 


The influence of economic conditions on art is often 
overrated. For instance, the assumption that art should 
be considered a luxury based on wealth is contradicted 
by many facts. Outstanding masterpieces have often 
been created in periods of economic depression, and 
time and again an artist has produced major works 
while living in the utmost misery. It is true that the 
production of art objects generally increases in prosper- 
ous times, but this affects the number and richness of 
such objects, not their artistic quality. 

\n important factor for ethnological art is the “divi- 
sion of labor” in some ethnological societies that ena- 
bles an artist to live entirely on the proceeds of his 
works. Once the society achieves this level of economi 
development, the artist has two alternatives: he finds a 
patron who provides his subsistence (e.g., the applique- 
embroiderers at the court of Abomey, Dahomey, are 
supported by the king); or he gains a living by selling 
his products (e.g., the carvers living in the village of 
Banameé near Abomey). Art, in turn, may be a more or 
less Important factor in the economy. Increasing aes- 
thetic demand may stimulate the entire economy, and 
when individuals or whole villages, such as Banamé 
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(Dahomey), make the production or trading of art the 
economic basis of their existence, they form a special 
kind of economy, even if it may not be particularly im- 
portant within the total culture. 

Repeated attempts have been made to prove that 
certain forms of economy are always associated with 
certain forms of art (Graebner 1924; Grosse 1894; Kiihn 
1952). ‘Thus, sculpture is alleged to have originated in 
agrarian cultures; and it has been claimed that pastoral 
peoples could not develop art beyond good handicraft. 
Undoubtedly, sedentary peoples have better opportu- 
nities to produce sculpture and elaborate buildings 
than do nomads who must move about continuously, 
carrying their possessions with them. Yet prehistoric 
rock-paintings, which were made by roaming hunters 
(e.g. Altamira, Spain, and Fezzan, Libya) or nomadic 
herders (e.g., Libya), show that nomads create perma- 
nent works of art at sites that are sacred in their reli- 
gion, or rendered particularly important by other 
causes. An explanation for the lack of buildings at 
such sites or of more sculptured images than those ac- 
tually found, must therefore be sought in factors other 
than nomadic existence. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND ART 


The great importance of social structure for art has 
been pointed out by Paul Honigsheim (1928) and K. M. 
Swoboda (1952), who suggest that matriarchal cultures 
have played a special role in the formation and develop- 
ment of art. This hypothesis, however, still lacks actual 
evidence. 

The development of various social ranks is a precon- 
dition for the specialization of artists. If such officials 
as chiefs, priests, or princes wish to maintain their spe- 
cial position within a social order, they must symbolize 
these positions; thus, they commission artists, and stim- 
ulate the creation of art. This situation may lead to the 
formation of a court or patrician style of art that differs 
from the tribal or plebian style, as occurs in a number 
of African kingdoms. Domination of the culture by any 
particular class will always be reflected by art, as late 
medieval European art reflects the specific importance 
of the middle class during this period of European his- 
tory. Among many ethnological peoples, the produc- 
tion of art objects is restricted to members of a certain 
social group, such as blacksmiths. 

Certain ethnological peoples are divided into free 
citizens and slaves—into rulers and ruled. Often the two 
segments correspond to entirely different nationalities. 
Most social structures of this type developed when a 
sedentary agricultural people became subject to a no- 
madic pastoral group. When studying the art of such a 
society, Which constitutes a cultural unit only in out- 
ward form, it is very important to establish to which 
class the artists belong. In Africa, for instance, artists 
are for the most part drawn from the peasant popula- 
tion, because the ruling classes despise handicraft, 
which includes the making of art. Among the 
Mangbetu-Bangba of the ¢ Ongo, lor example, the beau- 
tiful house-paintings are made exclusively by Bangba 
women. 

Art thus depends in many ways on the social struc- 
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ture. On the other hand, the effect of art on social or- 
ganization is slight among “ethnological” peoples, be- 
cause the formation of closely organized artist groups— 
builders or the 
royal 


such as the medieval societies of 
applique-workers corporation — at the 
\bomey—has until now had only a negligible effect in 
the social structure. 


court, 


IDEOLOGY AND ARTI 


Intellectual culture includes, among other constitu- 
ents, custom, morality, religion, metaphysics, poetry, 
painting, dancing, and music, all of which have some 
relation with art. 

If the world-conception of a society, for instance, is 
hostile to art, it may greatly inhibit artistic production. 
Thus, belief in a supreme deity, especially pronounced 
in Islam, prohibits the making of images of the god. 
Christian missions have played an important role in de- 
stroying traditional tribal arts. But heathen cults have 
exercised an equally fatal influence. Thus Maesen, in 
the Enciclopedia Universale Dell’ Arte, mentions 
the fact that many Bantu peoples have, within the frame- 
work of their own cultural process, accomplished this 
same destruction of traditional cult-emblems. Wissmann 
called attention to the example of the Luba (Bashi Lange) 
of Kalamba Mukenge, who zealously searched out and 
burned their statuettes in order to make way for the intro 
duction of the “riamba” hemp cult. Various Congo tribes 
have time and again undergone similar experiences. 

Central Africa, gripped by the crises that accompany its 
growing self-awareness, has seen the appearance in many 
places, but especially in the Middle French Congo, of syn 
cretistic cults, often involving prophetic phenomena. These 
movements have brought about the decay and the obliga- 
tory destruction of art objects. In the dozen or so years since 
its first appearance, this injunction, the effectiveness of which 
cannot be doubted, has spread throughout the Lower Congo, 
affecting even the peoples of the large region lying between 
the Kwilu and the Kwango. 

The most recent of these massive auto-da-fés took place 
in 1954 and resulted in the loss of numerous works of art, 
of which only a small part could be recovered by museums 
or private collectors. Although Bantu societies seem to have 
practiced such self-induced destruc tion of their artistic patri- 
mony in every period of time, it is clear that today these 
societies can no longer bring forth those resurgences of 
cultural vitality that are inducive of a productive renais 


sance. 


Other ideologies stimulate art. Animism, for exam- 
ple, requires spirit-seats and masks; magical conceptions 
of the world need images of persons and objects for 
magical rites. 

And what significance has art for religious concep- 
tions? It can supplement the abstractions of religion 
with concrete symbolism, rendering them pictorial. 
[hus art may contribute to the spread of a religion, and 
produce an educational effect. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF ART AND CULTURI 


The theory of the Vienna School of Ethnology that 
the origin of art lies in the “totemic” Kulturkreis, which 
is at the same time the main location of art, is now ob- 
solete. W. Koppers (1959) recently showed that the 
Kulturkreis concept as a principle of historical research 
has been replaced by newer concepts in the develop- 
ment of procedures for ethnological-historical research. 
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Herealter, statements of the Aulturkreislehre about the 
origin of certain stylistic forms, and their attribution 
of these to certain culture-circles, are also superseded. 
Yet, to have perceived the association of certain meta- 
physical, economic, social, and artistic forms remains 
to the credit of advocates of the Kulturkreislehre. 

A structural investigation of art will further have to 
trace the differences among architecture, painting, and 
sculpture in regard to the interactions of economy, so- 
ciety, intellectual culture, and art. Research on this 
problem is very much needed. 

What position is held by art in the total culture of 
a people: does it have a predominant role, as with the 
Greeks, or a subordinate one, as among the Romans? 
Which branch of art—architecture, sculpture, or paint 
ing—takes precedence; in which field are the artistic 
talents of a people pre-eminent? Which branch of art 
takes the lead and creates works of historical impor- 
tance? In the 19th, and early 20th centuries, for in- 
stance, painting set new artistic standards for European 
art, which later became obligatory for sculpture and 
architecture as well. Recently this situation has been 
changing, and in Europe sculpture is now supplanting 
painting as the leading art. Which branch of art pro- 
duces works of greatest aesthetic value? Until now, in- 
vestigators of ethnological art have never dealt thor- 
oughly with such questions. While wood-carving is 
described in all handbooks, architecture and painting 
are often ignored, and thus no comparisons can be 
drawn. 

In answering these and similar questions, it will be- 
come clear that the total picture of a culture is not 
static, and that relations among separate fields are sub 
ject to continuous change. Everything that can be said 
of the position of art within a culture will hold good 
only for a given historical moment. To provide histori- 
cal perspective for the structural study of art, theretore, 
it is necessary to investigate the questions raised above 
at different periods of time. Such an approach will 
demonstrate the shifting zones of influence of economic, 
social, and intellectual culture on art through the 
course of time, and will show that at different times art 
owes its principal stimulation to different fields of cul- 
ture—e.g. to politics, religion, or literature. Further, it 
will be found that the regard in which art is held varies 
even within brief periods, and that art cannot always 
influence civilization to the same extent. These studies 
will also show that the style of one period may be best 
represented by architecture, and that of others, by paint 
ing or sculpture. In African art, for instance, wood 
carving held this position until 1950; but today, paint- 
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ing—an art introduced) only 50 
represents the artistic abilities of the African Negro. 

When studied within the total structure of a civiliza- 
tion, art will be understood as an expression of collec 
tive inner life. Since art always appertains to a commu 
nity, the structural investigation of culture will rende 
good service as an heuristic method providing a closer 
approach to the essence of a work of art, and to art it 
self. If one accepted the psychoanalysts’ belief that it is 
possible to read from works of art the specific mentality 
of the period and region of origin, one would have in 
the structural-analytical method of art study a key fon 
reopening the total culture of a past epoch. Such in- 
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vestigations until now have not been entirely convinc- 
ing. Yet structural analysis of different ethnological 
cultures can be expected to yield important results con- 
cerning the fine arts. 


HISTORY OF ART AMONG 
ETHNOLOGICAL PEOPLES 


The fourth concern of the study of ethnological art 
is a chronological presentation of the development of 
art styles. First, the scattered material needed for his- 
torical research must be selected out of the great mass 
of art objects lacking artistic or historical value. ‘Then, 
through arrangement, comparison, and the elimination 
of extraneous objects, significant works of art are or- 
ganized into related groups that, so far as artistic quali- 
ties are concerned, form units. Styles may be defined in 
terms of space and time: resemblances among a group 
of art objects from adjacent regions constitute the local 
style; the similarity among groups of art objects from 
the same time period is the period style. The next step 
is to define the character peculiar to each style, and to 
trace its evolution and decline. Then, through com- 
parison of motifs and styles, the investigator can es- 
tablish the historical connections, interactions, and dif- 
fusion of different ultimately establishing 
broader homogencous art complexes and lines of de- 
velopment.‘ 


stvles, 


Studies of local style complexes and substyles have 
been frequently undertaken. ‘Tribal styles in Negro 
Africa have been successfully characterized by Burssens 
(1958), Fagg (1951), Griaule (1938),  Kjersmeier 
(1935-38), Lem (1948), Madaus (1929), Maesen (1958), 
Olbrechts (1946), Segy (1933), Sousberghe (1960), Sydow 
(1930), and Vandenhoute (1948). Haddon (1894) and 
Preuss (1897) have established stylistic areas for eastern 
New Guinea, and a similar study was recently made ol 
the western section of the island (Gerbrands 1950). 
Wingert (1949) and Boas (1955) used stylistic criteria 
with considerable success to distinguish local style 
groups on the Northwest Coast of North America.® 

Meaningtul histories of art can already be written for 
the ethnological peoples of Africa, North America, and 
Indonesia; as an example of these, I shall outline below 
the history of ethnological art in Africa. 


History OF AFRICAN ARI 


Phe oldest known art of Africa comprises the North 
\frican rock-paintings, notably revealed by the strik 
ing discoveries of H. Lhote (1958) in the Algerian 
Passili'n’ Ajjer. In 1955, Lhote attempted a preliminary 
chronology of North African rock art, based upon the 
superimposed layers of color at certain sites. He postu 
lated an early Neolithic “Hunting Period” between 
8000 and 6000 B.c., followed by a “Period of Cattle 
Breeding” that lasted from 6000 to 1200 B.c. A “Pas 
toral Period with Chariots and Cavalry,” or “Period of 
the Horse,” began about 1200 B.c. Rock pictures be 
longing to the “Period of the Camel” were painted dur- 
ing the first centuries A.D. OL special interest were 


olz'svv remark that “la forme voyage seule” 
and the section of her comment 
tion is very informative 
® This is not intended to be a complete list, but only to offer a 
few examples. 


is valuable indeed, 
p. 361) that deals with this ques 
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Lhote’s observations concerning the “Negro” and 
“Egyptian” character of certain paintings. These ob- 
servations were confirmed by the finds of F. Mori (1960) 
in the ‘Tadrarf Acacus, Lybian Fezzan, between 1955 
and 1959. Through Mori’s work, we have a new C-14 
date, 3500 B.c., for one of the rock-shelters with “Ne- 
gro” and “Egyptian” pictures. This date enables us to 
evaluate Lhote’s dating of the rock-picture region, 
which extends across North Africa from the Hoggar 
massif to El Awenat; it also enables us to demonstrate 
a continuity of Negro art styles for over 5,000 years. 
Further, the date seems to establish the priority of the 
“Egyptian” rock pictures over the dynastic art of the 
Nile valley; and Mori suggests that the puzzling change 
in style separating predynastic from dynastic Egyptian 
art may have been due to immigration of Negroid peo- 
ples from the Sahara. 

Reciprocal influence between Negroid and non- 
Negroid African cultures seems to have been far greater 
than was formerly supposed. It may be noted that 
Heine-Geldern (1935, 1937) showed a similar artistic 
interplay between the ethnological and the sophisti- 
cated cultures of Indo-China, Indonesia, and Oceania. 
It seems probable that as our knowledge advances, we 
shall also discover, in the artistic activity of other 
ethnological culture areas, similar stylistic affinities to 
the arts of neighboring civilizations—afhnities which 
will lift the former out of their fictitious historical iso- 
lation. 

The evidence for reciprocal influences between “‘so- 
phisticated” and “ethnological” art styles in Africa has 
been compiled and critically examined by Davidson 
(1959). He shows that during the last centuries before 
Christ—corresponding to the time of transition from the 
Stone Age to the Metal Age over much of Atrica— 
Carthage, the South Arab states, and the Empire of 
Kush in Nubia were particularly important centers of 
culture and the fine arts, influencing the development 
of artin Negro Africa. Kush, where more than 200 sites 
await excavation, expanded over East Africa from 
Egypt to Uganda and Ethiopia, and her influence can 
be traced even farther to the south and southwest. Kush 
provided the medium through which, together with 
other cultural traits, was disseminated the lost-wax tech- 
nique of casting, which was flourishing in Egypt by 
3000 B.c. and later was highly developed in West Africa. 

This cultural flow to the west and south continued 
for centuries, so that the influence of the Christian cul- 
tures that flourished along the Middle Nile Vallev be- 
tween A.p. 600 and 1500 is particularly evident in the 
eastern Sudan, and can be traced even in the West 
\frican forest area. In 1958, Arkell discovered a Chris- 
tian church and monastery in Darfur, 600 miles west 
ol the Nile (Davidson 1959: 108). Here, on the route 
by which the Nile Valley culture expanded to the west, 
lies one of the most important African archaeological 
sites, a large city that still awaits excavation. At the 
western end of the route of diffusion from the Nile Val- 
lev cultures, on the southern and eastern shores of Lake 
Chad, lie the cities of the Sao, built between the 10th 
and 16th centuries A.p. From an aesthetic standpoint, 
Sao architecture is worth thorough investigation. A 
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great number of pottery heads and tomb figures provide 
further testimony for the artistic ability of the Sao, 
whose culture was derived from that of Kush, as that 
in turn depended on Egypt. 

Apart from the art styles developed through influence 
from the Nile Valley cultures, an autochthonous Negro 
culture evolved in the wide transverse valley of the 
Niger-Benue in West Africa. This so-called Nok Cul- 
ture is represented in European museums by a consider- 
able amount of pottery (Elisofon and Fagg 1958: 58) 
made between 900 B.c. and A.p. 200, during the period 
of transition from stone to metal.® Nok pottery includes 
several almost life-size portraits that, together with the 
rock pictures in the ‘Vassili and Acacus, demonstrate 
the appearance of a realistic representative art among 
Negroes long before the well-known realistic Ife style 
-the climax of African Negro art—which flourished in 
Nigeria between the 12th and 15th centuries a.p. The 
relation of the realistic Nok art to the bronze and terra- 
cotta heads or figurines from Ife is unknown. During 
the 14th century the Benin style, whose bronzes are well 
known, developed in southern Nigeria under strong Ite 
influence. The chronology that Luschan (1919) and 
Struck (1923: 13-66) established for the art of Benin 
has been rejected by Fagg (Elisofon and Fagg 1958: 66). 
A new basis for its dating will be available when the 
ceramic finds noted by Davidson (1959: 127) have been 
placed in chronological sequence. 

While the Ife and Benin art styles flourished, there 
developed in the Sudan powerful states with “Iron- 
Age” cultures and distinctive art styles, whose effect can 
still be traced in the ethnological art of the area. Ghana, 
which was an important power as late as the 13th cen- 
tury and whose capital at Kumbi Saleh was excavated 
in 1951, seems to have been the place of origin for the 
technique of mud-carved wall ornaments still used 
among the Fulah of the Futa Mountains, the Sussu and 
Kissi of Guinea, the Nigerian Ibibio, and other West 
\frican peoples. In the Central Sudan, the civilizing 
power was Kanem, whose expansion from the Middle 
Nile to the Niger made it an important disseminator of 
culture traits. The Empire of Mali, which began to ex- 
pand in the early fourteenth century (L’Empire du Mali 
1959), eventually included an area as large as Western 
Europe, reaching trom the Adrar des Iforas to Cape 
Verde, and from kKankan to the Adrar Tagant. It in- 
troduced into the Sudan and the West African forest- 
area artistic ideas from the Maughreb. Abu Ishaq es 
Saheli, a poet from Granada, apparently built a palace 
and the Mosque at Timbuctu, thereby founding the 
notable Sudanese style of architecture (Engestrém 
1957), which still determines the appearance of the 
cities along the Middle Niger between Bamako and 
Gao. But the power of the Sudanic empires, and their 
role as disseminators of civilization, were brought to an 
end in the sixteenth century by Moroccan invasions, 
the decline of Moorish culture, and the replacement of 
the African gold trade by richer sources of gold in 
\merica. 

Dates for the pre-Iron Age cultures of South and East 

I accept with pleasure the amendments offered by B. and W. 
Fagg and by Willett’:. The dates for the Nok culture should, 
following B. Fagg p. 365), be corrected to 400 B.C—A.D. 200. 1 


regret having erroneously transplanted some of the Nok sculptures 
to European museums 
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Africa, and for their art, remain uncertain. Dwellings of 
an early Neolithic culture found in Kenya in 1937 
(Davidson 1959: 140) have been dated to about 3000 
B.C. Paintings of the “woodland Nachikufu” people, 
whose culture was transitional between hunting-and- 
gathering and agriculture, have been dated by the 
radiocarbon method to about 4,000 B.c. Other Neo 
lithic cultures, whose art has not yet been arranged in 
chronological order, flourished after 1000 B.c. During 
the first seven centuries A.p. the Horn of Africa (David 
son 1959: 192) was occupied by a culture that had ac 
cepted a number of traits and techniques from Sabeans 
and Axumites, from Meroé, and from the circum 
Mediterranean areas. Eventually forced southward by 
Islamic expansion, this culture survived in Kenya until 
the fifteenth century. In East Africa, the Iron Age begins 
about A.p. 500, the same period as in the West African 
woodlands.'® A decisive period for the further develop 
ment of East and South Africa were the centuries be 
tween a.p. 500 and 1000, which saw the origin of the 
“East Coast Culture,” formerly considered purely 
Arabic, but now shown by recent discoveries to be 
African. Arab settlements were first founded in the 
seventh century; about 1300, some of these had de 
veloped into elegantly built cities with a distinctive 
architectural style that has probably influenced the 
architecture of the inland peoples. Extensive trade be 
tween the East Coast of Africa and Iran, India, Indo 
nesia, and China explains some of the striking paral 
lels between African art and that of peoples living about 
the Indian Ocean. Considerations of internal policy 
caused the Chinese to withdraw from this trade by 
1500; about the same time, the greed of the Portuguese, 
who had reached the East Coast in 1488 and 1489, de 
stroyed the coastal trade and brought about the decline 
of East Coast culture and art. 

The art of the interior, whose development was inti- 
mately connected with the East Coast trade, is distin 
guished above all by its architecture. Mines, terraced 
fields, and fortresses characterized the interior culture, 
which expanded over Rhodesia, southern Congo, west 
ern Mozambique, and northern ‘Transvaal. Probably 
its origins can be attributed to the overlaying ol 
\zanian peasants by pastoral peoples from the north. 
The drystone building technique, one of its most char- 
acteristic features, perhaps spread south when the Em 
pire of Axum declined; the layout of hill-fortresses and 
hill-dwellings in Southern Rhodesia, Basutoland, and 
Angola also shows Ethiopian influence. The culmina 
tion of this dry-stone architecture can be seen at 
Zimbabwe, Rhodesia, the erection of which seems to 
have corresponded with the flourishing East Coast 
trade between the twelfth and the fifteenth centuries. 
Zimbabwe shows relations with the elegant dry-stone 
construction of Nalatali, which originated in the 
“Mambo” period, from 1450 onward; and with the 
stone-enclosed streets, canals, terraces, and dwellings of 
different construction types in Kenya and ‘Tanganyika. 
The huge earthworks discovered at Bigo, Uganda, show 
important parallels with the ruins of Zimbabwe. In the 
hills of the Kenya-Tanganyika borderland were dis 
covered the ruins of a city of about 6,800 houses, ap 


According to W. Fagg > (p. 367), the beginning of the Tron 
Age in West Africa was much earlier. 
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parently built about 300 years ago; a great number of 
petroglyphs were also found. Other sites are Dhlo Dhlo, 
Regina, and Khami in Southern Rhodesia, and 
Mapungubwe in the ‘Transvaal. Golden plates and or- 
naments were discovered at the latter site in 1952. 

The bulk of the present styles of tribal carving, paint- 
ing, and building in Africa seem to reflect, in a more 
or less degenerate manner, the art of the old empires. 
This decline can be attributed not only to European 
civilization, but also to iconoclastic heathen cults and 
sects, Whose appearance was often followed by regulan 
auto-da-fés of older paraphernalia. 

In the coastal areas of West Atrica, and at the mouth 
of the Congo, a “tourist art” with some highly qualified 
styles has developed since the sixteenth century (Fagg, 
and Forman, 1959); and today a revival of native artis- 
tic tradition can be seen not only in urban centers, but 
also in the traditional centers of art (Christensen 1955: 
58-59). Princely patrons, such as Njoya, sultan of the 
Bamum; Eweka II, Oba of Benin; and Bope Mabinshe, 
Nyimi of the Bushongo, have contributed considerably 
to this development. Whole villages of carvers, like 
Baname in Dahomey, produce art today for trade; and 
among their populations can occasionally be found real 
talents, able to create new style centers. 

This African example demonstrates that we already 
have a number of footholds for compiling histories of 
ethnological art styles; but many detailed studies re- 
main to be made before such a summing up of art- 
historical facts will be entirely successful. 


STYLE PHASES 


The art investigator must also discover whether it is 
possible to distinguish ideally-typical style-periods in 
the development of ethnological art similar to those 
established for European art. During the last decades, 
European art history has expanded beyond the limits 
of a strictly historical science by using sociological 
methods to recognize style phases. Through these new 
methods, it could be shown that eras of art stvles in 
Europe do not succeed each other regularly and uni- 
formly; but that certain periods might be distinguished 
in the chronological development of European art. 

Five great epochs in European art can be distin- 
guished (Swoboda 1951-52), each with its own peculiar 
character, but all showing certain parallels in their de- 
velopment. In each period, two significant antithetical 
strains can be clearly distinguished in the early forms, 
which are then followed by a brief synthesis of these 
contrasts. With the achievement of such a “classic” 
synthesis, form and content, rest and movement, are 
balanced, and artistic creations show a high degree ol 
perfection. The first “classic European style” appeared 
in Greece during the age of Pericles: 
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the second in 
\ugustan Rome; the third in the Byzantium of Justin 


lan. European art achieved a 


“classic” style for the 


Comments 


to a few comments at random. 

Parts of the paper read almost like a 
compendium of ideas about art derived 
from art history and anthropology. It is 
good that it attempts to bridge the fields 


By Rauteu C, ALTMAN 
I welcome the publication of Hasel 


berger’s stimulating paper and regret 
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that lack of time restricts my response 
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fourth time in the cathedrals of Chartres, Reims, and 
Amiens. The last “classic” style appeared at Rome, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Each of these 
five “classic” epochs, after wave-like phases of develop- 
ment spreading the “‘classic” style over a wide area, was 
followed by a “baroque” period. Each of the five 
“baroque” periods began with a reform movement ac- 
centuating the “classical” qualities of the particula 
style, and closed with a vast loosening, almost a de- 
composition, of the forms of that style. The final phase 
of all five styles was characterized by strong emphasis on 
the artistic qualities of the picturesque, of space-depth 
and movement. 

Adama van Scheltema (1950) worked out a similar 
periodicity for the art of the Neolithic, Bronze, and 
Volkerwanderung Ages, distinguishing in each period 
three stages characterized particularly by the kind of 
ornament. On the other hand, Kiihn (1952) divided the 
Paleolithic into three phases, according to art styles. 

Such attempted classifications are not yet conclusive, 
because new data and insights frequently necessitate 
modifications of the hypotheses; and style-phases based 
on ideal-typical methods cannot reach the individuality 
of the historical facts. Yet one must grant them an 
heuristic value for the science of art; and they introduce 
into the presentation of historical stages a dynamic 
impetus that corresponds to reality better than does the 
uniform lining up of single facts. Dempf (1947) has 
shown similar periods and parallels in the history of 
philosophy throughout the world; and political science 
now recognizes historical parallels in world events. It 
seems probable, therefore, that similar phases will be 
found in the art of the non-Western civilizations, and 
of ethnological cultures. Whether their stvle-stages suc- 
ceed each other as dynamically as those in the West is 
very difficult to determine; for each culture has its own 
dynamism, and we are far from recognizing the peculiat 
dynamics of foreign cultures. Yet we must not disregard 
the rhythmical pulsation in the art history of non- 
literate peoples. 


FUTURE STUDIES 


Out of the great number of important questions con- 
cerning ethnological art, only a few have been answered 
satisfactorily. Many tasks await future research. The pri- 
mary need today is detailed studies made with the help 
of exact methods, Explanation of the personality of an 
individual artist, systematic description of a single ar- 
tistic creation, and historical or structural-analvtical 
studies restricted to regional or even local problems 
should take precedence over vague generalizations 
about the fine arts of ethnological peoples, as general 
ities are useful only insolar as they can be corroborated 
by thoroughly detailed studies. 


of anthropology and art history. The 
question that arises is how to find a 
workable synthesis. To what extent can 
concepts and ideas of art history be ap 
plied to arts of primitive cultures with 
out twisting facts to fit? Art history is a 








product of the same culture as its tradi- 
tional and still primary object the arts 
of Western civilizations. “The concepts 
that one is working with must be con 
genial to the culture one investigates. 

The object and objective of study 
must be defined before a discussion of 
method becomes meaningful. As Hasel 
berger implies, only a volitional defini 
tion can be given for the object in ques 
tion. There is doubt of the existence ol 
this entity commonly called “primitive 
art.’ I, too, dislike the term. However, it 
has assumed a certain meaning, admit 
tedlvy and necessarily shadowy, which 
transcends the original connotations to 
which we object. Deeply implanted in 
the literature and in our vocabulary, it 
has resisted many efforts to supplant it. 
I doubt that a satisfactory substitute can 
be tound, 1.e.. a denominator common 
to evervthinge which is customarily 
called primitive art (see e.g. The Mu 
seum of Primitive Art 1957) and dis 
tinct from the arts of all literate civiliza 
tions. For the present, I prefer to think 
of primitive arts on the one hand in 
terms of art in general, and on the othe) 
hand in terms as specific as those art 
historians use, e.g. in the study of Euro 
pean arts (Northern Renaissance, Aus 
trian Baroque). | endorse, therefore, the 
segregation of pre-Columbian from 
primitive arts, although this too ts a 
collective term, and some of its aspects 
have as little in Common as classic Maya 
and Dogon sculpture. 

Among the substitutes suggested for 
“primitive,” both “non-literate” and 
‘pre-industrial” are more meaningful 
than “ethnological.” The field of eth 
nology seems to me wider than that in 
which primitive arts occur, and also 
narrower, inasmuch as archaeological 
sper imens certainly lie within the realm 
of primitive arts. Besides, | cannot sup 
press a phobia against calling an art ob 
ject, which is an ethnological specimen, 
ethnological. 

Primitive arts have been defined as 
the arts of cultures which developed es 
sentially beyond the spheres of the ma 
jor civilizations of the Orient and Ox 
cident. Both “major” and “essentially” 
require emphatic quotation marks. It 
becomes increasingly evident that the 
arts of “major” civilizations in proxim 
ity to primitive-art areas are not to be 
excluded from the objects of study. I 
am grateful for Haselberger’s stress on 
this point. More research is needed, and 
fewer speculations as to the possible in 
teraction between, for example, Meroé 
ind tribal Negro styles continental 
Asian and Poly-Mela-Indonesian arts; 
Old World—New World relations 

In which categories should one fit 
prehistoric arts from areas where major 
civilizations later evolved? Are modelled 
Jericho skulls, and Hacilar, Ubaid, o1 
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Amratian clay statuettes primitive or 
not? One might argue pro and con; 
might, for instance, exclude forms which 
could be considered related to those ol 
later periods (e.g. Hassuna-Samarran o1 
Susa designs on ceramics) and include 
whatever has no known descendants 
(e.g. Ubaid statuettes). A sharp dividing 
line may never be established, no matter 
how many classificatory cubbyholes one 
might construct. From a form-analytical 
viewpoint it seems to make no sense to 
call a Mimbres pot primitive and the 
visually comparable Samarran pot not 
primitive, 

Upper Paleolithic arts present similar 
problems. Where should they be placed? 
\s far as I am concerned, they belong, 
tentatively, in the complex rubric “Up 
per Paleolithic arts.” ‘Things may look 
different) tomorrow (if, for instance, 
unexpected — links — should 
emeree between Willendorl and Haci 


presently 


lar, or between Magdalenian and Es 
kimo ivories). OL course the question 
arises: Are the arts of the Western Su 
dan within the Niger bend or those of 
the American Northwest Coast Indians 
“less unique’? 

Dilemmas of this kind prove that one 
can “reler to primitive art only through 
convenience and convention” (Gold 
water 1957). 

Greater insight into the philosophy 
of specific living groups, into their con 
cepts of reality, might lead to new clas 
sifications in the tuture. Conceivably, 
criteria might be furnished by style anal 
ysis, or the degree of homogeneity o1 
unanimity of a culture, or across 
cultural approach of the type Steward 
and Faron (1959) attempted for South 
America. One may find more exact 
methods of using our knowledge for 
interpretation of the works of cultures 
of the past (Levine 1957). 

Disregard for “tourist art’ as a whole 
has always seemed to me short-sighted. 
Iam glad Haselberger calls attention to 
this field, although it is peripheral to 
the subject. Most of it is debased mass 
production, primarily expressive ol 
Western civilization today. But some of 
it is valid as art in its own right, al 
though it is art of acculturation (sec 
certain’ East Canadian Eskimo  sculp 
tures, Hopi Kachina “dolls,” Navaho 
textiles, Huichol yarn mosaics, Pueblo 
Indian ceramics, to name just a few 
\merican categories). Some of the kinds 
or details of commercially-made objects 
may be expressive of cultural values as 
well as of the demands of the trade. The 
study of tourist art in the widest sense 
of the term might contribute to the un 
derstanding of the process of accultura 
tion, artistic innovation, of the person 
alitv of the artist, ef al 

“Folk art,” as Haselberger and [oun 


derstand it, refers to a distinctive field 


of inquiry and ought not to be used 
synonymously with primitive art. True, 
stratification of certain primitive socie 
ties extended into the field of art, pro 
ducing forms one might call folk arts. 
Still, common usage reserved this term 
for art forms which co-existed with 
others used by the ruling elements ot 
society in Asiatic and European civiliza 
tions (see rural versus urban, o1 peas 
ant versus court arts). Selected aspects 
of it might well be included in’ the 
subject of our study (such as the persist 
ence ol pre-Hispanic traits in’ Latin 
American folk arts or, for comparative 
purposes, the use of masks in’ rural 
I urope). 

Phe subject of study must also be 
defined in other terms: [ cannot accept 
Haselberger’s definition of art. I reject 
“artistic-aesthetic intention” as ai cri 
terion; “artistic-aesthetic’” is methodo 
logically not usable. 

I understand “primitive art” as the 
sum total of visual arts and crafts, of 
so-called fine and applied and decora 
tive arts, Overemphasis of any single 
category of art might cause it to be mis 
taken for the total range of the arts of a 
given tribe or area. It prevents the study 
ol one category in the context of others 
\frican Negro sculpture, for instance 
has almost come to be taken as synon 
vious with African Negro arts. One 
must agree with Haselberger when she 
calls attention to the neglect of so many 
art categories. We regret that) ow 
knowledge of the arts of certain remote 
periods is restricted to objects which 
archacology happened to be able to un 
earth. Yet, litthe is done to save or re 
cord material still within our reach 
The image of primitive arts created by 
collections and most art books is cet 
tainly different from actuality. Among 
reasons for this inevitable inadequacy 
are transportation difhculties, the na 
ture of the material, the subjective ap 
proach ol writers or collectors, the pre] 


udices of our times, the purpose o 
collecting. 

One is dealing with a multiplicity of 
diverse objects from different cultures 
and periods which we have come to 
label art. The meanings the objects had 
or have tor their producers and con 
sumers are largely unknown. It is in 
conceivable that maker and user lacked 
aesthetic sensitivitv. However, little ts 
known about their aesthetic judgment 
norms, or values; or about the nature 
of concepts equivalent to our “art,” (01 
“artist,” “patron,” “customer’), which 
mav differ from culture to culture—il 
they exist or existed at all. 

One may argue that all art is fun 
tional, or repeat the truism that all 
primitive arts are inextricably inter 
woven with all phases of life. But these 


statements remain meaningless unless 
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it is realized that the significance of art 
cannot be comprehended except in its 
unique Cultural context. 

The persistence ol labels and classifi 
cations which may have been useful 
tools in the past but are now obsolete 
is an obstacle to research. | wish at times 
one could eradicate some of them from 
our memory. Ideas of unilinear or cycli 
cal evolution belong to this category, 
since they kept us from evaluating, for 
the effect on art of the indi 
viduality of the artist and of a multi- 


example, 


plicity of ¢ xternal forces or pressures. 

Comprehension is often hindered by 
our compulsion to categorize. The way 
in which the author uses the purpose 
for which an object was made as a cri 
terion tor Classification obscures” the 
manifold but inseparable functions and 
uses that a single object might have. 
Many classifications fail to recognize 
certain) objects as facets of a greater 
unit, such as a rite, from which they 
cannot be divorced. 

One might pursue different objectives 
within the study of primitive arts. It 
must be stated what one really wants 
to do, since one cannot start going in 
all directions at once, hoping for ulti 
mate synthesis. One mieht, for example, 
class the objectives of the study of art 
objects into 3 large groups (even if the 
pursuit of one depends partly on the 
other) 


1. Study of the art object for art history 
What is it likes Why is it the wav it is? 
What is its function? What does or did it 
mean to the society which produced it?) 


2. Study of 


the art object as an avenue 
toward the understanding of the society 


culture, or period of which it is an expres 
SION 


» Study of the art object in the frame of 
the studies of the psychology and philos 
ophy of art. (One might subsume here the 
investigation of the new significance that 
the forms of primitive art have acquired 
for our own culture; the reasons for the in 
clusion of a Micronesian chart or a decaved 
fragment of a Dogon-Tellem statuette in 
our art exhibitions.) 


Haselberger lists many ideal goals 
and important tasks for the field worker 
who studies arts which are still alive. 
One might claborate on some and re 
state that research should aim at estab 
lishing the following data: 


1. An inventory of all) collectible and 
noncollectible forms of the visual arts, in 
cluding those which may be physically o1 
intentionally ephemeral within the human 
group under investigation. An analysis of 
their relative importance in terms ol quan 
tity and of the values (material and im 
material) attributed to them by the society. 
Presence or absence of correspondences be 
tween the artistic and the sacred 

Relations which conceivably exist) be 
tween the artistic form and the nature of 
the land, or the specific place for which an 
object is intended; visual or ideological re 
lations between the object and its place o1 
other objects (mask and costume painting 
and house front, carved prow and the boat 
as a whole 
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The manner in which it is to be seen 
if at all. 

The selection, availability, physical and 
symbolic properties of the material, in 
cluding pigments. 

The method of manufacture; tools; the 
time necessary to make it; to acquire the 
skill necessary to make it; the way the skill 
was acquired. ‘The presence 01 absence of 
concomitant ritual. Values ascribed to the 
act of making an object. 

The significance and fate of the finished 
product. 

2. The stvle or styles. Different categories 
or media ought to be considered, individ 
ually and collectively, using criteria as ob 
jective as can be devised. The goals might 
include style definitions (individual, tribal, 
regional, chronological), detection of corre 
lations with the ecology, function, medium, 
symbolic content, language, and non-visual 
arts; investigation of the traditional char- 
acter of art, of process and causes of varia 
tions and change, and their relations to 
changes in) symbolic content (Gombrich 
1960: 144). Objective criteria must prevent 
the creation of fictitious “stvles” which do 
not stand up in the face of actual diversity. 
I believe, with Haselberger, that the sets 
of polar terms set up by Riegel, Wolfflin, 
et al. served only a most limited, classifica 
tory purpose. Meyer Schapiro (1953:299) 
said, “they provided no adequate bridge 
from the model to the unique historical 
style and its varied developments,” and 1 
cannot see the value of looking tor othe 
sets 

Questions as to the alleged relations be 
tween biology (including race, however that 
may be defined) and style might be investi 
gated by physical anthropologists and psy 
chologists after “style” and styles have been 
studied more adequately. Present attempts 
at correlation impress One as comparisons 
between unknown quantities 

The dangers inherent in the construction 

of style-cvolutionary theories are obvious, 
and are not always avoided by Haselberger. 
For example, her pronouncement that “the 
bulk of present styles of tribal arts in Africa 
reflects in more or less degenerate manne 
the art of the old empires” is astonishing, 
indeed. (Moreover, I do not believe that a 
“meaningful” history of African Negro arts 
can be written at the present.) Her question 
whether a given object belongs “to the be 
ginning, the climax, or the end of the de 
velopment of a particular style” seems to 
imply the assumption of periodicity and 
may lead to the construction of evolutionist 
sequences. 1 do not understand what artis 
tic merit has to do with that. 
3. The need for data about the maker on 
artist is emphasized by Haselberger. ‘They 
might explain his or her motivation, social 
position, degree of specialization, training, 
and attitude toward his work and that of 
others; his psychology in relation to quan 
titatively valid psychological studies among 
the rest of the community; the problem of 
individual creativity within traditional cul 
tures 

!. The most dismaying challenge is to 
find a method of penetrating the terra in 
cognita of problems dealing with the aes 
thetic attitude of the people in relation to 
the polyvalence of artistic objects; form 
and intrinsic meaning; sources of value 
norms; locus of beauty. (Sce the pioneering 
ellort of George Mills 1959.) 

5. Extrinsic svmbolic meaning and sub 
ject matte 

(Difficulties arise in the case of forms 
without overt representational connota 
tion.) 


METHOD OF STUDYING ETHNOLOGICAL ART 


Correlation of subject matter expressed 
visually with religious, mythical, legendary 
imagery could be worthwhile. (What is, 
and what is not represented?) 

Analysis might be guided by Panowsky 
(1955:26-54) whom I paraphrase: 

a) Primary subject matter. 

Identification of certain motifs as represen- 
tations of people or certain species of ani 
mals, of tribal marks, hairdo, 
ornaments, utensils, etc. 

b) Iconography. 

Description of certain clements as signs of 
status, sex, totems; of certain gestures o1 
postures as conventionally significant; attri 
butes, colors, configurations, compositions 
as symbols of specific personages or events. 
Iconography may be shifting or constant. 
Similar images may have dissimilar icono- 
graphic meaning and vice versa. It might 
depend on the context or the presence or 
absence of ritual during use or manufac- 
ture of the object. 

c) Iconology. 

Art interpreted as a symptom of something 
else (i.e., as a manifestation of underlying 
attitudes, values, philosophy, which are 
also expressed in other symptoms). This 
area is most apt to lead to speculations and 
generalizations (‘ancestor figure,” “‘to- 
temic-"” or “mortuary carving,” etc.). The 
prerequisite for iconology is familiarity 
with the people and all aspects of their cul- 
ture; it necessitates correlation of art with 
all other “symptoms,” such as non-visual 
arts, religious concepts and practices, my 
thology, social institutions, etc. New in 
sights in primitive philosophy require 
redefining or abandonment of older terms 
such as animism (Fagg, 1955—56:54). 

6. Data on artistic quality: qualitative 
uniformity or diversity of comparable ob 
jects. Not only “masterpieces” should be 
considered. Comparison between the in 
vestigator’s judgment and that of the 
natives. Basis for art criticism which tran 
scends the prejudices of our own world. 

7. Data on “connoisseurship™: criteria 
for attributions. Physical condition of the 
object in relation to climate, use, storage, 
exposure, properties of the material, sub- 
jection to sacrifices, anointing, repainting, 
etc. 


dress, 


Data about the informants and inter- 
preter, about the relationship between 
investigator and informant and_ the 
time spent with them ought to be part 
of the record. One might inquire what 
“secret” objects mean to the non- 
initiate. 

One might expand a list of ideal goals 
of field work ad infinitum while one 
wonders how and where they could still 
be realized. The problem that remains 
is how to correlate and interpret the 
material from times and places beyond 
the reach of field work. 

Comprehension of artistic expressions 
of any alien culture remains an ideal 
beyond our reach. A prolonged stay 
with the people, the removal of lan 
euage barriers, the wish to identily one 
self with the people, and acceptance by 
them are among the prerequisites few 
researchers are able to fulfill. Nobody 
can argue with Haselberger: field work 
is the best, if not the only, way to come 


close to the goal, no matter how sensi 


or 
IO 








tively and scholarly one might inter- 
pret collections and the literature. The 
need for field work and training for it 
is obvious, for special training in an 
thropology, art history, and the psychol 
ogy of art, as well as in the methods of 
psychological (analytical and experi 
mental) research. 

1 am not competent to judge the 
value for the study of art of the “tvpe 
psvchology” in which Haselberget be 
lieves. Still, IT should like 
scepticism about the 


to voice my 
realitv of these 
tvpes, and about the validity of efforts 
directed toward the establishing of con 
espondences between constitutional 
types and art as long as the relations 
between constitution and personality 
remain. so problematical. Her state 
ments relative to eidetic types are in 
compatible with my ideas about image 
making. Los 1.4.61 


Ineeles, 


By EMMANUEL ANATI 


I was verv much interested by Hasel 
berger’s article. and think that it is a 
necessary start towards a systematiza 
tion of study in a field in which there 
have been almost as many schools as 
scholars. Others will probably comment 
on the advantages and inadequacies of 
their 
specific fields. I shall limit myself to a 
few remarks on details in which [| am 


particularly concerned. 


Haselberger’s method for own 


Since terminology is mainly a means 


for mutual understanding, the term 
“ethnological art” is as good as any, so 
far as one knows what is meant by it. 
If I correctly 


interpret Haselberger’s 


intentions, by “ethnological art” she 
means: the arts of human groups in 
\frica, Asia, Australia, and 


Oceania, that have not reached the cul 


America, 


tural stage defined as “civilization” by 
the historico-archaeological school. If I 
am correct in this interpretation, the 
objection one could find to the term is 
that the arts of similar groups from 
Europe should be included under the 
same label. In my opinion, all the terms 
which are 


rejected by Haselberger, 


namely, primitive, tribal. traditional 


native, indigenous, folk, and popular 
are good terms for describing specifi 
kinds of art, on condition that they are 
properly used. But each one of these 
terms means something different 
Scholars interested in the 
of Near 


manic arts of certain Siberian tribes, the 


tribal arts 
Eastern Bedouins, the sha 
folk arts of rural I uropean or of Arctic 
regions, or the popular arts of countries 
like Sweden or 
Haselberger’s 


Spain, will find that 
alwavs 
Some. ol 


method is not 


suited to their own needs. 


these examples of “ethnological art’ 
from Asia and Europe constitute one 
of the most important tools in the hands 


of the anthropologist for detecting de 
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tails of the mythology and the super- 
stitions of the people who made them. 
Frequently, however, the original pur 
pose of these arts is unknown today to 
their makers, and the anthropologist is 
obliged to look back at the evolution 
and development of an object or a pat 
tern in order to understand its mean- 
ine. 

Furthermore, prehistoric arts, in thei 
various forms and regions of distribu 
tion, do not seem to be included within 
“ethnological art.” These again create 
another set of problems with which 
Haselberger does not deal. Since these 
arts were made by people who—though 
in most cases extinct—are “objects of 
anthropological study,” they should fall 
within the scope of what the author calls 
‘et! nological art.” When dealing with 
human 
groups that have left behind historical 
fitted into 


living populations, or with 


records, art can usually be 


n economic, social, and 


ideological 
context. In the case of prehistoric art, 
the situation is exactly opposite, be 
cause figurative art is frequently the 
main relic at the disposal of the anthro 
pologist for reconstructing the econ 
omy, the social structure, and the ideo 
logical background of the artist. Thus, 
analysis tries to understand the artist 
from his art and not the other way 
around. 

In the case of prehistoric arts, with 
the exception of a few general rules of 
classification and analysis which have a 
universal value in the study of art, a 
rigid theoretical working scheme might 
frequently turn out to be inadequate. 
For each separate area or subject of 
study, workers must try to find a work 
ing scheme in accordance with the data 
at their disposal and with the scope of 
the project they are undertaking. 

Iam accustomed to calling whatever 
has a direct or indirect decorative or acs 
thetic purpose, art. Thus I do not re 
gard utilitarian objects or things as art 
in themselves. However, I consider then 
decorative or 


be art. 


non-utilitarian parts to 
If this approach is followed, 
irchitecture should not be considered 
art, just as tools and weapons are not 
regarded as such. A hut or a tool might, 
however, Possess decorations or non 
utilitarian parts which are to be con 


sidered art. 


These different views on the 
definition of art might well be due to 
the substantial difference in the kinds 
of arts studied by Haselberger and by 
mvself. 

\frican prehistoric art is still in a 
very incipient phase of research, and it 
is not vet clear which of the known art 
groups is the oldest. Although nothing 
is known today about the absolute dat 
ing of the early phases of South African 
rock pictures, various groups in this re 
gion illustrate a way of life typical of 


the Old Stone Age, and some of them 
might turn out to be surprisingly an 
cient. Whatever may be the case, most 
of the pictures belonging to the style 
ol the “Archaic Hunters” of the ‘Tassili 
show rather evolved characteristics, and 
are not likely to be older than the early 
realistic phase of rock engravings from 
Fezzan (Libya). 

Archaeological deposits at the base 
of rock pictures are not necessarily con 
nected with the wall art, and might be 
either anterior 01 posterion to it. In the 
case of Mori's C-14 date, a subsequent 
question arises: if the material is con 
temporary with the rock pictures, to 
which one of their phases and periods 
does it belong? Hence, one should not 
rely upon this dating to the extent o 


stating that “it enables us to demon 
Strate a continuity of Negro art stvles 
flor over 5,000 years.” 

We do not yet know the precise dat 
ing of the earliest “Palaco-Negro” rock 
pictures from the ‘Vassili, Fezzan, Hog 
ear, Ennedi, South 
\frica. Some of these groups might go 


laneanvika, and 
back several thousand years, but, with 
the doubtlul exception of South Africa, 
in no place can a continuity with the 
Negro art of historic times be demon 
strated. Oxford, 9.3.61 


By Girpert ARCHES 


Haselberger’s remark that the optical 
concept of form, that is, form seen at a 
distance, is not found among ethnolog 
ical peoples immediately brings to mind 
the stone statues of Easter Island: also, 
from Maori art, the great palisade and 
gate-Way statues, and Compositions ad 
mirably graded in strength and depth 
for further, nearer, and close view 

I may not correctly construe her com 
ment on frontality and space-depth, but 
it appears to indicate that frontality, 
while dominant in ethnological art, is 
the outcome of, for example, death 


mask oor ghost-mask — representation 


rather than of definite intention to 


create a frontal aspect. In other words, 


we have here a question of aesthet 
intention versus social purpose 

Phe point is raised more directly by 
Haselberger’s expressed view that “the 
ethnological artist is less concerned with 
the aesthetic-formal principles of the 
object: he shapes than with its practical 
or religious purpose.” She continues 
“this subject needs further study which 
may produce unexpected results.” With 
this last remark I agree, because 1 have 
observed, again in Maori art, the direct 
opposite to that which she suggests, and 
have myself been constrained to com 
ment on a piece (Archey 1955:8) 


and does it not appear that the carver of 
figure 6 was more concerned with creating 
a design appropriate to his long plank than 
with commemorating his ancestor. 
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Haselberger is probably more con- 
cerned, however, to suggest that the 
ethnological artist is not consciously 
and academically aware olf aesthetic- 
formal principles; and with this I would 
agree. Nevertheless we have to account 
for the fact that aesthetic-formal quali 
ties are part of his achievement. Could 
it be that his art has emerged more 
freely, and was indeed the better for 
this very lack of academic conception? 
Von Kleist has somewhere warned con 
temporary artists that “to be aware of 
our motives is to suffer loss of original 
itv, clarity and vitality’; sensitivity, 
therefore, may manifest itself more 
readily as a natural talent than as an 
attitude subject to doctrine or canon; 
though I would not wish to suggest that 
its achievement is mere artlessness. 

The aspects of form which Hasel 
berger directly suggests should be fol 
lowed tend more towards determining 
the time and place of origin of a work, 
or the classificatory position of one art 
among others, than towards aesthetic 
comprehension. Such implied criticism 
is in a measure answered by the fact 
that, as we have seen, aesthetic ques 
tions do arise from her essay. Yet, while 
the scope and procedure she suggests 
are thoroughly scientific and will un 
doubtedly produce important results, 
we should still keep it in mind that art 
is not an ordinary natural phenom 
enon; here we are not, as some physicist 
has said, “determining the recurrences 
of nature,” but considering examples of 
individual human creative achievement 
and of individual human responses to 
it 

These responses are part of the sub 
ject matter of aesthetics, itself a scien 
tific study for, as W. B. Smith (1945:87) 
has said, when analysing art we are not 
enjoying it. Aesthetics as a discipline is 
more commonly seen traversing the 
field of the arts of the civilizations, and 
the thought arises that it would find 
equally valuable material in the some 
times more primitive expressions of 
ethnological art. As a corollary, ethno 
logical art study might itself enquire 
into the significance for aesthetics, as 
well as for social anthropology, of the 
field of art it claims for review. 


luckland, 17.3.61 


By T. BArRow 


Haselberger’s contribution is a val 
uable one in so far as it draws attention 
to the great need for method in. the 
study of ethnological arts, provides us 
with an interesting summary of know] 
edge on the subject, and also provides 
an excellent list of references. I shall 
restrict myself to a few critical com 


ments with special reference to ¢ Iceania, 


and particularly to Polynesia as the 
area with which I am most familiar. 
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It is difficult to associate tribal and 
tourist art in the South Seas, as the latter 
has reached such a point of decadence 
that there is no real relationship with 
the past. Surely it is generally true that 
tourist arts have little in common with 
the great traditions of the past. ‘Today, 
Frenchmen in Papeete make “tradi- 
tional art” by copying traditional Mar- 
quesan methods and designs from 
books, and in New Zealand immigrant 
Europeans compete with a few Maori 
craftsmen and disabled servicemen in 
providing visitors to New Zealand with 
so-called “Maori art.” Perhaps legiti 
mate studies of tourist art may be made 
on Easter Island or Samoa, but in both 
cases it would be a study in decadence. 
Generally speaking, such studies would 
not in any way contribute to the knowl 
edge of ancient arts of the past. 

If such terms as primitive, tribal, tra- 
ditional, native, indigenous, etc., are 
correctly used, they are quite satisfac 
tory, regardless of their incorrect use 
by uninformed people. I believe Hasel- 
berger is inclined to depart from sim- 
plicity in language and to introduce 
new terms and words which in fact con 
tribute to the specialist jargon that we 
wish to avoid. 

The question of aesthetic intention 
is a very difficult one, and the dogma 
that “art is involved only when the ac 
tion produces results designed to affect 
someone, and is not, like play, an end 
in itself,” is hardly followed in the light 
of our knowledge of Pacific arts. In fact, 
the magical significance of Pacific art is 
predominant, and the craftsman was 
one of the most important members of 
the community, enjoying the status ol 
priest. The unerring aesthetic sense we 
observe in the primitive art of the Pa- 
cific is the result of exact training in an 
ancient tradition which believes that 
error will call down the vengeance of 
spirits. To the South Sea islander, the 
simplest motive might contain magical 
power, and the application of this de 
sign to an object of every-day use, such 
as a paddle or fish hook, was able to in- 
crease the mana or effectiveness of the 
object. 

Haselberger in some respects is in 
clined to interpret) ethnological arts 
in terms of her own culture. Modern 
man is inclined to think designs are 
merely applied to make a thing more 
beautiful, but to a primitive man this 
was not alwavs the case. Primitives are 
usually concerned with evoking magical 
aid, beauty being a by-product of which 
the traditional craftsman was more or 
less unconscious. Great art was also 
achieved in the Pacific without any se 
rious intention. In some cases, the mere 
idle marking of a cave wall or pecking 
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into stone or lava rock, in the Pacific 
at least, left us some aesthetically power 
ful images. In Pacific arts, art for art’s 
sake does not appear, but this by no 
means excludes an intensive apprecia- 
tion of the quality of work or work of 
unusual skill. Generally speaking, there 
was fair competition for the services of 
the best craftsmen, who received re- 
wards according to their ability. 

With reference to male and female 
types in artistic expression, I do not 
doubt that differences exist; but al- 
though New Zealand is cited as an area 
where male and female artistic styles 
are to be observed, this is certainly not 
the case. All sculptural arts were the 
prerogative of the male, to such an ex- 
tent that the female was not allowed 
near craftsmen at work as she was a 
destroyer of taboo. 

It appears to me that although a 
sound training in the method of study- 
ing ethnological art is highly desirable. 
it is not in itself adequate for the actual 
study of the art of a particular group. 
\ long association with a single culture 
and a wide knowledge of its ethnology 
and archaeology is essential before one 
can seriously write on the particularly 
difficult aspect of art. In New Zealand 
I have met, over a number of years, 
visitors from overseas who descend on 
the country “to study Maori art.” The 
results are usually negative. Area styles, 
range of media, succession and relation- 
ship of styles, etc., call for a very broad 
background. In Pacific art the subject 
matter is found in a vast army of gods, 
ancestral spirits, supernatural beings, 
animistic spirits, and numerous totemi¢ 
creatures. Therefore the study of the art 
of these islands is largely a matter of the 
study of religious belief. The Polvne- 
sian craftsman-priest was in the first 
place engaged in the manufacture of 
human images to serve as a convenient 
abiding place for either god or ancestor. 
Birds, fishes, lizards, turtles, and dogs 
also found a place in the art of the re 
gion. The austere and uncluttered ele 
gance of Micronesian art springs largely 
from the limitations placed on the 
craftsman by the restricted environ 
ment. In terms of Oceanic art itself, 
Micronesian style represents a blending 
of Polynesian, Melanesian, and Ma 
lavan elements, and therefore one must 
bring a very wide range of data to bear 
on the interpretation of a single arti 
fact. 

I agree entirely with Haselberger that 
the primary need today is fon detailed 
studies in ethnological art made with 
the help of exact methods, and I be 
lieve that her article is a definite con 
tribution to this end. 

Wellington, 9.3.61 
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By BrEaArricE BLACKWOOD 


This is an interesting and stimulating 
paper which should be welcomed by all 
field anthropologists, though some may 
see, in parts at least of it, a counsel of 
perfection which the circumstances ol 
their own work would preclude them 
from following. 

The initial discussion on terminology 
tackles a problem which has troubled 
anthropologists for a long time. I agree 
entirely with what Haselberger says 
about the unsuitability of terms such 
as “tribal,” “traditional,” and particu 
larly “primitive,” which have been used, 
for want of better, to describe the kind 
of art in question and the people who 
produce it. Her suggestion “ethnolog 
ical art” seems a very reasonable one: 
it is consistent with the current use of 
the word “ethnology,” though not with 
its wider meaning. 

I can add a clear example of the 
existence of “art for art’s sake’” among 
ethnological peoples. The women pot 
ters of the Bosmun, Lower Ramu River, 
New Guinea, frequently use any pieces 
of clay left over from making a batch 
of pots, to fashion little figures repre 
senting men and women. They told me 
that these are made purely for pleasure, 
and are kept in the house to look at 
(Blackwood 1951:270). 

More stress might perhaps be laid on 
the fact that a large proportion of eth 
nological art is “decorative art.” In 
many instances this too could be looked 
upon as art for art’s sake, since the ob 
ject decorated would function equally 
well if left without decoration. To give 
one instance known to me: the Arawe 
of southwest New Britain paint quite 
elaborate designs, some more or less 
realistic, some conventionalized, some 
geometrical, on the blades of their canoe 
paddles. The makers or owners were 
able to give me the names of these pat 
terns, and in many cases their origin; 
but in response to careful enquiries as 
to why they were used, I could discovet 
no reason except that they improved 
the appearance of the paddles (unpub 
lished material). I am not forgetting, 
however, that “decorative art” often 
serves purposes other than purely aes 
thetic ones. It is often hard to dete 
mine whether a given design, besides 
being decorative, has also an esotert 
meaning, perhaps svmbolic—witness the 
much discussed, and, so far as I know, 
yet unresolved, question as to how 
much, if any. significance is to be at 
tached to the frequent use of designs 
connected with clouds, rain, etc. on the 
pottery of the Pueblo Indians. In other 
cases, designs, in themselves decorative, 
may be intended primarily to serve as 
owners’ marks. This appears to be the 


purpose of the linear patterns cut at the 
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nodes of cane arrow-shalts by the Kuku- 
kuku of the mountains of southeastern 
New Guinea, a people in whose culture 
art of any kind finds very little place 
(Blackwood 1950:44). 

The interpretation of content may be 
complicated by the fact that different 
individuals may give entirely different 
or contradictory explanations of the ob- 
ject or design being investigated. Again, 
changes introduced unintentionally, by 
successive copying or by working from 
memory, each probably minute but add 
ing up to something very considerable, 
may modify the interpretation of con 
tent to a surprising degree. This is very 
well brought out in a valuable little 
book by H. Balfour (1893:23-31). 

In her statement that entirely differ 
ent starting points can lead to very 
similar forms Haselberger has made an 
important point that is too often for- 
gotten, with the result that “conver 
gence” is confused with or mistaken for 
“evolution.” More stress might well 
have been laid on this aspect of the 
subject. 

While considering the relation of the 
artistic form to its material (Harmony 
with the Material, Independence of the 
Material), one might add a third possi 
bility: “Modification of the artistic form 
imposed by the material.” This is dis 
cussed by Balfour (1893:116-26) and 
illustrated by reference to the animal, 
reptile, and bird forms portrayed in 
basketry by the Indians of British 
Guiana. 

I agree that the “purpose-bound”’ 
character often ascribed to ethnological 
art is an exaggeration, and that there 
are frequent indications in ethnological 
societies of the existence of a well 
developed sense of beauty. | would add 
that this sense of beauty may be alto 
vether different from that of the investi 
gator, or from anything recognized as 
such in his own culture. 

The paragraphs on the artist’s biog 
raphy seem to presuppose a Class of pro 
fessional artists. In many ethnological 
societies no such class exists or is pos 
sible, but the creators of objects which 
anyone Carrying out such an investiga 
tion as is here envisaged would have 
to take into account are ordinary mem 
bers of the community, sharing in its 
veneral activities, and making in the 
course of their everv-day work articles 
for their own use or amusement and 
that of their immediate family. In some 
societies, however, an individual may 
become known in his community fot 
excellent work of some particular kind, 
and mav be asked to produce articles 
for a wider circle, which could be the 
first stage towards becoming a profes 
sional. An enquiry into whether—and 
if so, how far—the artist is such by pro 


fession might be added to the subjects 


suggested for investigation under this 
head. 

[am not qualified to comment on the 
psychological portion of Haselberger’s 
paper, but I think that some of the sug 
gestions made in this section would be 
very difficult to put into practice, to any 
useful purpose, in many societies, such 
as, for example, the Melanesian groups 
of which I have personal knowledge. 

Haselberger’s statement that the pro 
duction of art among primitive people 
is largely in the hands of women is too 
wide a generalization; and would not 
apply, for example, to Melanesia, where 
the production of objects intended for 
religious or ceremonial purposes—a con 
siderable proportion of the art—is 
largely if not entirely in the hands of 
men. Apart from such special objects, 
the craft of working in wood, in Mela 
nesia one of the most important media, 
is confined to men. Even pottery-making 
is men’s work in some groups. This is 
not to deny the importance of difle 
ences in male and female art; but it 
should be borne in mind that such dil 
ferences may spring from differences 
in purpose and /or medium rather than 
from those which have a sexual-psycho 
logical basis. 

It seems to me that one of the great 
est difficulties inherent in studies such 
as that dealt with in this paper is that 
they are very apt to take on a subjective 
character. 

Interpretations and classifications 
vary with the period, and with the per 
sonality and training of the individual 
investigator, but facts, accurately re 
corded and carefully authenticated, 
will always retain their value. IT would 
lay the strongest possible emphasis on 
one sentence in Haselberger’s conclud 
ing paragraph: “The primary need to 
day is detailed studies made with the 
help of exact methods,” with an added 
caution not to allow method to become 


master. Oxford, 1.3.01 


By INGEBORG BoLz 


The title of Haselberger’s article does 
net correspond with much of its con 
tent. Although she deals extensively 
with the history of the study of ethno 
logical art, many of her details would 
more concern the work of the sociol 
ogist, for it is is task to find out, with 
his methods, the conditions under 
which the unknown artist is working 
Fo study art wherever it is produced is 
a field where one can work with success 
only when using the methods and 
terms of art history. These are so littl 
known in the field of ethnographical 
art that it is symptomatic to find a 
superabundance of books dealing, fon 
example, with the art of all Negro 
Africa. Besides the more or less unscien 
tific ideas of the various authors, one 
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will find in these books repeated refer- 
ence to the same tribes; even the same 
specimens are illustrated, and of course 
the same errors are repeated. 

Of course we must not neglect field 
work, or rather, the collecting of art, 
with exact data about where the item 
was obtained, for what purpose it was 
made, and by whom. But what we need 
first is an extensive catalogue, and de 
tailed studies of all tribes. And this 
work can be initiated only from the 
museums and private collections. We 
need publications, from public as well 
as private collections, that will help us 
to make clearer distinctions between the 
various stvles. 

Art “history” can be done, too, in the 
field of ethnological art, though we will 
not be able to reconstruct the exact 
changes of the stvle of a tribe living in 
the tropical forests and mostly using 
wood in its works. One factor that can 
be of some assistance here in discerning 
some changes of the forms is the fact 
that in ethnological art, more than in 
other arts, older and newer types are 
made at the same time. 

Art history also means that” the 
scholar has cnough materials to make 
satisfactory Comparative studies. “This 
will make clear how far types and forms 
can diffuse without the tribe itself mi 
grating. One should always take into 
consideration a phrase of Denise Paul 
me's: “La forme voyage seule.” This 
means that masks and statues can be 
taken over by a distant tribe without 
its taking over the ritual in which the 
masks were used. Many examples can 
be given. On the other hand, a religious 
ceremony can be performed with masks 
and costumes already used in another 
cult, even of the same tribe. 

These tacts. besides many others, 
give us the right tg lay greatest stress on 
the study of the various form-elements. 
Stvle criticism should be the very first 
step for every scholar working in the 
field of ethnological art. I should like 
to add the voice of an African artist 
which shows how much nonsense has 
been included in interpretation, espe 
cially of Negro art. Mr. Enwowu writes 
(criticizing a book by Underwood): 


one comes across certain anthropological 
errors such as that the figures express the 
ideals and the ideas of the spirit world. On 
the contrary, the group-religious concepts 
were impregnated in the figures. 


And he later states: 


The art-schools of West Africa, if any, 
were not the secret societies, but the 
carvers’ sheds or workshops. My father was 
a sculptor, and although IT certainly did 
not learn the art before | became an ini 
tiate in the Mmvo society, it was in his 
shop that T learned the art of wood carving 

| Cologne, 27.3.01} 
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By EpMUND CARPENTER 


1. Let me discuss two aspects of this 
field which Haselberger’s paper does not 
touch upon, or at least does not em 
phasize. Certain statements in her papet 
I found exciting; others, especially those 
dealing with “constitutional types” and 
“eidetic type,” I thought questionable; 
but I limit my remarks to a considera- 
tion of the artistic act and the acoustic 
structuring of space, with illustrations 
of both from the Arctic. 

2. Nowhere is life more difficult than 
in the Arctic, yet when life there is re 
duced to its barest essentials, art and 
poetry turn out to be among those es 
sentials. Art to the Eskimo is far more 
than just an object: it is an act of seeing 
and expressing life’s values; it is a ritual 
of discovery by which patterns of na 
ture, and of human nature, are revealed 
by man. 

As the carver holds the unworked 
ivory lightly in his hand, turning it this 
way and that, he whispers, “Who are 
you?) Who hides there?” And_ then: 
“Ah, Seal!” He rarely sets out, at least 
consciously, to carve, say, a seal, but 
picks up the ivory, examines it to find 
its hidden form and, if that is not im- 
mediately apparent, carves aimlessly 
until he sees it, humming or chanting as 
he works. Then he brings it out: Seal, 
hidden, emerges. It was always there: 
he didn’t create it; he released it; he 
helped it step forth. 

What emerges from the ivory, o1 
more accurately from the artistic act. 
is not simply a carving of a seal, but an 
act which explicates, with beauty and 
simplicity, the meaning of life to the 
Eskimo. Let me illustrate from personal 
fieldwork and from an exceptionally 
brilliant manuscript, Freedom, Being, 
and Necessity by Paul Riesman: 

In the Eskimo language little dis 
tinction is made between “nouns” and 
“verbs.” but rather all words are forms 
of the verb “to be” which itself is lack 
ing in Eskimo. That is, all words pro 
claim in themselves their own existence. 
Fskimo is not a nominal language: it 
doesn’t simply name things which al 
ready exist, but rather brings both 
things and actions (nouns and verbs) 
into being as it goes along. This idea is 
reflected in the practice of naming a 
child at birth: when the mother is in 
labor, an old woman stands around and 
says as many different eligible names as 
she can think of. ‘The child comes out 
of the womb when its own name. is 
called. Thus the naming and the giving 
birth to the new thing are inextricably 
bound together. 

The environment encourages the 
Eskimo to think in this fashion. To 
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Western minds, the “monotony” of 
snow, ice, and darkness can often be 
depressing, even frightening. Nothing 
in particular stands out; there is no 
scenery in the sense in which we use 
the term. But the Eskimo do not see it 
this way. They are not interested in 
scenery, but in action, existence. This 
is true to some extent of many people, 
but is almost of necessity true for the 
Fskimo, for nothing in their world 
easily defines itself and is separable 
from the general background. What 
exists, the Eskimo themselves must 
struggle to bring into existence. Theirs 
is a world which has to be conquered 
with each act and statement, each carv- 
ing and song—but which, with each act 
accomplished, is as quickly lost. The 
secret of conquering a world greater 
than himself is not known to the Es- 
kimo. But his role is not passive. Man 
is the force that reveals form. He is the 
force which ultimately cancels nothing- 
hess. 

Language is the principal tool with 
which Eskimo make the natural world 
a human world. They use many “words” 
for snow which permit fine distinctions, 
not simply because they are much con- 
cerned with snow, but because snow 
takes its form from the actions in which 
it participates: sledding, falling, igloo- 
building, blowing. These distinctions 
are possible only when experienced in 
a meaningful context. Different kinds 
ol snow are brought into existence by 
the Eskimo as they experience their 
environment and speak; the words do 
not label something already there. 
Words, for the Eskimo, are like the 
knife of the carver: they free the idea, 
the thing, from the general formless 
ness of the outside. As a man speaks, 
not only is his language in statu nas 
cendi, but also the very thing about 
which he is talking. The carver, like the 
poet, releases form from the bonds of 
formlessness: he brings it forth into 
consciousness. He must reveal form in 
order to protest against a universe that 
is formless, and the form he reveals 
should be beautiful. 

Since that form participates in a real 
situation, the carving is generally utili 
tarian. One very characteristic Eskimo 
expression means “What is that for?” It 
is most frequently used by an Eskimo 
when he finds some object and stands 
looking down at it. It does not mean 
“What can I use that for?” but rather 
something closer to “What is it in 
tended to be used for?” That portion 
of the antler, whose shape so perfectly 
fits the hand and = gives a natural 
streneth as well, becomes, with slight 
modification, a chisel handle. Form and 
function, revealed together, are insep 








arable. Add a few lines of dots or tiny 
rings or just incisions, rhythmically ar- 
ranged to bring out the form, and it’s 
finished. 

Here, then, is a world of chaos and 
chance, a meaningless whirl of cold 
and white: man alone can give meaning 
to this—its form does not come ready 
made. 

When spring comes and igloos melt, 
the old habitation sites are littered with 
waste, including beautifullv-designed 
tools and tiny ivory carvings, not de 
liberately thrown away, but, with even 
greater indifference, just lost. Eskimo 
are interested in the artistic act, not in 
the product of that activity. A carving, 
like a song, is not a thing: it is an action. 
When vou feel a song within you, you 
sing it; when vou sense a form emerging 
from ivory, you release it. It's senseless 
to assume that when we collect these 
silent, static carvings, we have collected 
Fskimo art, even if we record date and 
provenience. Measurements of size, dia- 
grams of diffusion, and seriation studies 
of chronology do nothing to correct the 
initial error here. However, the ap 
proach I have recommended is gener- 
ally called “mystical” or “subjective” or 
“insight without method,” while this 
latter method is called “objective” on 
“scientific.” That competent fieldwork 
should be called “mystical” and incom 
petent fieldwork called ‘‘scientific”’ is 
one of the more remarkable features of 
our profession. 

5. “He's the power of belief,’ writes 
Rainey (1959:13), “which makes all the 
difference between original native art 
and contemporary native souvenirs.” 
This difference becomes most apparent 
when we study the artistic act, rather 
than just the artistic object. Haselberger 
refers to Schaeffer-Simmern’s Eskimo 
plastik aus Kanada but fails to note 
that the souvenir art which this volume 
describes is strictly post-1948, Western 
designed, Western-valued, and some of 
it Hong Kong-made. There's a differ- 
ence between the carver who would 
stop carving tomorrow if the market 
failed, and the carver for whom art is a 
necessary part of being human. 

I think it’s important that we system 
atically collect and document = sou 
venir art, but I have no time for the 
Winnie the Pooh nonsense which is 
written about most of it. A Canadian 
official recently stated that “contempo- 
rary Eskimo prints are related to the 
Paleolithic art of Altamira and Las 
caux” and from another authority we 
are advised that contemporary Alaskan 
carvers “‘still use the basic principles . . . 
of the ancient master engravers who 
produced the ‘Okvik Madonna’.” 

\ serious study of Canadian Eskimo 
souvenir art would tell us much about 
the modern Eskimo. It would note that 
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art is now a thing, an object, no longer 
an act, a ritual; that most pieces are 
now characterized by a base, a favored 
point of view, three-dimensional per- 
spective, etc., all of which reflect grow- 
ing individualism, an aggressive self- 
concept that seeks to possess and 
control the external world, in contrast 
to the traditional, aboriginal techniques 
of multiple perspective, visual puns, 
three-dimensional x-ray or openwork 
sculpture, etc., which reflect a less as 
sertive, less individualistic self-concept. 
\ serious study would also include de 
tails of the Department of Northern 
\ffairs and National Resources’ strong 
opposition to any study of, and publi- 
city on, aboriginal Eskimo art—an op- 
position that does not stem from any 
tear that such studies would diminish 
souvenir sales, but lies in the fact that 
the stone carvings are taken by many as 
evidence of government respect for, and 
encouragement of, aboriginal Eskimo 
culture. This might lead to the ques 
tion: How closely does this propaganda 
coincide with reality? This in turn will 
immediately open unexpected aper 
tures, vistas, break-throughs—especially 
in the field of finance, or the fact that 
Canadian anthropologists-apologists in 
volved in this situation are as contented 
as Coolidge in the Harding cabinet 
but you're laughing, aren’t you? You're 
laughing at the notion of art as some- 
thing more than a kewpie nude with a 
clock in her belly on the television set. 

The best story I know about souvenit 
art (I offer it free to any television 
script-writer) concerns a friend of mine 
who accepted a position as a junior 
curator-collector with an African mu- 
seum. He liked the town, but not his 
English school-tie superior; and so at 
the end of his three-year tour, he de 
cided to remain there but to go into 
the mask business. Now the aboriginal 
masks from that area are rare, costly, 
heavy, and too grotesque to be accept 
able as decor in Levittown. So he de- 
signed his own mask. It bore no resem- 
blance to any known mask, but was 
eminently suitable for the market; and 
moreover was of light wood and shal 
low, so one could be packed inside an 
other, like Chinese boxes, and shipped 
at a minimum cost. He employed a 
large crew, power equipment, and 
assembly-line methods: masks were 
dipped, branded, etc. Tens of thou 
sands were sold to interior decorators 
and museum sales desks. While touring 
America gathering orders, he also gath 
ered, from the Salvation Army and 
from tie manufacturers, 22,000 used or 
remaindered ties, all resembling English 
school-ties, which he shipped as gifts to 
the more impoverished members of this 
\frican town. 

1. Often we can better understand 


an art form when we see what happens 
to it in translation, when, say, in the 
interplay of cultures, an old art is ex- 
pressed in a new medium. Thus photo 
graphs of minute Dorset carvings reveal 
that all share a quality of sizelessness: 
each can be blown up to monumental 
size with no qualitative change of effect, 
for the artists reduced each form to its 
basic essentials. 

The tension and beauty which a rain 
drop possesses just before it falls, and 
loses when it does tall, was captured by 
the artists of the steppes who drew, 
separately or closely locked in combat, 
“armored” animals: poised, each with 
suggestions of power about to burst 
forth, but not yet in operation. Re 
cently, Soviet film-makers employed 
this art in an animated fairy tale. Stull 
scenes were superb, but when the fig 
ures moved, the art was destroyed. 
Sketches made by Eskimo on_ two 
dimensional surfaces, however, can be 
animated without violation. This dit 
ference in adaptation offers a clue to a 
major difference between Okvik-Ipiu 
tak art and that of the Eskimo. 

5. I do not think it accidental that it 
is in Paul Klee’s work that we see the 
closest’ parallels with Eskimo art, for 
in both there is a structuring of space 
by sound. Klee was the son of a music 
teacher and himself so good a musician 
he had difficulty deciding whether to 
devote his life to music or painting. He 
said his works owed more to Bach and 
Mozart than to any of the masters of 
art. He wanted art “to sound like a fairy 
tale,” to be a world in which “things 
fall upward.” He was bewitched by the 
dreamlike universe underwater, the 
aquarium in which fish and flora moved 
like phantoms through lyrical light. 

We often have difficulty in) unde 
standing a purely verbal notion. In 
1lice in Wonderland “. . . the patriotic 
archbishop of Canterbury found it ad- 
visable—.” 

“Found what?” said the Duck. 

“Found it,” the Mouse replied rather 
crossly: “of course you know what ‘it 
means.” 

“T know what ‘it’ means well enough 
when 7 find a thing,” said the Duck: 
“it's generally a frog, or a worm. The 
question is, what did the archbishop 
find?” 

We feel happier when it is visible; 
then we feel we can understand it, 
judge it, perhaps control it. In our 
workaday world, space is conceived in 
terms of that which separates visible 
objects. “Empty space” suggests a field 
in which there is nothing to see. We call 
a fume-filled gasoline drum or a gale- 
swept tundra “empty” because nothing 
is visible in either case. 

The Fskimo do not think this way. 
One hunter I knew, when assured by a 
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White man that a gasoline drum was 
“empty,” struck a match and peered 
inside: he bore the scars for life. 

With them the binding power of the 
oral tradition is so strong as to make 
They de 
fine space more by sound than sight. 


the eye subservient to the ear. 


Where we might say, “Let’s see what we 
can hear,” thev would say, “Let's heat 
what we can see.” 

In the beginning was the Word, a 
spoken word, not the visual one of litet 
which, when 
spoken, revealed form: “And God said, 
Let there be light: and there was light.” 


ate man, but a word 


Phe Eskimo speaker imposes his will 


difidently upon unbounded — reality. 
Form is temporary, transient; it exists, 
as the Eskimo poet says, “. . . on the 


threshold of my tongue.” Nothing has 
a definite, invariable shape. 
In our society, however, to be real a 


thine must be visible, 


and preferably 
constant. We trust the eve 


Not since 


. not the ear. 
\ristotle assured his readers 
that the sense of sight was “above all 
others” the one to be trusted, have we 


accorded to sound the role of dominant 


sense. “Seeing is believing.” “Believe 
half of what you see, nothing of what 
you hear.” “The eves of the Lord pre- 


serve knowledge, and he over-throweth 
the words of the (Prov 
think, must be 


then judged by 


transgressor 
erbs 22:12). Truth, we 


observed by the eve, 


the “I. Mysticism, intuition, are bad 
words among scientists. Most of our 
thinking is done in terms of visual 


models, auditory one 


might prove more ethcient. We employ 
spatial metaphor even for such inner 


even when an 


psychological states as tendency, dura 
tion, intensity. We sav “thereafter,” not 
the more logical “thenafter’: “always” 
means “at all times”; 


“before” means 


etymologically “in front of’; we even 
speak of a “space” or an “interval” of 
time. 

Vo the Eskimo, truth is given through 
oral tradition, mysticism, intuition, all 
cognition; not simply by observation 
and measurement of physical phenom 
ena. To them, the ocularly visible ap 
parition is not nearly as important as 
the purely auditory one. 

The essential feature of sound is not 
its location, but that it be, that it fill 
space. We say “the night shall be filled 
with music,” just as the air is filled with 
fragrance; locality is irrelevant. The 
concert-goer Closes his eyes. 

\uditory space has no favored focus. 
It is a sphere without fixed boundaries, 
space made by the thing itself, not space 
containing the thing. 


spac c, 


It is not pictorial 
boxed-in, but dynamic, always 


in flux, 


creating its own dimensions 


moment by moment. It has no fixed 
boundaries: it is indifferent to back- 


ground. The eye focuses, pinpoints, ab 
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stracts, locating each object, in physical 
space, against a background; the ear, 
however, favors sound from any direc- 
tion. 

[ know of no example of an Eskimo 
describing space primarily in visual 
terms. ‘They do not regard space as 
static, and therefore measurable: hence 
they have no formal units of spatial 
measurement, just as they have no unt 
form divisions of time. ‘The carver is 
indifferent to the demands of the opti 
cal eye: he lets each piece fill its own 
space, Create its own world, 
reference to background o1 


without 

anything 
external to it. Each carving lives in spa 
tial independence. Size and shape, pro 
portions and selection, these are set by 
the object itself, not forced from with 
out. Like sound, each carving creates its 
OWN space, its own identity; it imposes 
its OWn assumptions. 

Superb examples of this are the great 
Alaskan Eskimo mobile-like masks in 
the Heve Research Center. Such masks 
were not the result of lack of large 
pieces of wood, but a deliberate effort 
to let the mask assert its own dimen 
sions. This is in contrast to Northwest 
Coast Indian carvers who worked within 
enclosed space. 

Other Eskimo art, alien 
and puzzling to us, become comprehen- 
sible if we recognize that the ear to 
them is the primary sense; it imposes 
its bias over all other senses. ‘Take an 
obvious example: lack of verticality. 
The value we place on verticality (it 


features of 


even influences our perception) stems 
from the strength of literacy in our 
lives. Children must be taught it. Na 
tives do not know it. And when the 
mentally ill in our society withdraw 
from the burdens of literate values, and 
return to non-vertical, non-lineal codi- 
call them child-like, and 
even note parallels with primitives. To 
lack of verticality can be added multiple 
perspective, visual puns, X-ray sculp- 
ture, absence of background, and cor 


fications, we 


respondence between symbol and size: 
all examples of non-visual structuring 
of space. 

Models in the social sciences come, 
without exception, from the world of 
literacy. That Joyce, Pound, and Klee 
offered models, based on the electronic 
media and sharing much with oral cul 
ture, that are applicable to pre-literate 
data and relevant to a contemporary 
audience, has escaped anthropologists. 
The natural and 
even certain of the humanities, decades 


sciences, however, 
ago turned to post-literate models and 
found them fruitful. 

6. The persistent archetypes 
may prove to be those formed by the 
interplay of the senses themselves, as 


only 
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The inte 
play of cultures does not produce per- 


in the case outlined above. 


sistent electronic 


archetypes. The 
media, regarded as extensions of our 
senses, can, in their interplay, have 
archetypal results. As cultural forms 
they can provide interplay with othet 
whole-cultures. Most studies of arche- 
types are limited to the archetypes aris 
ing from the interplay of the private 
senses, and thus break down completely 
when confronted with the interplay of 
cultures. 


Northridge, California, 21.3.61) 
a) } 


By Apr. G. CLAERHOUT 


Not yet being familiar with the 
purely theoretical aspects of methods 
ol studying “ethnological art,” 1 wish 
to abstain from over-all comment on 
Haselberger’s praiseworthy attempt in 
this matter. I also abstain from com 
ment on the author's views about field 
investigations, in which I lack experi 
ence—although we should not 
that work on “ethnological 
art” is a kind of field work, too! Thus, 


the following comments contain only 


forget 
museum 


a few criticisms and marginal remarks. 
1. My first comment 
term “ethnological art.” 


concerns the 


a) Is there a real need hic et nunc to 
look for a new working-term—the more 
so as Haselberger herself expects that 
“ethnological art” may be abandoned 
once there is a more appropriate stylis 
tic classification. I propose to keep the 
term generally used now, and wait for 
a more appropriate and definite one 
without hunting for a temporary term 
in between. 

b) Nevertheless, | would make use of 
this opportunity to say that I disagree 
formally with “ethnological.” Of course, 
once the conventions are unanimously 
agreed upon, the term ffts the area 
under discussion; but it neither de- 
characterizes it. 
Furthermore, although unfamiliar with 
the English language, I have the impres 
sion 


scribes, defines, nor 


this term is 
wrong, linguistically speaking; at any 
rate, | believe that none of our Dutch 
speaking colleagues is disposed to accept 


that something in 


the term ethnologische kunst, let alone 
volkenkundige kunst, for simple reasons 
of linguistic feeling: and I can hardly 
imagine that our colleagues in France 
would agree with art ethnologique (all 
of this is with the supposition that the 
term “ethnology” is not replaced by the 
term “cultural anthropology”). 

c) I would also take this occasion to 
disagree with Haselberger and with Ger 
brands about the association they think 
is made between the term “tribal” and 
the concept of backwardness. This is in 
complete contradiction to the feeling of 
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most of the “ethnological peoples” 
themselves. as has been illustrated for 
vears in Maori life, for example, and ts 
also illustrated in our time bv the re- 
vival of tribal consciousness. We have 
to respect the feelings of those peoples! 
d) Why should we preter a term with 
out anv symbolic meaning? Should we 


have “classical an 


to change the term 
tiquity 

Lam atraid that it will be impossi 
ble to formulate an accurate term. by 


means ol 


more appropriate stylistic 


Classification, this norm being insutli 
cient for this purpose. 

f) If a new temporary working-term 
should be then 


“Non-European tribal art.” 


necessary, | sugeest 

2. Indeed, “tourist art” should not be 
neglected in this field of study, at least 
within limits. But then we 
should not forget that the art products 
which have been called “academic” 


certain 


also 
have to be studied by art historians; the 
more so as trade is certainly not the 
main object in contemporary Balines« 
sculpture, modern paintings of Congo- 
lese artists, or the textile art in the state 
of Bombay revived under the auspices 
of the public authorities. 

3. Haselberger points out that com- 
parative study of “ethnological architec 
ture’ can only be successful when based 
on architectural (meaning technical? on 
scale?) drawings. I wish to comple te this 
opinion through my own museum expe 
rience, adding that students in the his 
tory of art should be trained in drawing 
tout court, both artistic and technical. 
Lhe same tor who 
should also be trained in the techniques 


ethnographers, 


of photography, music-recording, and 
dance-notation. 

t. As undoubtedly 
knows, there are other elements besides 


Haselberger 


the date of acquisition and photograph 
ing that offer possibilities of establishing 
a terminus ante quem: The changing ol 
the shape of a head dress as a result of 
an acculturation process for instance; 
or the self-disbanding or interdiction of 
a secret society, which may provide a 
stvlistic terminus ante quem tor certain 
Another 
Ryamba-cuit, 


sculpture. instance is the 
the Bena-Lulua, 
which ordered the destruction of the 


ancestor cult, 


among 


and consequently of a 


| 


the « Xisting ancestor 


figurines, while 


prohibiting the manufacture of new 
ones; if its instructions had been ob 
served rigourously, the date of spread of 
the cult should have been a magnificent 
terminus ante quem in the matter. 

5. I do not understand why a distine 
tion is to be made between form and 
structure in the study of an art object, 
nor why form as a sub-element of struc 
different first-men 


tioned outward form. The material and 


ture is from. the 


the tools, to a certain degree, determine 
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technique and structure possibilities, 
and form is that which it was possible to 
create within the limits of those struc- 
tural possibilities. All of this can be de 
fined by a single term: morphology. 

6. | 


comparisons must draw upon similar ob 


veree with Haselberger that stvle 


jects. Indeed, mask style and figure style 
in African art are really two distinct 
thines. But Yoruba wooden figures, fon 
instance, need to be compared with the 
bronze Ita Yemoo figures from Ile (Man, 
November 1953: 189) and also with the 
heads trom (Man, March 
1959: 41). “Similar” should reter to the 
kind of object, rather than to the kind 
of material. 


stone KE sie 


7. Phat comparative study ol “ethno 
logical art” will have to use ideal types 
of opposite pairs of formal characteris 
tics seems to be a fundamental point in 
the author’s demonstration. Is this not 
putting the cart belore the horser We 
have to gather the art objects; to study 
them with the appropriate stylistic cri 
teria; then to determine the stvle char- 
acteristics of cach group—which may be 
chronological, geographical, tribal, so 
cial, functional, or material; and finally 
to determine evolutions and = interac- 
tions. One cannot predict whether this 
will or will not lead to the discovery of 
opposite pairs ol formal style pring iples. 
And in the meantime, in the state ol 
athairs hic et nunc, this kind of discovery 
is a loss of time and of no practical help 
rather hard 
words, but it is my conviction that they 


whatsoever. These are 


correspond to the present and real 
needs of the study of “ethnological art.” 
Intwerp, 24.3.61 


By BeRNARD FAGG 


The very full and useful discussion 
on the most appropriate term to cle 
scribe “ethnological” art hardly — re 
solves the dilemma, and it is to be 
hoped that the time is not too far dis 
tant when the most accurate term (“tri 
bal” seems to me to be the most appro 
priate) can again be used in popular ot 
semi-popular literature without giving 
offence. For at the present time even 
Nigerian 
pletely objective in their outlook, and 
would 


intellectuals who are com 


agree that the term “tribal” is 


the most appropriate word, would pre 
fer not to see it used outside purely 
academic literature because of the emo 
tional reactions, however illogical they 
which the use of the word is 


likely to arouse. 


may be, 


1. One of the present inadequacies 
in the study of tribal art, the neglect of 
the detailed study of traditional archi 
tecture, which is so poorly represented 
in the literature, is well on the way to 
rectification in’ respect of 
the Department of 
has since the beginning of 


Nigeria, 
where \ntiquities 


1958 em 


ployed on its staff an architect, Mr. Z. 
R. Dmochowski, who has a wide prac- 
tical knowledge of folk architecture in 
Eastern) Europe. Mr. Dmochowski_ is 
studying architecture in all its aspects 
sociological, ethnographic, technolog 
ical, and artistic—throughout Nigeria 
His interests are by no means confined 
to ethnological, economic. or sociolog 
ical studies, and he is constantly notic 
ing unexpected subtlety of design and 
basic artistic conception of form and 
space in building. The study of im 
movable mud sculpture, necessarily 
neglected by most art historians, also 
receives detailed attention from My 
Dmochowski. 
Innumerable traditional architect 
builders still execute buildings and ar 
range compound and village plans in 
the traditional idiom, though change is, 
of course, taking place very rapidly. In 
many places where 10 years ago whole 
compounds were built’ in’ the tradi 
tional style, mud-block construction has 
completely supplanted the old methods 
of hand-building for everything except 
the beautiful and functional granaries 
For the biggest of these, the strength of 
hand-building is realised to be incom 
parably more suitable for resisting the 
bursting load of several tons of grain 
By the use of traditional architectural 
forms and materials in new buildings, 
and by the careful maintenance of old 
mud buildings (of which at least one is 
known to have had nothing but super 
ficial maintenance during the last 
Federal Depart 
Antiquities is attempting to 


hundred years), the 
ment of 
show that some of the despised ma 
terials and methods are in certain. re 
spects better and still infinitely Cheaper 
than the ubiquitous sandcrete block 
construction. 

2. The possibility of obtaining biog 
raphies of artists is not so rare in West 
Africa There 


are still very many practising sculptors 


as Haselberger suggests. 


in Nigeria (where it is not vet true to 


say that painting now best represents 


the artistic abilities of the African 
Neero). 
3. There are encouraging signs in 


Nigeria that a limited official patronage 
of sculpture is growing up for the 
decoration of public buildings which, 
contrasting with the uncritical patron 
age of tourists, may perhaps bring a 
new possibility of livelihood for tradi 
tional craftsmen. 

1. The Nok Culture (so-called alter 
the village where the first’ terra-cotta 
figurine of this culture was discover d) 
is not, contrary to the author's state 
ment, represented in European mu 
seums by a considerable amount of pot 
tery, though it will, it is hoped, soon be 
possible to supply replicas in_ terra 
cotta for overseas museums. The entire 
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corpus ol Nok sculpture, with one tri 
fling exception, is confined to the mu 
seums at Jos, Lagos, and Ife, having 
been excavated by the Department ol 
\ntiquities, o1 presented to the Jos 
Museum over the past 17 years by 
public-spirited mining engineers. Nat 
uralism in the human form, which is 
the subject of the bulk of the specimens 
so far discovered, is extremely rare 
(though = significantly not absent), 
though a quasi-naturalism is more com 
mon in the animal figures. “Phe Nok 
Culture is now thought to be a product 
of the revolution brought about by the 
introduction of iron) and probably 
about 400 B.c. 
(probably not as carly as 900 B.c.) and 
1.p. 200. That Nok sculpture was in 
some wav ancestral to the art of He 


flourished between 


and Benin becomes more and more 
probable as further evidence comes to 
light. Jos, Nigeria, 13.3.61] 


By WittiAmM FAGG 


I am grateful for the invitation to 
comment on this interesting article. 
Haselberger is to be congratulated on 
her valiant attempt to codily the pres 
ent practice, and aspirations, of anthro 
pologists who study art. If some such 
students should feel that much = space 
has been used in the elaboration of ob 
vious considerations of Common sense, 
let them remember that this valuable 
faculty still deserts many of us from 
time to time in the field, and that many 
for whose work art studies are only 
mareinal may be glad of the formula 
tion. | have reservations, however, on a 
few points and will deal with them in 
their order of occurrence. 

The first and no doubt the most seri 
ous is a strong objection to the term 
“ethnological art” in the title. IT am 
sorry to cross swords with my triends 
Gerbrands and Haselberger over this, 
but it cannot possibly hye accepted, 
whether from the logical, linguistic, 
scientific, or even political point of 
view. First, if the term “ethnological 
peoples” has any meaning at all, it 
means peoples who study ethnology 
rather than the subjects of it. (As well 
apply the term “psvchoanalytical art” 
to the works of the mentally unbal 
anced.) But in fact it has no meaning, 
lor all peoples without exception are 
proper subjects of ethnological study 
Haselberger herself’ draws examples 
impartially from Europe and the tribal 
world); it has been recognized from the 
very beginnings of ethnology and an 
thropology that a concentration of ef 
fort on the “primitive” peoples is a 
phenomenon due to the 
facts that their traditional cultures are 
doomed by the onset of civilization, and 
that techniques to deal with the simpler 
cultures can conveniently be developed 


t¢ mporary 
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before those for the more complex. Any 
restriction of the acknowledged scope 
ol ethnology for the sake of a minor ad- 
vantage (even if it were a real one) 
would be a grave disservice to our sci 
ence. Lhe political argument offered in 
support of “ethnological art,” viz. that 
it is not associated with “backward 
ness,” is of course entirely illusory: it 
will not take the “backward peoples” 
long to discover that it has exactly the 
same meaning as the other words; in 
deed they need not look beyond the 
end of this article, where they will find 
that the correlative of “ethnological” is 
“sophisticated.” But in truth, while it 
may be right in journalism to pander 
to the inferiority complexes of the im 
mature individuals among the formerly 
“backward” peoples by accepting and 
afterwards dutifully rejecting an infi 
nite regression of shibboleths, it is 
surely not right in science; nor Is it a 
compliment to the intelligence of oun 
\frican and other friends. Even “primi 
tive” is not to be rejected primarily fon 
this reason, but rather because of its 
vagueness and ambiguity. 

What we need is a term conforming 
as Closely as possible to the ethnologi 
cal reality. | have for at least the past 
lf years sought diligently for a better 
and more accurate word than “tribal,” 
but have found none. Equally have I 
sought and not found any valid objec 
tion to this word, and certainly neither 
Gerbrands nor Haselberger has pro 
duced any. (f think, though, that I have 
hit upon the real, if unexpressed, cause 
of their unease with it: it seems that 
“tribal art” cannot be translated into 
the Germanic languages. But this is 
no reason why English should deny 
itself.) ‘“Praditional” is doubtless the 
next best word, and “Nigerian tradi 
tional art” is recognizable enough; but 
it is greatly inferior to “tribal” in that 
it loses most of its meaning when used 
as a generic term, and is then nearly 
as illogical as “native” or “indigenous.” 

I would add in passing that any term 
wide enough to comprehend “tourist 
art’ as well as tribal art is too wide to 
be of any practical use. The two things 
are absolutely different in kind, the 
former phrase being almost a contradic- 
“other 
directed,” this is not really art at all. (I 
have, perhaps a little whimsically, re- 
ferred to the Afro-Portuguese ivories 


tion in terms because, being 


of the 16th century as “tourist art,” but 
the patronage involved in this was of a 
very different order from that of the 
bazaar eoods of this century, and I com 
pared them only in order to contrast 
the measure of artistic success which 
they achieved.) 

\ minor point under “Detailed Study 
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of a Work of Art” is that the wooden 
statues of Bushongo or Bakuba kings 
are hardly more readily datable than 
other African woodcarvings, except fon 
the statues made in the last 70 years: 
the traditional dates and attributions 
of the older ones are not necessarily re 
liable. 

Under “Criteria for Classification: 
Purpose,” I think that “(7) Art for 
art’s sake” exemplifies (following Him- 
melheber) a long-standing fallacy about 
tribal art—that it can be divided into 
works of purely ritual or other utili- 
tarian purpose and those—a small and 
anomalous group—of purely aesthetic 
purpose. In fact all tribal art (like all 
true art anywhere) has an artistic pur- 
pose in that the artist intends to make 
it beautiful, but at the same time it is 
always an expression of belief, art and 
belief being for any true artist’ In- 
separable and coterminous; only when 
their unity is undermined by intellec- 
tualization or aestheticism does the con- 
cept of “art for art’s sake” begin to have 
any meaning, and this never happens in 
tribal art—indeed, it may mark the end 
of it. In the case reported by Himmel- 
heber, several other explanations are in 
fact possible (e.g. that the carvings have 
the same purpose as the bronze plaques 
of Benin—conspicuous consumption), 
but it is improbable that any one of 
them is by itself correct. Since tribal 
art is essentially an art of synthesis, not 
of analysis, it is usually misleading and 
unprofitable to try to compartmental- 
ize the artist’s motives. 

\ few paragraphs later. under 
“Form.” Haselberger suggests that “the 
stvle of an art work is best grasped 
through description.” However, all 
visual art, and pre-eminently tribal art, 
is concerned with the communication 
of the ineffable (when it is not, it is 
open to the criticism of being “liter- 
ary’): and it follows that its essential 
nature cannot be conveved through ver- 
bal description, although its superficial 
formal characters may be. The ethnolo- 
gist who proposes to study tribal art 
must recognize the obligation to ac- 
quire the same skills as the European 
art historian, the ability to recognize 
the style of a painter or a school in- 
stantaneously, coupled of course with 
the ability to support his opinion by 
stylistic analysis and argument. Such 
skills he can acquire only by seeing 
and handling large numbers of works 
of art (and reproductions thereof). He 
must train his mind to be a kind of 
touchstone of stvle, and must recognize 
that his judgments will often have to 
be sustained, not by scientific proots, 
but by the approval of his fellows. The 
analytical method is indeed valuable, 
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but it must not be regarded as para- 
mount or selt-sufhcient. 

I should be guilty of le trahison des 
clercs it I did not here object, distaste 
ful though it is, to the inclusion of Segy 
among serious authorities on style in 
tribal art, especially in view of the ex 
cessive variability (to speak as kindly as 
possible) of his illustrative material. 

As to the Frontality and 
Space-Depth, I think that these are 
chiefly useful in tribal art in assessing 


concepts 


the merits of sculptures and their art 
ists, those round sculptures whose in 
terest resides only in the tront view 
being generally the work ol poor artists 
(including the ungilted sons of great 


masters). | 


would remark in 


passing 


that artists do not laws, ot 


observe 
frontality or anything else; the “laws,” 
like the rules ot prosody, are derived 
trom works of art by the “‘schoolmen.”’ 

Under “Cultural Hasel 
should ask 
whether a work belongs to the begin 
ning, the climax, or the end of develop 
ment of a style. With the exception of 


Context” 


berger suggests that we 


the Benin court style, however, we must 
not expect tribal art to run in cycles 
similar to those which we can discern 
in European art. Owing partly to the 
lack of a unified artistic tradition like 
that of Europe; partly to the appren- 
ticeship system, Operating largely on a 
hereditary basis; and partly to the ex- 
treme perishability of the materials, 
there is a constant ebb and flow of style 
and quality; and it is improbable that 
iny cyclical development that might 
be interred from a given group of works 
of art could ever be shown to be appl- 
cable to more than the single village o1 
small district in which they were made. 
We must, moreover, remember the pit- 
falls of the “evolutionary series,” the 
arrangement by the ethnologist of a 
number of variants of a given design 
trait in an order which seems to pre- 
serve the successive stages in its de- 
velopment naturalistic 
representation of a lizard to a geo 


from, say, a 


metrically decorated lozenge. his can 
be a most instructive method of study, 
provided that we do not suppose it pos 
sible by this means to determine the 
actual chronological order in which the 
objects were made, or even that in 
which the design variants were first in 
troduced. In the 


case of sculptural 


forms, we shall be more usefully em- 
ployed in collecting external evidence 
about the dates and authorship of 
works by diligent enquiry in the field 
than in trying, on a basis of style alone, 
to arrange them in a developmental 
cycle. I make an exception for cases 
where, in the course of this century, 
a progressive degeneration of a tradi- 
tional stvle under European influence 
is discernible. 
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\s tor “Use of Psychological Meth 
ods,” 1 prefer to regard this whole sec 
tion as an awlul warning rather than 
as a real promise of help from that 
quarter. Psychology has so far thrown 
litte significant light upon the art of 
the Western world, even though so 

Freud-di 
rected; but even if it had done much 
more in this field, it would still be a 
very different matter to apply it in the 
tribal world, requiring a prion develop 
ment of some neglected 


much of modern art is now 


branches of 
anthropology, and especially — that 
almost non-existent branch which I may 
perhaps call ethno-philosophy. [ think 
that it will be very many years before 
psychologists develop adequate tech 
niques to make valid contributions to 
the study of tribal art. In the meantime 
we should look with the greatest cau 
tion on writings which purport, how 
ever plausibly, to explain works of 
tribal art in psychological terms, re 
membering that psychology is still (like 
the tribal religions) to some extent a 
self-supporting logical system. 

Under “Types of Aesthetic Vision,” 
I should be inclined to add a fifth cate 
gory, “the integrated (or tribal) type.” 

I must disagree absolutely with Has 
elberger’s view that the time for col 
lecting biographies of “ethnological 
artists” has passed. On the contrary, it 
has only just begun, for it is only in the 
last few years that the importance of 
individual artists, as Opposed to “the 
tradition”, has begun to be recognized. 
\frican traditional 
artists are still practising, and innumer 


Some of the best 


able fine carvers have died in the past 
20 years or so. Since it is still possible 
to collect eyewitness accounts of events 
which took place 70 years ago, it 1s 
clearly possible to collect life histories 
of most of the carvers who have flow 
next 20 
years should be especially fruitful, but 


ished in this century. The 


there is no reason why such biographi 
cal research should stop then. More 
over, it is certainly not true that “the 
most skilled artists have been absorbed 
in the ranks of those producing art 
work for the tourist trade.” These lat 
ter are almost always of a very differ 
ent turn of mind from the true artist, 
their motivation being wholly com 
mercial; their art does not come from 
inside them. Translation ts rare. 

I must say that I am amazed to read 
that 1950 was a great climacteric, be 
after 
which painting best represented the 
abilities of the African Ne 


ero; when I was visiting Nigeria and 


fore which wood-carving and 


artistic 


the Congo in early 1950, nowhere did 
I receive an inkling of such an impend 
ing revolution. In the traditional cul- 
tures of West Africa, I should say that 
painting is hardly anywhere more than 


an insignificant and sporadic phenome 
non, except when used in enhancement 
of sculptures and especially of masks. 
But it is school art that Haselberger 
seems to have in mind, and it must be 
said at once that art education has been 
(with rare exceptions) among the most 
signal failures of the European mission 
in Africa, precisely because no attempt 
was made to build on African aptitudes 
European methods of teaching being 
introduced with little if any modifica 
tion. As in Europe, the teachers sent out 
were nearly all painters, and those few 
who African 
sculpture were often frowned upon if 


became enthusiasts for 
they tried to make use of it in thei 
\frican show 
than 
work is in 
distinguishable from that of children 


courses. schoolchildren 


no less aptitude for painting 
others, and indeed their 
everywhere; but it cannot be said that 
painting has caught on in Africa as an 
adult occupation or recreation, and the 
handful of “contemporary” artists have 
almost exclusively European clientéles 
and derive their art directly or indi 
rectly from the School of Paris and not 
from African sources. It is significant 
that those of them who practise paint 
ing as well as sculpture are by common 
consent better at the latter. Altogether 
a great opportunity was lost by the 
European educationalists, but it is to 
be hoped that with independence their 
African successors will restore the em 
phasis to sculpture, thus giving free rein 
once more to genuinely African artistic 
abilities. 

useful) summary of 
African art history suffers, I think, from 
a tendency to treat as established facts 


Haselberger’s 


propositions which are at best reason 
able hypotheses; in fact, the scope for 
interpretation — is 
than is obvious from this ac 


new research and 
greater 
count. 

I am much mystified by Mori's re 
ported suggestion that immigration of 
Negroid peoples may have produced 
the stylistic revolution by which dynas 
tic succeeded predynastic art in Egypt. 
In fact, the artistic affinities of Negro 
art seem to be entirely with predynastic¢ 
Egypt, while the philosophical and 
mathematical basis of dynastic art and 
culture never seems to have had any 
influence in Negro Africa—although 
individual traits did of course travel 
great distances. In general, I think that 
the implications of the North African 
paintings require much further con 
sideration by Africanists; and in pat 
ticular I do not feel that the represen 
tation of Negro masks in some of them 
can yet be regarded as fully established, 
attractive though the theory certainly ts 
to me. (I have discerned a Baluba mask 
in a Roman wall painting from = St. 
Albans!) 
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The importance of Kush as a cul 


tural mediator between Egypt and 
Negro Africa, especially in the matter 
of cire perdue, is also very much a mat- 
ter of speculation at present. The dif 
fusion could equally have occurred 
across the Sahara from Roman North 
\frica. And it is perhaps an exaggera 
tion to speak of lost wax “flourishing” 
in Egypt, since the Egyptians used it 
only for minuscule works, and never for 
life-size 


bronze alone the 


near-life-size figures of Jebba and ‘Tada. 


heads, let 


I shall leave it to my brother, B. Fagg, 
to comment on the Nok Culture. 

The view, expressed without qualifi 
cation, that the Ife style is “the climax 
of African Negro art,” coupled with the 
later estimate of the present styles as 
degenerations from “the art of the old 
empires,” evinces an artistic preconcep 
tion of the European tradition which 
is shared with many writers (including 
the late Leonhard Adam). The refer 
ence is not, of course, to the undoubted 
occurred in 
most, but not all, places in the past 
half-century with the decline of the old 
religions under the revolutionary im- 
pact of industrial 


degeneration which has 


civilization. It is 
clearly not a matter capable of scien 
tific proof, but many others besides 
myself consider that the best works of 
the period around 1900 (and some of 
later years) are superior in artistic vig 
our and profound poetic expression 
African belief 
to the admirable but less moving court 
art of Ife. Which of the old empires, 
we may in any case ask, has yielded any 
representational art at all? Such indi 
cations as we have suggest that where 


of the fundamentals of 


visual art was concerned these empires 
were of a somewhat philistine charac 
ter. 

What evidence is there that the Iron 
\ge began in the West African wood- 
lands about A.p. 500? Since iron-work- 
ing seems to have been known in the 
area of the Nok Culture, on both sides 
of the Benue, nearly a millennium 
earlier, it would be surprising if it had 
taken more than a few years to spread 
to the Ibo or their predecessors. 

I do not know of anything in African 
art (almost all found in West Africa) 
which is explained by trade between the 
Fast Coast and the Asiatic countries. 

I find the discussion of Style Phases a 
little obscure. But it is most important 
not to attempt to establish them on too 
global a scale; we shall be lucky to suc 
ceed within the tribe, and until we have 
done so with tribes it will be 
worse than useless to attempt to con 
struct larger theories. 


many 


If | may make one more general com 
ment, | would say that, while our great 
need in tribal art studies is for more 
facts, we should never forget that the 
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study of any art must by its nature be 
far more a humanity than a science. 
|London, 1.4.61] 


By Witi1aAM N. FENTON*® 


The first question raised by Hasel- 
berger’s provocative article is a propri¢e 
tary one. Do we need a new term for the 
art of preliterate peoples? The term 
“primitive art” was perfectly satisfac- 
tory in treat- 
ment of the subject appeared, which de- 
fined its nature in aesthetic appeal, 
analyzed its formal elements, discussed 


1927, when Boas’ classic 


the relationship of representative art to 
symbolism in all its facets, and explored 
the problem of style, with particular 
reference to the elaborated art forms of 
the Northwest Coast peoples of North 
America. That he had probed to the 
foundations of some universal human 
behavior trait was quite clear to Boas as 
he concluded his book; and it is notable 
that Ruth Bunzel, in handling the same 
subject a decade later for Boas’ General 
Anthropology (1938), had dropped the 
qualifier and calls her chapter simply 
“Art.” Admittedly, the term “primitive” 
is loaded with undesirable meanings for 
peoples of the world who are now 
emerging to nationhood, and if carried 
to its logical extremity no people will 
want to be studied. And the term has 
acquired a tertiary meaning as applied 
to a collection or museum of ethno- 
graphic objects of aesthetic appeal to 
collectors, a movement that is now en- 
joving the height of fashion; and the ob- 
jects are displayed out of cultural con- 
text, scarcely hinting at the cultural 
whole that the anthropologist has 
striven for 50 years to see and delineate 
(Fenton 1960: 342-43). For these rea- 
sons a new term may be desirable, but 
is “ethnological art” any better? 

My main objection to the new term 
is the implication that it tends to limit 
ethnological inquiry to the cultures of 
peoples outside of the Western tradi- 
tion—“to objects that do not belong to 
cultures usually included in studies of 
"—a tendency that may 
be noted in the work of our Central Eu 
ropean colleagues. 


art historians...” 


1 would agree that it is difficult to 
draw a line between art and non-art, 
but I am also of the opinion that some 
art arises out of sheer virtuosity in the 
manipulation of set forms, and that the 
“aesthetic intention” may be secondary. 

With much of the article I am in sub- 
stantial agreement, and the suggested 
program of field laudable. 
Each of us can document from his own 


studies is 


field experience some point that bears 
on this program. I can think of no more 
convincing demonstration of the thesis 


that “one can never make a detailed 
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study of a work of art without determin- 
ing its place in the total structure of 
the culture as well as in historical style- 
sequences” than my own experience in 
documenting a mnemonic cane depict- 
ing the roll call of the Iroquois chiefs, 
which led from a museum specimen 
to an analysis of the political structure 
of a confederacy (Fenton 1950). Hasel- 
berger’s article is a salutory exposition 
of this point of view. 

Methods of field research are inevi 
tably adapted to the problem, the so- 
ciety, and the terrain. Verbal accounts 
of how to do it are always unsatisfactory 
but are helpful as check lists of things 
to do. On the criteria for classification 
I have even less to say, lacking the op- 
portunity to check them in the context 
of a research problem. But since I did 
approach this problem several years ago 
and asked “Some questions of classifica- 
tion, typology, and style raised by Iro 
quois masks,”’ I mention it now, if only 
to add a reference to the literature that 
has escaped the author (Fenton 1956). It 
appears that styles, like ceremonies, 
evolve locally, and exert strong feed- 
back effects upon the formation of ster- 
eotypes, and this process may be even 
more important than mythology in de- 
termining how the natives conceive the 
supernaturals and classify masks. 

I find the possible correlation be- 
tween constitutional types and artistic 
stvles an interesting idea which ought 
to be investigated in the field, although 
it may prove impracticable to bring off. 
The depth and breadth of training re- 
quired is not the equipment of the field 
ethnologist embarking on a dissertation 
problem. Masks offer, nevertheless, an 
exciting possibility for such a study in 
areas where physical type, personality 
structure, and art styles are well known 
and afford abundant data. I have always 
been impressed by the contrasts offered 
between the floral beadwork of Iroquois 
women and the grotesque carving and 
rough and ready craftsmanship of their 
menfolk. One wonders whether the men 
made the efhgy pottery pipes in prehis- 
toric times: 

I should also like to see made some 
studies of eidetic imagery. American In- 
dian art forms, including music, still of- 
fer attractive opportunities. 

| Albany, New York, 25.3.61] 
By DoucGtas F. FRASER 

Haselberger’s attempt to impose or- 
der on the study of “ethnological art” 
deserves full discussion. She has rightly 
stressed the importance of painting, ar- 
chitecture, and “tourist art,” subjects 
neglected by anthropologists and art 
historians alike. And her suggestions for 
field research, if carried out, will add 
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extensive data to the rather meager first 
hand sources on the non-Western arts. 

Much as I applaud these achieve 
ments, | must take exception to Hasel 
berger on a number of key points which 
might otherwise stand unchallenged. 
Most of these have to do with her con 
ception of art and of art history as ex 
pressed in her reconstruction of the At 
rican development. 

First of all there is a real danger in the 
rigid application of method or system 
to so elusive a subject as art. In dis 
cussing Classification procedures, Hasel 
berger insists on separation according 
to media. Applied with moderation, 
this technique will often clarify prob 
lems: but it should 


never become a 


dogma. Objects converted from one 
medium to another without change of 
form (called skeuomorphs by Haddon 


1895) are 


amone our most 


important 
historical phenomena. 

I also question the general utility of 
evclical oO! Hasel 


berger, while sharing some of my skepti 


polat art theories. 
cism, at the same time pays lip service to 
“ideal” pairs of formal extremes. Scha 
piro (1953) has shown how dubious 
these theories are, even for Western art. 
In practice they tend to rigidity into 
personal systems that disregard quali 
tative differences in stvle. Similarly, 
cvclical theories ignore the social, his 
torical, and economic forces that mold 
and modityv artistic forms. 

On the other hand Haselberger seems 
to discard one of our fundamental tools 
when she rejects the so-called “law of 
frontalitv.” In Lange’s 


view, certain 


aesthetic traits such as rotation of the 
axis of the body, avoidance of main 
prospect, etc., can arise only after the 
earlier phases of frontal, rigid conform 
itv to the block, etc., have been attained. 
Greek, Romanesque, and Chinese sculp 
ture follows such a process of compara- 
tive development. In a less evolutionary 
way this approach helps to classify the 
arts otf Africa, 


The example of Eskimo s« ulpture cited 


Oceania, and America. 
by Haselberger is obviously due to re 
cent acculturation. 

Haselberger considerable 
art’s sake.” O| 
course aesthetic feeling probably exists 


also lays 
emphasis on “art tor 
in all artists of whatever culture. But it 
is no service to primitive man to attrib 
ute to him certain attitudes that crystal 
lized in I urope as a result of special cit 
Until the 19th 
Western art always had an ulterior func 


cumstances century 
tion—glorification of a ruler, desire for 
salvation, organization of the external 
Sut with the breakdown olf 
values and. the 


world. ete 


traditional disappeat 


ince of sources ol 


patronage, artists 


turned to “art’s sake” 


for self-justifica 
tion. Such a situation never existed in 


primitive society, and never will as long 
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as the traditional need for the artist's 
work continues (Firth 1951: 171). Vhat 
the Western usage is indeed recent is 
shown by the etymology of the word art 
itself. This term was not used in the 
modern sense of something valued in 
dependently for its aesthetic qualities 
until the second half of the 19th cen 
tury. 
While 


art is enriched by a strong personal 


Haselberger’s conception of 


viewpoint, her reconstruction of African 
art contains little in the way of new in 
sight or information. Relying heavily on 
Davidson (1959), a far trom adequate 


source, she concludes: 


The bulk of present stvles of tribal cary 
ing, painting, and building in Africa scem 
to reflect, in a more or less degenerate man 
ner, the art of the old empires. 


But it is a striking fact that almost all 
ol these old Meroe, 


lie outside the heart 


empires—kKush, 
Zimbabwe, etc. 
land ol 


by the 


\frican art, the area embraced 
Niger and 
Only the relatively recent Sudanic em 
pires and the 


Congo drainages. 


Nok-Ife-Benin complex 
and perhaps Sao are close enough to the 
Niger-Congo areas to have participated 
in any such development of art. 

In truth the finest African arts—the 
have 
Neolithic era. The 
key evidence is a complex formal at 


sculpture of the Niger-Congo area 
their source in the 
rangement—called for the sake of brey 
ity, the heart-shaped face—which pe 
meates the entire Niger-Congo 
Mendi and Baga in Sierra 
Leone and Guinea to the Makonde ol 
Panganvika (Fraser 1961). 


area 
from. the 


Basically, the term “heart-shaped” de 
scribes a method of carvine the face 
which is as follows: the area from the 
evebrows to the mouth is hollowed out 
from the cylindrical shape of the block. 
The eves and nose are left behind as 
high relief forms. The heart-shaped area 
then extends from the eyebrows—olten 


shown as twin arcs—down across the 
cheeks, converging in the vicinity of the 
mouth or chin. ‘The clearest instances 
of the heart-shaped face are in Pangwe, 
Kwele, and Lega masks, but it predomi 
nates also throughout the Congo-Gabon 
region and in Ibo, [bibio, Taw and 
Senufo, Dogon, and Bambara carving 

The Niger-Congo area, as Greenberg 
has recently shown, is one of linguisti 
homogeneity. Since the heart-shaped 
face extends throughout this area, its 
comparative rarity in’ Nigeria and 
neighboring areas suggests an intrusion 
of some sort in the Lower Niger region. 
The presence of Nok, Ife, and Benin 
further indicates that this intrusion ts 
one associated with high cultures stem 
ming ultimately from the Ancient Neat 
Kast. The heart-shaped face, on the 


other hand, must be older, in a histori 


cal sense, than the art of Egypt or the 
Ancient Near East; this can only mean 
of Neolithic origin or earlier. 

Several independent sources confirm 
the Neolithic basis of the heart-shaped 
lace. It occurs in figures from southwest- 
ern Ethiopia (Leuzinger 1960: Plate 62). 
This culture area, as Murdock (1959) 
and Crawford (1956) have emphasized 
is distinctly Megalithic in) character. 
Similar mortuary figures with the heart 
Shaped faces are found among thi 
Pende (Sousberghe 1960) in association 
with horn spirals and double axe sym 
bols. All of these devices suggest: pre 
Egyptian levels of society. 

Looking further afield, we observe in 
stances of heart-shaped faced wooden 
Neolithic 
Mediterranean, Northern Europe, and 


figures in contexts in the 
\sia, for example a 3rd Millenium 6. 
fieure from the Ural Mountains (Mon 
gait 1959: LOL). Poor preservation con 
ditions and the rise of more naturalistic 
interpretations of the tace have elimi 
nated many of the early data. 

I cannot at this time expand fully on 
the implications of this discovery; ob 
viously certain traditional positions will 
have to be abandoned betore new ones 
can be investigated. But it should be 
noted that Haselberger also observed 
... the abstract murals 
painted by the women, based on tradi 


this connection: © 


tions that can be traced back to the 
neolithic Mediterranean cultures.” Un 
fortunately she did not pursue this ling 
of reasoning turther in her reconstruc 
tion of the history of African art. 

| New York, 1.3.61 


By Roserr Bruce INVERARITY 


When asked to comment on such a 
paper as this, embracing a wide field, 
one’s tendency is either to generalize in 
a few remarks and say the paper is well 
done although there are certain points 
of disagreement, or to attempt a really 
critical evaluation, which in many Cases 
would mean writing a book. I am not 
going to venture the latter approach, 
but shall offer a few general remarks. 

Haselberger’s Introduction is liable 
to arouse disagreement as the author 
tries to establish a basis from which to 
begin. Regardless of whether the sub 
ject under discussion is just plain art o1 
primitive, tribal, traditional, native, ab 
original, folk, popular, 
high, low, applied, plebeian, ethnologi 


indigenous, 
cal, anthropological, exotic, ancient, 01 
ethnic art, the problem of terminology 
has long been under discussion and no 
doubt will be for some time. Howevet 
I am in agreement with her position 
that time will clarify this issue although 
not necessarily with one term. 

It is dificult, if not impossible, to de 
work of art 


fine a witnessed by the 


number of volumes in any art library 
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devoted to this subject. | am not sure 
that a long-lasting working formula for 
all times and places has been or can be 
developed. Also, lam not sure that such 
a formula is necessary. What creates an 
art experience for one person may not 
create a similar experience for another 
person. In certain instances the stimu- 
lus for such an art experience may o1 
may not be a work of art. I do not be- 
that the motive involved in the 
production of a work of art is a valid 


lieve 


standard—many pieces of non-art have 
been created with good aesthetic inten 
trons. 

Haselberger makes no effort here to 
reference of the 
observer. What may be a work of art to 


consider the frame of 
one person in one ¢ ulture may certainly 
not be acceptable as a work of art to 
inother person with a different cultural 
background or at a different time. If we 
ire dealing with ethnological art, as de 
fined by the author, the possibility of a 
variety of cultural frames of reference 
then presents a “tower of Babel” as to 
what is a work of art. that “a 
Melanesian carves a paddle and strives 
to give it a beautiful form” 


To say 


and from 
this predicate it as a work of art due to 
this aesthetic intention leaves me con 


fused. whose standards 


Seautiful by 
the Melanesian’s, the author’s, those of 
the Western world, or whose? 
Losay that “art is involved only when 
the action produces results designed to 
affect someone, and is not, like play, an 
end in itself” is equally confusing. Is it 
not possible that an object that has been 
created in play, even scratches on a 
rock, by a person of one culture could 
be classified as a work of art by someone 


clse of the same culture or 


ot another 
culture and time? ‘This type of premise 
would also presuppose that we know 
the motivations of all the creators of 
works of art or 

In all of the ereat 


problems of semantics. We also have the 


non-works of art. 
above, we have 
problem whether the particular society 
or culture whose works might be under 
discussion has any concept of a work of 
art 
Under the subheading Present In 
idequacies, as well as in other parts of 
this article, many anthropologists and 
museum personnel will find statements 
with which they will disagree. My feel 
ing is that some research and publi 
widely 
known, have escaped the attention of 


cations, perhaps not enough 
the author. The plea for a systematic 


collection of material and its study is 


one with which I am in full accord. A 
number of 


ago I did a 


> 


years great 
imount of research and tried desper 
ately to establish an organized file of 
such material in micro-reproduction for 
such study, but was unable to find sym- 
pathetic or active response. 
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The remainder of the article includes 
points with which one could argue, but 
this would vitiate a most worthwhile 
attempt to clarify a complexity of issues 
and approaches. The author has con 
sidered a most difficult subject in a very 
cirect reitera 
tion of the need for more intelligent 


manner. Haselberger’s 
and organized research is shared by any 
one remotely aware of the art-anthro 
pology field; and in turn she has pre 
sented a carefully considered approach 
to develop such a method of study. 
[Blue Mountain Lake, New York, 
15.3.61] 


By ARNE MARTIN KLAUSEN 


Haselberger’s article is a very useful 
summary of our present knowledge ol 
“primitive art.” (IL do not like the term 
“ethnological art,” but use the strictly 
technical term “primitive” in the mean 
ing of “non-literate.”) The article is also 
of great value as a kind of micro-edition 
of “Notes and queries in anthropol 
ogy,” specially made for the scholars 
who deal with artistic activity in a so- 
ciety. 

Ihe author stresses the importance 
of “proper methods,” and states that, 
for the anthropologist studying art in 
primitive societies, “new conceptual 
tools must be forged.” I completely 
agree with this statement. But I am not 
sure that we have so much to learn from 
the “concepts of European art history.” 
The study of art in Western society has 
always accentuated the aspect of evalu 
ating works of art according to aesthetic 
criteria peculiar to our society. The art 
historian and art critic collaborate very 
intimately in our society, which results 
in a tendency not to separate pure de 
from judgments. At- 
tempts to establish analytical terms in 


scription value 
the science of Western art traditions are 
more characteristic of the critic than of 
the analytical scientist. In serious works 
one can even see the word “style” used 


as a qualitative term, €.g with the mean 


ing “good style,” according to accepted 
criteria, 

In the study of social and political or- 
ganization, which has played a domi- 
nant part in anthropology during the 
last decades, a set of descriptive terms 
has emerged; everyone knows the mean- 
ing of clan, moiety, polygyny, polyan 
dry, and so on. There are few anthro 
pologists who, in the description of a 
social structure, use these terms with an 
ethical value bias. ‘Thus, in my opinion, 
the most important task for the student 
of art must be that of adopting the same 
precision that the student of kinship 
and marriage has evolved since the time 
of Radcliffe-Brown, and to get rid of the 
tendency to be value-oriented. I would 


METHOD OF STUDYING ETHNOLOGICAL ART 
even say that the study of Western cul- 
ture (art, literature, music, dance) might 
profit from the viewpoint of cultural 
relativism, which is more consistent in 
anthropology than in any other branch 
of the humanities. 

Haselberger mentioned 
earlier, the importance of obtaining 


stresses, as 


“new conceptual tools”; but in spite of 
useful dichotomies and some clarifying 
definitions, I still have the feeling that 
fundamental terms are 
The motif, style, 
form, naturalistic, realistic, stylized—to 
mention only a few 


used in an im 


precise way. terms 


are used in a very 
ambiguous way in the literature on 
European art, and I do not feel that the 
author clarifies these terms. 

Under the first heading, “Form,” I 
find expressions that I should like to 
have more clearly explained. Hasel- 
berger writes: “Another basis for the 
classification of art objects is analysis of 
their outward form, or style criticism.” 
Are “form and “style criti- 
cism’’ synonymous? And what is really 
meant by “style criticism” 


text: Is it 


analysis” 


in this con- 
criticism in the 
“good—bad,” or does it just mean 


sense of 
“an- 
The next sentence reads: “The 
style of an art object is best grasped 
through description.” I 
what 


alysis’? 


really 
“stvle,” if 


wonder 
there are 
anv methods for discovering the “‘style 
of an art object” other than “describ- 
ing” it. 


is meant by 


I would also comment on the 
following “The individual 
stvle of any work of art is brought out 


sentence: 


most clearly by comparison with similar 
objects.” Here I wonder what is meant 
by “individual style.” Personally I find 
it impossible to use an expression like 
this, since to me the word “style” pre 
supposes Comparison with other objects, 
similar or not. Style is to me an abstrac 
tion dealing with the similarities be 
tween objects. Suppose that we found 
in Antarctica a unique specimen. I 
would not talk about “the style” of this 
specimen, but the form. But if a second 
specimen miles 
from the first. it might be useful to in- 
troduce the “Antarctic stvle.” if 
the specimens had traits in common. 


were found ten away 


term 


These comments may seem trifling, 
but I cannot get away from the feeling 
that what we need is to work on the 
primary terms, such as form, mou, 
stvle, and a few others, rather than to 
start working with precisely defined psy- 
chological dichotomies. For a limited 
analysis of basket-work ornamentation 
among some Dayak groups, I have tried 
to establish a set of analytical terms tor 
this special material; and those inter- 
ested in details will find the title of the 
book cited in the references. 

Haselberger seems to be verv much 
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interested in stylistic differences, and 
“in the formal artistic 
character.” For this reason she stresses 


espe iallvy those 


the importance of comparing objects of 
identical material, made by the same 
technique, and with the same purpose 
and content, “‘so that differences caused 
by these factors are minimal.” Of course 
this is very important; but one must not 
forget the possible value of the opposite 
procedure. In studying an area, a tribe, 
or a group of any kind, with the inten 
tion of analvsing the interrelation ol 
art and society, I feel that the common 
traits in the art objects would be of most 
interest. For that reason I would choose 
not to follow Haselberger’s advice, but 
rather to do the opposite. I would first 
and foremost compare objec ts of differ 
ent material, different technique, and 
with different contents and purposes. 
By introducing all these variables, one 
has an opportunity to see the so-called 
real artistic or formal unity in the area, 
the group. or in the work of a particular 
artist if his production comprehends all 
the variables just mentioned. By this 
procedure one might get more insight 
into the art-creating processes and might 
also discover the degree of interdepend 
ence between technological factors and 
the ideas of “beauty” in the particular 
Oslo. 1.3.61 


society. 


By GEORGE KUBLER 


Haselberger’s article achieves a com- 
munication of some utility to those 
anthropologists and art historians who 
usually seem to navigate upon parallel 
and separate courses without communi 
cation. She defines art as affective action 
governed by aesthetic intention. The 
idea not only satisfies the art historian, 
but it also enlarges the anthropologist’s 
standard of art as a manifestation of 
play impulse, a preconception which 
Haselberger firmly ignores. 

Her idea of the “structure” of the 
work of art as a manifold of dimensions 
in material, technique, purpose, con 
tent, and form is also convenient, and 
it gets us past the usual anthropologi- 
cal restriction to material and technical 
classing. It is worth recalling, however, 
that materials and techniques are easier 
to describe than purpose, content, 01 
form, so that her enumeration may be 
taken to correspond to an increasing or- 
der of difficulty, easiest with materials, 
and hardest with form. 

Our perplexities begin with “pur- 
pose,”’ since aesthetic intention is usu- 
ally detected through the absence of any 
rational or rationalized purpose. To 
these difficulties I shall return below. 
“Content” in turn offers an even more 
perplexing logical difficulty. Following 
E. Panofsky (Studies in Iconology, 1938) 
Haselberger speaks of “three layers of 
meaning for an art object,” which she 
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simplifies as representation, meaning, 
Panotsky, however, 
made it clear that to know the exact 


and significance. 


meaning of an old object, we must have 
a text. But texts are lacking for all non- 
These 
short-circuits in the second layer throw 


literate or preliterate cultures. 


us back upon “significance” or intrinsic 
meaning, where the precision of ade 
quate proof is unattainable. In respect 
to “form,” finally, Haselberger reviews 
for us some selected “ideal types of op 
posite pairs of formal characteristics,” 
like “tectonic—atectonic,” — “haptic— 
optic,” etc. We need to work more on 
the theoretical assumptions of these di 
mensions, whose completion, or at least 
enrichment, is a most urgent immediate 
task now confronting students of art. 

It may also have been precipitate of 
Haselberger to have said so categorically 
that “the art of ethnological peoples 
differs from other art only in degree.” A 
case can still be made for certain dil 
ferences in kind, as when we conside1 
the grouping of peoples having literary 
traditions about art, including artistic 
biography and art theory. The artistic 
behavior of these groups differs radi 
cally from the affective habits and tra 
ditions of non-literate peoples. ‘This 
distinction, between Far Eastern or Eu 
ropean peoples and “ethnographical” 
peoples, as to the large constellations of 
artistic practice, is not only objectively 
verifiable, but it even gives Haselberger 
her central idea of separating “ethno 
logical art” from all other art. 

I am not sure, in any case, that Hasel 
berger’s topography of artistic activity 
is complete enough. She is right to in 
clude “tourist” art as a present-day 
emergent with global diffusion, but she 
makes no mention of the provincial 
styles and the rustic arts that preceded 
modern tourist productions and indus 
trial expressions. Furthermore, her re- 
striction to “fine arts” (including archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture, as well 
as “arts and crafts’) makes many diff- 
culties in respect to the culturally vari 
able threshold between artistic and non 
artistic spheres of human activity. Her 
remarks imply that although every man- 
made thing may be art, we still have to 
draw a line between art and non-art, a 
boundary varying according to culture 
upon some undivulged principle. As a 
result, two identical objects of different 
cultural origins might have to be classed 
one as art and the other as non-art, de- 
pending upon the shifting locus of the 
imagined boundary in the two cultures. 

If we return to the vexed question of 
artistic “purpose,” the reader will recall 
that Haselberger proposes 7 varieties. 
These are all endocultural, i.e., subor- 
dinate to a conception of culture as the 
supreme and all-embracing entity of 
existence. By this view of culture as a 


deity working his wonders to perform 
art is mere illustration, and the art ob 
ject, as Haselberger insists, is dete) 
mined by its cultural context. It remains 
the view of many art historians, how 
ever, that no theory of historical chang 
can be valid if it fails to account for 
those indeterminate or mutational as 
pects of happening, of which important 
works of art have always been our clear 
est evidence. In other words, to he: 
7 varieties of artistic “purpose” (“moti 
vation” would have been preferable), 
an eighth should be added to suggest 
the absolute primacy of artistic activity 
as an exploratory mode of sensing the 
universe. ‘This mode may be shaped by 
culture, to be sure, but it exists ind 
pendently and outside many of the 
stock responses of cultural condition 
ing. In contrast to the anthropologist 
who shelves art under culture, the art 
historian always wants to invert this or 
der, by looking to artists for the clearest 
manifestations of those non-rational im 
pulses toward change without) which 
there can be no history. Haselberger is 
far more inclined to believe in the ra 
tional character of artistic activity than 
I am: she sees it as culture-bound, pur 
poselul, and determinate, while I regard 
the work of art as more indeterminat 
and non-rational, transcending its cul 
tural framework whenever it is a prime 
object rather than a replica of another 
object. 

New Haven, Connecticut, 27.3.61 


By Henrt LAVACHERY“ 


The criticisms passed on the term 
“primitive art” after the publication of 
Gerbrands’ paper (1957) are a matte 
of common knowledge and are pet 
fectly justified. In my opinion, though 
the expression “ethnological art’ is 
even less satisfactory. Stating the par 
ticular type of investigation which one 
applies to a given object hardly con 
tributes to the definition we are alter: 
no one is, after all, likely to call modern 
art “aesthetic art” because most of the 
people writing about it are aestheti 
cians. 

As I see it, the right approach is onc 
and for all to avoid lumping together 
under a single general term the arts of 
Africans, Oceanians, Amer-Indians, ete. 
Any one term singling them out and 
setting them apart from the universal 
trend of history of art makes for neither 
more nor less than a colour-bar. Alleged 
basic differences between their arts and 
ours appear to me as so many misunder 
standings rooted in a certain failure to 
understand the phenomenon of art it 
self. 

Po all appearances, we have by now 
done away with the obsolete oversimpli 
fications of 19th-century evolutionism. 

Sut did we actually get rid of a nostalgia 
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for “progress in art”? Are we immune 
to sentimental longing for a “transcen- 
dental beauty” which once served as the 
criterion for the “real work of art’? All 
this, of course, does not mean that we 
are not perfectly entitled to like the 
Venus de Medici better than an African 
sculpture. The real point is that ou 
personal preference for the Venus de 
Medici should not look 
upon African sculpture as a clumsy, un- 
skilful performance. 


induce us to 


Does Haselberger manage to avert 
this type of mistake when stating that 
‘the art of ethnological peoples differs 
other art in degree’? She 


eoes on to insist on the fact that “the 


from only 


fine arts of all ethnological peoples 
share enough common features . 9 
and by so doing attempts to justify 
(without proving her case) that a ge 
neric term, which I personally cannot 
accept, is applicable. 

Many 


will, as a matter of fact, make “common 


laymen or immature students 


features” out of superficial material 


analogies. The specialist, however, can- 


not be fooled. No doubt, in—say—A fri- 
can art, the function of the work of art 
is the fundamental raison d’étre. But 


did things work out differently among 
the Greeks (even for Phidias) or during 
the European Middle Ages? Beauty 
or better, perfection—is to be regarded 
as an attribute of supernatural power. 
Decline or transition in religious feeling 
brings about a certain disregard of the 
transcendental function. ‘There enters 
“art for art’s sake” (in which our own 
historical period has a share). 

If a division between the arts turns 
out to be indispensable, it should of 
course avoid taking into account his- 
torical periods, countries, and above 
all “races,” and should turn to a classi 
fication which would group together, 
hand, “functional 

taking precedence 
and on 


on the one arts” 


(function over 


beauty), the other, “sensorial 


arts” (with beauty as the one raison 
d’étre). Adopting such a classification 
for what it would be worth, the ethno- 
graphical methods outlined by Hasel- 
berger will no doubt prove useful, pro- 
vided that they are supplemented by 


aesthetic methods. | Brussels, 6.3.61] 


By Puiu Lewis* 


\s a student of the phenomenon of 
primitive art, | admire and congratu- 
late Haselberger on her brave attempt 
to deal with this sprawling and peculiar 
field. In addition, as a museum anthro 
pologist, I am pleased to state my ap- 
preciation for her awareness (1) that art 
objects actually exist as material arti- 
facts, and (2) that, in addition to merely 
collecting them, there is (or should be) 
a fairly complex procedure of documen 
tation based upon field observation. She 
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Haselberger : 


urges us to observe and describe the 
physical structure of the art object, the 
process by which it is made, the location 
of its place of origin and use, the point 
or points in time through which it per- 
sists, and the position of the art object 
in its culture. Also we are urged to col- 
lect the biographies of artists and inves- 
tigate the various relationships of art to 
economy, social organization, and intel- 
lectual life. Finally, Haselberger points 
toward the possibility that the strange, 
exotic, and largely unknown systems of 
primitive art may be found to have his- 
tories of art, complete with historically 
significant artists, works of art,and other 
favorite problems of art historians. 
Haselberger addresses her paper to 
art historians, asking them to extend 
their interests to include primitive art 
so that a world-wide history of art can 
be approached, and to ethnologists, ask- 
ing them to study the art traditions of 
the peoples they deal with by means of 
“aesthetic as well as ethnological inves- 
Her article 
broaden the range of vision of ethnol- 


tigation.” “is designed to 
ogists and art historians, so that they 
understand each other’s methods and 
thus arrive at a new method.” 

On the whole Haselberger succeeds 
in presenting to art historians some of 
the methods work with 
non-literate peoples, and in suggesting 


necessary for 


to ethnologists that art can be studied 
as the center of a web of functionally 
related aspects of culture and society. 
However, one is tempted to quibble 
here in saying that art historians, used 
to working in libraries and museums, 
will not have much zeal for pursuing 
ethnological field research; and on the 
other side, ethnologists who are not now 
interested in art as a focus of their stud- 
ies will not suddenly drop their other 
investigations in favor of art research. 
Therefore the question arises: who, ac- 
tually, will benefit from the paper? 

It will obviously be persons already 
oriented toward the study of primitive 
art, including those in history of art as 
well as those in anthropology. In either 
case, it seems to me that would-be inves- 
tigators of art would be most pleased 
with the advice on field method, which 
is practical and thorough, but would 
be confused by and unhappy with the 
lack of a conceptual framework which 
defines and limits the field of study. 

The advice in the sections on Collec- 
tion, Description, Inquiry, Observa- 
tion, and Detailed Study of a Work of 
Art could help very much in collecting 
and investigating art in the field, but 
could also furnish necessary orientation 
for investigation of undocumented art 
objects in museums and private collec- 
tions. 


METHOD OF STUDYING ETHNOLOGICAL ART 

However, when one looks for a con- 
ceptual framework with respect to types 
of societies included in Haselberger’s 
field of interest, one is confused. I have 
attempted to deal with this problem in 
my paper, “Toward a Definition of 
Primitive Art,” in which the problem 
of comparison of art form is put aside 
by not assuming it to be a criterion of 
development of society. Since art is the 
phenomenon being studied, assessment 
of the degree of its formal variation 
must be a result of study, and must not 
be part of the data which are to be ana- 
lyzed. Thus in my view, the total pos- 
sible field of study is divided, in what 
I hope is a significant way, into the arts 
of primitive and_ civilized 
Haselberger sees that same total field as 
non-divisible, saying that there “are no 
stylistic characteristics limited exclu- 
sively to [this field of art]’’; and also 
that (1) the art of ethnological peoples 


societies. 


differs from other art only in degree, 
and (2) the difference is not sufficient for 
designating it by a single distinct term 
that is both accurate and definitive, 
suitable for application to the art of 
“all ethnological peoples.” Haselberger 
states that the term ethnological art is 
negative, and is “no more than a work- 
ing term.” 

It is clear then, that Haselberger con 
siders the field of interest covered by the 
term “ethnological art” to be an all- 
inclusive term, one which is very similar 
to Gerbrands’ “non-European art” 
(Gerbrands 1957: 24). Both terms are 
relatively free of invidious connota- 
tions, but present difficulties, even as 
provisional or working terms. The cate- 
gory non-European would exclude the 
art of paleolithic Europeans, about 
whom Gerbrands says (1957: 11): 


Primitive can certainly be used to indi- 
cate the initial stage of human culture as 
such, but then it must be understood as 
referring to the culture of paleolithic man, 
which does indeed, as far as we know at 
present, represent the earliest phase in cul- 
tural development. 

The term “ethnological,” except for 
the bias of ethnologists for working 
with primitive people, cannot be re- 
stricted to such people. Ethnologists can 
and do work with urban and peasant 
Europeans and with peoples of similar 
social organization from other parts of 
the world, and thus the term ethnologi- 
cal art could include the art of all peo- 
ples observed as living people. 

\ more serious objection to the use 
of the term “ethnological art” is the 
implication that the art of archaeo- 
logically known peoples is excluded. 
\gain, we can refer to paleolithic art, 
which would not be included. There 
are differences between archaeologi- 
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cally-recovered art and that collected 
from and studied in living societies. 
Archaeologically-recovered art consists 
mostly of objects made of durable ma- 
terials, which have survived. Knowledge 
about their socio-cultural context Is 
based more upon inference than upon 
direct observation. The study of the 
art of ethnologically-known peoples is 
methodologically different from study 
of archaeologically-recovered art; but it 
does not follow that the art is different 
Arbitrarily 


an archaeologically-known 


in any significant aspect. 
cutting oft 
historical dimension from the culture 
history of a studied group is not what 
Haselberger intended by the term eth 
nological art. Indeed, in the section His 
tory of African Art. archaeological evi 
dence is used freely. 

\ minor objection to the term is that 
“ethnological” gives a falsely scientifu 
aura to the objects which are preserved 
in museum and private collections. Mu 
seum anthropologists would be de 
lighted to have the careful documenta 
tion, the functional exploration of the 
art object in its context that the term 
implies. In actual fact many art objects 
are collected by amateurs and often lack 
documentation. 

Under the subheading Form, in the 
section Detailed Study of a 
Work of Art, Haselberger grapples with 
one of the crucial problems ol the 


entitled 


study of art, in attempting to tell us 


how to describe and analyze art form 
Since most of us avoid this area in a 
cowardly wavy. it is hardly fair to say 
that I do not regard the system of con 
trasting Opposing pairs of types of form 
as ideal for use with primitive art. | 
would prefer a more direct and descrip 
tive system, perhaps one which reters to 
elements of form in geometric terms as 
suggested in Gardner (1936: vii-xv) as 
the visual elements of art expression. 
The section on Use of Psychological 
Methods seems to me the least promis 
ing or useful part of the paper. In con 
Constitutional 


sidering the section 


Types, for argument’s sake, let us as 
sume that the statement is true that “it 
is quite certain that connections be 
tween constitutional types and artistic 
stvles exist.” Until we have accounted 
for the determining effects of cultural 
and social contexts on art styles, how 
can we tell what psychological factors 
have helped to differentiate Dorian and 
Ionian art, or the art of Florence from 
that of Venice? One implication of this 
is: aS anthropologists, we must maste1 
and analyze the data and problems of 
our discipline (art in its social and 
cultural contexts) before it is possible to 
deal with psychological aspects of art. 
It is possible that there are correlations 
between art stvles and psychological 


factors, but I cannot see that with pres 


ent knowledge these can be anything 
but intriguing possibilities. ‘The discus 
sion of types of aesthetic vision and of 
an “eidetic’”’ type of person seem to be 
similarly premature. For instance, if it 
were found that persons had natural o1 
artificially induced eidetic capabilities, 
their art expressions would still be pro 
within a socio-cultural frame 
work, and would be subject to many 


duced 


non-personal determining forces. How- 
ever, it would certainly be pertinent to 
describe such talents, if observable, in 
a context of biographies of artists, or of 
recruitment and training of artists. 

In conclusion, despite the several 
negative points raised, I must empha- 
size that I found Haselberger’s paper 
informative and stimulating. Especially 
good is the clear aim throughout the 
paper that it is art which is being 
studied by using anthropological and 
art-historical 


methods and concepts. 


\nthropological approaches to art 
olten attempt to use art to discover 
something about culture history or the 
nature of society, procedures which aré 
perfectly valid, but which do not tell us 


much about art. Chicago, 24.3.61 


By ANpREAS LOMMEI 


I am, of course, grateful for the de 
tailed list concerning the methods of 
studying ethnological art: but I am not 
in favour of the term itself. Haselberger 
herself points out the uselessness of all 
attempts to formulate an accurate and 
generally accepted term. The new term, 
it seems to me, is not adequate either, 
and is only a further provisorium. Defi 
nitions of art are a special problem 

So far, there exists no generally ac 
Ce pted definition as to what art really 
is. In spite of all the scholarly efforts 
of Greek, Chinese, and Japanese philos 
ophers, as well as Western scic ntists, we 
still cannot say when and why _ the 
dabblings of prehistoric men becom«¢ 
art: and when and why—if at all, for 
that matter—the works of modern 
artists cease to be art and become some 
thing entirely different 

The Staatliche Museum fiir V6lke1 
kunde (National Museum of FEthnol 
ogv) in Munich has collections of ob 
jects of art from = every part of the 
world. This fact is pointed out to the 
public by calling it a museum for “aus 


The 


““aussere uropidisch,”’ 


sereuropaische Kunst.” rather 


negative term 
which means non-European, has been 
chosen in order to pomt out that 
European art is not to be found in this 
museum, but rather art from anywhere 
else 

In studying the art of various parts 
of the 


graphic terms will be sufficient in many 


world, I think that mere geo 
cases, while other terms will be inade- 


quate for various reasons. We cannot 


art” ~~ from 
Africa with that of Greece and Rome. 
But we can work on the diffusion o| 
motives of art from the Mediterranea; 
into North 
Benin. 


compare “ethnological 


Africa and, for instance 


Further study will reveal to us that 
relations between the art of differein: 
regions of the world are so intricat 
that the mere differentiation of ‘eth 
nological” from other art—such as th: 
art of “civilisations on a higher level’ 

will become more and more obsolet: 
and impracticable. | Maunich, 16.3.61 


By C. NooreBnoom 


Comparing the methods of art history 
with the methods of the ethnological 
discipline can surely be very useful; and 
in my opinion the methodological in 
troduction of Haselberger can be very 
stimulating for the ethnological study 
of so-called primitive art. T reject the 
term “ethnological art,” as I reject the 
term “ethnological peoples.” In Ger 
man, “Ethnologische Kunst” and “Eth 
nologische Volker” may be acceptabl 
butin English, as in Dutch (my mother 
than 
“ethnographical art,” as we 


tongue), we cannot go further 
perhaps 
already speak of “ethnographical ob 
jects” or “ethnography.” 


While — fully Hasel 


berger’s attempt to cross-fertilize art 


appreciating 


history and ethnology (cultural and 
social anthropology), nevertheless L sec 
serious objections. An object of prim 
itive art can be appreciated as such 
when it evokes emotions of aesthetic 
value. But when we investigate the ob 
ject we look for its qualities which 
cause these emotions; in other words 
for the relations between the object and 
its viewer. And continuing our inquiry, 
we search for the origin of the qualities 
capable of evoking emotions. Certainly 
we see that these qualities are man 
made. ‘The art-object as such is nothing 
It has value through the qualities it r¢ 
ceived at the hands of a man. This 
man, who is part of a society and who 
has a part in a culture, is the real ob 
ject of the inquiry, and through this 
man we try to investigate the culture 
and the society behind him as human 
phenomena. This culture and this so 
ciety are the real objects of our study 
and not ow piece ot art. 

In art history, the object may possibly 
have the appearance of independence 
more than in anthropology. But this is 
nothing but an illusion. In art histors 
too, it is not the object in itself, but its 
relation to people, and its qualities as 
human work, which ask for investiga 
tion. 

Haselberger, however, looks at. the 
object and wants to study the man be 
hind it only for the object’s sake. This 


is. I think, the reason that she is not 
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digging deep enough in society and in 
culture to come to a satisfying under 
standing of the art-object. 

Art for art’s sake is very rare in so- 
called primitive soc ieties. The few cases 
we find in the literature are perhaps the 
exceptions which prove the rule. On 
they are not wholly authentic: Is influ 
ence from Western culture out of the 
question in the few known cases? 

Phe qualities of an art-object which 
qualify it as such are never meant as 
only aesthetical. They always have a 
practical purpose: they make the ob 
ject better fit for its function in the 
culture. The aesthetical “get-up” of an 
object, its ornamentation, the well- 
balanced tension in form and in colour, 
are means to a better result in its func- 
tioning, and not means to make some- 
thing beautiful. 


I value observations 


Haselberger’s 
on “methods of field research” as very 
useful for an anthropologist interested 
in art, when the research-worker keeps 
in mind (as an anthropologist certainly 
will do) that not the object, but the peo 
ple, the society, and the culture behind 
it remain the real topic of his investi- 
gation. 

Che detailed desiderata of the author 
regarding the examination of an art 
object are, I fear, a little too idealistic. 
Only in very rare cases will the investi 
gator be able to pursue the ways indi 
cated by the author. Especially, psycho 
logical research on the artist and on the 
public in his environment will confront 
most anthropologists with a task for 
which they are not equipped. When we 
consider the urgent need for general 
anthropological research, and the rapid 
disappe arance ol peoples untouched by 
Western culture (New 


where we can 


Guinea is the 
find 
extensive possibilities for this kind of 


research), we cannot devote 


only large region 
much time 
and attention to art. The people, their 
society, and their culture are the real 
object of our study, and inquiries about 
art problems are of interest to us only 
when relevant to them. 

I said that Haselberger. by concen- 
trating her attention on the art-object, 
is not digging deep enough. Her re 
marks on content, form, and structure 
seem to be superficial. The cultures in 
question are in reality total cultures. An 
art-object of some importance in such a 
culture must be expected to represent a 
part or an aspect of the totality. Con 
tent, form, and. structure, as well as 
eventual ornamentation, will reflect the 
thoughts on the universe which are ex 
pressed in mythology. ‘The representa 
tion of an important god, or of a fore 
father, can be a structure of symbols 
depicting part of the mythology. The 
same can be the case with cult objects, 


or with the beautiful ikat-cloths§ of 
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Haselbergey 
Sumba (Indonesia). An attempt to 
study such objects of art leads us to an 
inquiry into the totality of the culture. 
The methods of art history and _ psy- 
chology may possibly be of use, but will 
in most cases not be relevant. 

The pieces of primitive art of finest 
quality are those which reflect in the 
highest degree the total conception of 
culture and universe. They certainly 
are the best made, for the strain of the 
artist in expressing the highest values 
will be strongest; and only the best- 
qualified artist will dare to undertake 
such a holy labour. 

An object of art is, in a sense, a con- 
densed piece of writing. We can com- 
pose an ideal evolutionary _ series 
(which does not necessarily correspond 
to reality) beginning with art symboliz- 
ing mythological concepts via ancient 
Egyptian picture-writing and Chinese 
idiographic writing to other alphabets 
of more general use. 

Phe artist composes in his art the ex 
pression of his image of cultural values 
in conformity with the societv of which 
he is a member and the culture he lives 
in. 

These ideas I missed in the contem 
plations of Haselberger. It is clear that 
her interest in “tourist art’ in this line 
of thinking is of only little amplitude. 
In this kind of artistic creation the ten- 
sion ol with the highest 
values is lacking, and the result will be 
weak and of little importance. 

| Rotterdam, 9.3.61} 


intercourse 


By FOKKE SIERKSMA 


1. The author is to be complimented 
upon her article dealing with a subject 
which is as difficult as it has 
Her cultural 
anthropology and art history is a valu 


been 
neglected. confronting 
able undertaking, since many points 
have to be cleared up with respect to 
this much needed co-operation. More 
over, her article demonstrates the value 
of CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY, e.g. broach 
ing points of view that are not generally 
known, and pointing out the signifi 
cance of the work of Vandenhoute. On 
one point at least all the students con 
cerned will not differ: i.e., practically 
every topic in this field awaits further 
study. With respect to the science of art 
this certainly is not a truism. 

2. The fact that the study of art has 
been much neglected is in itself sig 
nificant. Art-objects are either articles 
of luxury, not 


with man’s 


primary or secondary needs, or they are 


connected 


utensils (be it domestic or 


religious) 
that also have an aesthetic aspect. This 
may imply that to the cultural anthro 
pologist the function of art is a second 


ary one, and that objects of art should 
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be studied by cultural anthropologists 
primarily as socially, economically, re- 
ligiously, etc. functional objects, the 
function of which is reinforced by their 
aesthetic impact. Art for art’s sake does 
occur, but even in our own societies this 
is limited to a few really gifted and 
sensitive intellectuals. 

3. The definition “ethnological art” 
is to the cultural anthropologist not 
only a purely negative one, but it also 
engenders a vicious circle; the more so 
as the author makes mention of “ethno- 
logical peoples,” i.e., peoples studied 
by ethnologists. There is another com- 
plicating factor. To an economist there 
is an essential difference between the 
economy of the Aranda and the econ 
omy of the U.S.A. To the student of art 
(as well as to the artist!), there is no such 
difference between, e.g. a Dan and a 
Japanese mask, a Benin and a Tibetan 
bronze. Although this is not true of 
music and architecture, arts which are 
more dependent upon technological de 
velopment, the problem mentioned re- 
mains to be solved. As it remains to be 
seen, “hochkul- 
“intermediate” cultures 
should not also be studied by cultural 
anthropologists, 


moreover, whether 


turen” and 
nen déplaise the 
sociologists, it might be suggested that, 
for the present, art should not be 
studied as ethnological and high art, 
but always inductively, as the art of a 
particular culture. 

1. For similar reasons, it may be sug 
gested that the question of the scope 
of primitive art should be reduced to 
the question of the scope of art in gen 
eral. This is either a matter of provi- 
sional 


and inductive 


common sense 
(e.g. Herskovits 1948: 380), or a matter 
of philosophical analysis based on the 
findings of comparative psychology (cf. 
Gehlen 1960). If both approaches are 
kept they 


separate, useful; 


though sometimes, of course, we 


may be 
may 
gain a new insight by creating a short 
circuit: but see under Point 2. And at 
any rate, a conscious aesthetic-artistic 
intention on the part of the artist does 
not seem sufficient to delimit the scope 
of art in general. Mutatis mutandis the 
words of Lao Tse will be true many 
times: “The trulv virtuous is not con 
scious of his virtue.” Especially where 
concerned, people in 
homogeneous cultures will more often 


sacred art is 


ask “Is it correct, according to the pre- 
scribed rules?” than “Is it beautiful?” 


(sandpaintings, Egyptian statues, Ti 


hetan thang-kas and bronzes; comp. 
Sierksma 1960: 35 and passim). 
5. Sometimes Haselberger — slightly 


underrates the work already done. Con 
sidering the painstaking 
Gladys (1959, 


studies of 


Reichard 1950), it is 








rather difficult to maintain that Navaho 
sandpaintings “await systematic investi 
gation.” With individual 
stvle, Bunzel’s work might have been 


respect to 


mentioned, especially as it deals with a 
highly integrated and socialized culture 
(Bunzel 1929). With respect to style. I 
Mever Scha 
piro’s article in Anthropology Today 
1953). 


6. Of course systematic field study on 


should like to mention 


a large scale is a top priority. But is not 
the author a bit too optimistic? To my 
knowledge, reports from the areas she 
mentions are not verv encouraging il 
one wants to study a culture as a func- 
Lévi- 
“Unfortunately the 
native cultures where we used to gather 


tioning whole. According to 


Strauss (1953: 550): 


our data are disappearing at a fast rate, 
and what they are being replaced by can 
only furnish data of a verv different 
tvpe.”” This is valid as well for Navaho 
sandpaintings as for butter 
reliefs, leaving aside more permanent 


libetan 


art-objects, which are gone too. 

7. It seems to me highly important 
includes the 
“tourist art,” as this is almost alwavs 


that Haselberger also 


passed by in silence. To the cultural 
anthropologist, however, this art in the 
first place should be an opportunity to 
study acculturative processes as reflected 
by art. In this connection I should like 
to stress the utter necessity of a con 
tinued penetratit 


study of modern 


(American Indian paintit 


1g 
iz in its ac 
culturative context, and of similar art 
forms in Africa and elsewhere. In this 
case all the necessary conditions and 
requirements, rightly stipulated by 
Haselberger, are still there. Against the 
background of the work already done, it 
is to be expected that the study of 
modern Pueblo and Navaho painting 
will also produce interesting psychologi 
cal results. 

8. In the above-mentioned connec 
tion, the “art” of children should not be 
neglected. 

9. With respect to the different pur 
poses (functions) of art, as far as art for 
art’s sake is concerned, attention may 
be drawn to the possibility of loss of 
function, which may result in an art 
for art’s sake with almost purely recre- 
ational aspects. The admirable, sober 
but penetrating work of F. FE. Williams 
deserves to be mentioned in this con 
nection (Williams 1940: 414ff. and 
passim). 

10. As to the content of art, mention 
might be made of the hypothesis that 
one of the main functions of sacral and 
religious art is the “‘filtering’ of the 
world of the unseen, with the result that 
religious images etc. are communica 
tion-signs or shorthand symbols. There 
fore it whether re- 


does not matter 


ligious images are realistic or highly 


374 


abstract. A religious image consists of or 
is one or more key stimuli. In this way 
man knows what to expect in his 
“second” ideological world, which, in 
itself evasive, is filtered and therefore 
stabilized. A careful deciphering of the 
key-stimuli is therefore necessary. It 
goes without saying that this is only 
possible within the context of the par 
ticular culture (Sierksma 1960). 

11. As an exemplary analysis of form 
and content, the studies of Lévi-Strauss 
should have been mentioned 
Strauss 1958: 269-94). 

12. “Ethnological art is far too alive, 
too real and corporeal, to be subject to 
mere One should 
heartily agree with this statement, es 


(Lévi- 


aesthetic laws.” 
pecially when primitive art is compared 
with much of modern cubist etc. art. 
Nevertheless, primitive art may also be 
very abstract and yet full of meaning: 
Pueblo pottery, the Great Man and the 
Caribou God of the Naskapi, the vévé 
of the Voodoo cult, the Australian sa- 
cred patterns, etc. (Speck 1935: 83; 
Sierksma 1960: 19f.). 

13. Although I myself am very much 
in favour of a psychological approach, 
where such an approach is possible and 
the cultural 
known, I 


sufficiently 
cannot but doubt whether 
“individual psychology and_ psychologi- 


context Is 


cal typology promise good results.” In 
the first place, “individual psychology” 
up ull now in this field has produced 
very meagre results. In the second place, 
psychology still has not solved the prob- 
lem of the classification of constitu 
tional types (there are almost as many 
classifications as psychologists). In the 
third place, very little is known about 
the relation between constitutional, 
psychological, and cultural differences. 
Why, for instance, are all Tchambuli 
men artists (Mead 1950: 164-89)? Also 
in this field the old question is still ir- 
ritating: Where does nature end, where 
does culture begin? 

14. The examples of the wilful de- 
struction of art, given under “Ideology 
and Art,” should rather be regarded as 
the results of acculturative self-agres- 
than as the effects of a 
conception of a society hostile to art. 


sion world 
“Throw ’em away, those bloody New 
Guinea things’ —a slogan of the Vailala 
Madness. recorded by Williams 


an ideological 


is not 
protest against art as 
such, but agressive liquidation of the 
art which reminds people of a particu 
lar society of their own inferiority as 
compared with what they experience as 
the superiority of the White man and 
his culture. 

15. Differences of opinion—some ol 
which been 


have formulated in_ this 


comment—are very often due to the fact 
that we don’t know enough. As already 


mentioned, this is especially valid for 


the study of art, which is moreover in- 
sufficiently studied and dithcult to grasp. 


Surely, therefore, we should take to 
heart the final sentences of Hasel 
berger’s article: thoroughly detailed 


studies should take precedence over 


generalizations. | Leiden, 20.2.61 


By P. JAN VANDENHOUTE 

In the absence of any discipline ac 
credited with the ethnological study of 
the plastic arts, it is necessary to empha 
size, prior to any discussion, the merits 
of Haselberger’s endeavor. If, in ow 
“Method of Studying 
Ethnological Art” does not compensate 
for this lack of a well-founded method, 
this first attempt does raise a host of 


opinion, her 


heterogeneous problems of varying im 
portance, which demand above all a rea 
soned systematization, a selection even 
more rigorous than that proposed by 
the author. This has an undeniable heu 
ristic value. 

We have no intention here of listing 
or discussing this range of problems, 
which would take the greater part of a 
large volume. We shall attempt only to 
rediscover some outline of essential ele 
ments which, in our opinion, should 
govern a method for the ethnological 
study of the plastic arts. 

It is clear that, to avoid the dangers 
of foundering among ineffectual theo 
ries, a rigorous clearing of the encum 
bered ground should be undertaken fon 
the sole aim of again finding the ele 
mentary foundations of a formerly ana 
lytical study of the work of art—and onc 
bordering, through comparative meth 
ods, upon an ethnological or anthropo 
logical theory of the plastic arts. “This 
would be as profitable for art history as 
for ethnology. 


Clearing the Ground 


\ critical review of ethno-artistic lit 
erature and research from the 19th cen 
tury to the present day, starting with a 
systematic analysis of the opinions ex 
pressed by art historians and ethnolo 
gists as well as by the art critic, would 
undoubtedly give us the opportunity to 
reject a quantity of theories which are 
attractive but can no longer withstand 
criticism. 

Such an historical critique, which has 
not been written, would also point out 
that the rather severe judgment passed 
on ethnologists by L. Adam is fully jus 
tified and has lost no value when turned 
against the art 
(1958:115): 


historians. Adam says 


Even today, most ethnologists, unless 
they have also studied the history of art, 
have an attitude of remarkable indifference 
and lack of understanding toward the at 
tistic qualities of primitive works. 


\side from the discovery of gaps, such 
a systematic history will apprise us of a 
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mass of other elements whose value is 
debatable and whose nature may ad 
vance or confine the efficacy and clarity 
necessary for any method. Let us mark 
out, among these clements, terminol 
ogy, the well-known source of a host of 
misunderstandings, and therefore a cru- 
cial starting point for a reciprocal re- 
adjustment between art history and 
ethnology—two sciences in the midst of 
rites de passage. Aside from the modus 
operandi et procede ndi adopted, it is 
clear that these two sciences are in wi 
eent need of a common language. ‘This 
further implies that they will have to 
rid themselves of ideas about art which 
are based too much 
on Western art, 


not to say entirely 
an aspect of artistic cre 
ation that is very important, but limited 
in space and time. 


in Example of Faulty Terminology: 

the Term “Aesthetic.” 

We shall not discuss the term “eth- 
nological art,” since Haselberger herself 
is suthciently aware that this “working 
term” shares quite a few disadvantages 
with the dozen or so other terms re 
quired by circumstances; rather, we 
shall turn to other terms that Hasel 
berger believes herself empowered to 
use without defining their sense. An ex 
ample is the word “aesthetic.” 

It may be noted that the author, ap 
parently indebted to art history more 
than to ethnology, gives this term a 
meaning that assimilates the aesthetic 
concept to that of beauty, thus linking 
the existence of art to the presence of 
beauty—to the “beautiful form’—and 
hence stipulating that an object “may 
be treated as an art object because of 
this aesthetic “Non-aes 
thetic and purpose” 
are contrasted with “the formal aes- 
thetic element.”’ which evokes a trouble- 
some discussion concerning the aes- 
thetic functions of the work of art, and 
those functions of a non-aesthetic na- 
ture. It is, in short, a petitio principii! 

But Aesthetics must recognize the am- 
biguity of the concept of beauty and the 
beautiful as one of its major difficulties. 

\s long as the aesthetic experience of 


intention.” 
factors—content 


a work of art is conceived as equivalent 
to the perception and appreciation of 
the beautiful, it will be difficult or even 
impossible for us to justify the use of the 
word “aesthetic” in an ethnological 
study, as well as in a sociology of art in 
general. Even if one attributes to this 
aesthetic experience the sense of a feel 
ing of well-being, or the delight evoked 
by the work of art, or if one assumes by 
definition “a quality by which an object 
arouses disinterested pleasure in the 
(Maquet 1954: 
64), one scarcely conceals the nuances 
of this same equivalence of art and 
beauty. 


person perceiving it” 
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Haselberger : 


Although a great part of artistic pro 
duction is thus excluded from ethno 
artistic study, this assimilation of the 
concepts of art and beauty is not at all 
unusual in cultural anthropology: Ac- 
cording to Herskovits (1948:380, 413): 

Art is to be thought of as any embellish 
ment of ordinary living that is achieved 
with competence and has describable 


form. It is the expression of the de- 
sire for beauty. 


The experience of the beautiful is no 
more than a particular aspect of the 
aesthetic experience, properly speaking. 
The latter includes a quantity of other 
aspects, e.g. the experience of ugliness, 
of horror, of the hateful, of surprise, of 
the comic, the tragic, the religious, of 
clannish sentiments, etc., no two of 
which are mutually exclusive. Surely 
Aesthetics is concerned with recogni- 
tion of some modifications of the ex- 
perience of the beautiful! 

Let us retain the aesthetic experience 
in its proper sense, i.e., the perception 
of the work of art and the impressions, 
emotions, associations of ideas, im- 
pulses, and reactions that issue from it, 
without neglecting the experience of 
the beautiful, or even excluding a priori 
the experience of disinterested pleas 
ure, however problematical. 


The Starting Point for an Ethnological 
Study of the Plastic Arts 


We hold the immediate object of the 
ethnology of art to be the study of 
works of art in space (all continents) 
and time (from prehistory to the pres 
ent), and of the consequences of the 
aesthetic experience for the individual 
as well as the community (obviously in- 
cluding that of the artist or artists). In 
consequence of this precision, it is well 
to emphasize the importance of the cen- 
tral object, which is the work of art itself 
as the starting point for a method for 
the ethnological study of plastic arts. 

The work of art is by nature an en- 
tity in its form and content. Like hu- 
man culture, this particular entity 
specifies itself in those aspects of uni- 
versal nature of which a systematic anal- 
ysis seems to permit us to outline the 
framework of a method along several 
principal lines. 

It is necessary to emphasize Hasel- 
berger’s merit in wishing to concentrate 
her method on a “detailed study of the 
work of art.” Unfortunately, she has 
not succeeded in detaching the conse- 
quences which intrude before hurrying 
to a “mutual dependence and interac- 
tion of material, technique, purpose, 
content, and form,” thus losing her way, 
in our opinion, in an unco-ordinated 
succession of ideas, concepts, and prob- 
lems. This is clearly incompatible with 
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the elementary principles of any meth- 
odology. 

The work of art, conceived as a par- 
ticular entity of form and content, calls 
for an initial distinction between these 
two aspects, of which one—the form—is 
by nature rather material and tangible, 
whereas the other—the content—is of a 
spiritual order. ‘The interactions of 
these two aspects are multiple and com- 
plex, and are neither constant nor 
permanent. 

A more incisive analysis of the work 
of art, such as that made by Gotshalk 
(1947), allows us to distinguish as uni- 
versal aspects classed in organic order 
and making allowance for very complex 
interaction, the aspects of material, 
form, ex pression, and function. More- 
over, one or another of these aspects 
may take for itself a hypertrophied 
value, to the detriment of the other as 
pects. It should be noted that these uni- 
versal aspects exist only as a function of 
the artist and the public. 


The Aspect of the Material 


The raw materials which the artist 
uses to make the aesthetic experience 
possible are by nature very divergent: 
coloring materials, 
various 


fibers, 
wood, of 
metals, or of stone, clay, sand, ivory or 
bone, tortoise-shell, and many others. 
To these we may add raw materials of a 
quite different 


grains, 


»lumes, tvpes of 
| I 


nature, such as the 
sounds, words, and movements which 
govern other forms of art and allow of 
other aesthetic experiences—which are 
not, however, as constantly conspicuous 
as those resulting from works of art of 
a plastic nature. 

The choice of any raw material by 
the artist is conditioned as much by 
physical environment as by the cultural 
(effective or non-effective appearance; 
purchase by distant markets; necessity 
of expeditions; conditions of a magical 
nature; etc.). 


The Aspect of Form 

The raw materials, which are form- 
less (although occasionally allowing 
some einfiihlung), integrate themselves 
into a new entity, especially a form, as 
a result of the directing ideas and tech- 
nical capacities of the person or persons 
who make the art object. 

Each raw material imposes its own 
laws, which are different for wood and 
for clay, different for brass or bronze, 
starting normally from a material that is 
soft and capable of being molded. The 
raw material is ultimately shaped ac 
cording to the principles inherent in the 
nature of the work of art, i.e., by the 
principles of 


harmony, equilibrium, 


svmmetry or asymmetry, and others. 
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Thus the form exhibits readily percep 
tible characteristics which enable one to 
define in a formal manner, by means of 
morphological analysis — (o1 stylistic 
analysis), the morphological criteria pe 
culiar to the plastic work of a sinele 
artist, or those characterizing the artistic 
creations used by a community of any 
order, or those of works occurring in 
some geographical area, or those of some 
early level of a culture. 

Comparative study of the morpholo 
gies which show themselves in an ex 
tremely rich variety will lead to classifi 
cations into stylistic regions (horizontal 
or vertical), like those set up by Linton 
and Wingert (1946), Olbrechts (1946), 
Gerbrands (1950), Burssens (1958), and 
Maesen (1959), 


tions to the plastic arts of the “culture 


being rather applica 
areas” of cultural anthropology. An 
other stylistic classification, related to 
the sculpture of the Dan and Gere ol 
Coast 1948), 


should more closely approximate “cul 


the Ivory (Vandenhoute 


ture patterns” in specifying, not so 
much centers of stvle, as nuclear styles 
resulting from different artistic visions. 

It should be noted here that a study 
of the genesis of forms, which should en 
eave all our attention, will also confront 
us with the interdependence of mot 
phology and other aspects of the work 


of art as well as of the entire culture. 


The Ispect of Ex pre ssion 


The form resulting from the techni 
cal and spiritual activities of the artist 
should, by definition, permit an impres 
sion of the whole. In short, it is the 
source from which spring the senti 
ments, ideas, and associations of ideas 
which are extremely varied and very un 
stable, sometimes distinctly fixed or else 
completely unfixed. This subject is by 
nature delicate and not easily recogniz 
able, especially in the present Western 
world, where it is more subjective than 
in those milieux studied in ethnology. 

If it is true that the expression inher- 
ent in the form of the work of art is one 
of the factors impregnating, to a certain 
extent, the aspect of function, it is no 
less true that the presence or absence of 
an empirical knowledge of the particu 
lar use and the specific function of an 
artistic creation is an imperative factor 
of first importance, directing the conse 
quences of an aesthetic experience. A 
Dan mask from the Ivory Coast amuses 
those who are aware of its proper func 
tion, whereas others who lack this em 
pirical knowledge will experience a 
feeling of anguish, while perhaps admit 
ing the good technical qualities and the 


originality of the sculpture in wood. 


The Ispect of F unction 


By definition, the work of art has its 
own ultimate fixed goal. The use of the 
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artistic creation with the object of ac- 
complishing its proper task is called the 
functional aspect, which is moreover of 
primordial importance in ethnological 
study. 

Study of the use and function imme 
diately raises the question ol the pres 
work of art 
which we 


ence of the and, even 


have called its 
functional content (Vandenhoute 1960). 


The ethnography of 


more, that 
some peoples 
shows us that the presence of the work 
of art may be real, and even of an effec 
to the 
aesthetic experience; or a presence that 


tive permanence with respect 
is of short duration, or cyclical; or a 
presence that is effective but invisible 
and very spiritual in nature. It may hap 
pen that the work of art is strictly re 
served for those persons who are sul 
ficiently qualified. 

Having called attention to the spe 
cific presence of the work of art in re 
spect to means of communication o1 
cultural reality, it becomes necessary to 
mark that which we call the functional 
content, Le., a purport of ideas or im 
pressions, of sensations or impulses, ex 
perienced in a precise or a vague fashion 
by the person or persons who use the 
work of art In some manner. These sen 
timents and impuises of which the 
motive is considered present (among 
others, by the expression of the form 
brought about by means of the mate 
rial), or is imposed as a result of various 
events or circumstances, do not always 
depend on the motil made by the artist, 
nor on expression, and need not neces 
sarily accord with the aim and the in 
tentions that the artist planned at the 
time of the realization of his work. 
Hence the aesthetic experience of the 
expression inherent in the form may be, 
by nature, completely Opposite in two 
individuals or groups of individuals, of 
which the one is conscious of functional 
content, and the other is not. 

Knowledge of functional content and 
the breadth, in the user, of that knowl 


edge of events which condition the mo 
tif which provokes stability or changes 
in the personal or social behavior of the 
individual, allow us finally to set off the 
cultural (or social) function at the same 
time as the artistic role of the work of 
irt in question. 

\n ancestor figurine buried beneath 
the house effectively fulfills its cultural 
function for those who are conscious of 
the invisible presence and those who 
have had the aesthetic experience with 
out this being able to recur. 

The ethnologist who undertakes the 
study of art must not ignore the differ- 
ent aspects, nor the multiple and com 
plex interactions of those aspects which 
finally result in a particular entity of 
form and content, and as such makes it 
impossible to isolate the functional as 


pect of an artistic creation. Note here 
that the function of the work of art is 
not always constant o1 permanent, 

The function may, on the other hand, 
determine the choice of raw material as 
much as it may impel the artist to the 
creation of a form adapted to some 
practical use arising trom the function 
Yet in realizing a creation, the artist is 
not always conscious of the eventual use 
or the future functional content of his 
work. 

The presence of a monoxyl socle un 
der a large Senuto anthropomorphic 
fieurine could well derive trom its uss 
as a pestle by means of which onc 
strikes the soil to promote the fertility 
of the earth or to invite the dead to as 
sist in some ceremony (Holas 1957). 

Ina study concerned with art and so 
ciety (Vandenhoute 1960), trom which 
we have reproduced here some conclu 
sions, we attempted a functional analy 
sis of a ridge sculpture of the Bapend 
ol Kasai (Central Africa). 


Conclusions 


Start with these few essential 


premises, it seems to us possible to at 


o 
12 


tempt a provisional  systematization, 


based primarily on a method centered 
on the work of art: 


A. ANALYTICAI 


1. Morphological analysis and classification 
of the work of art in space and in time 
(stylistic critique), which comprises the 
field work suit generis in the private col 
lections, the museums, and the litera 
ture. Moreover, we think that it is of 
great urgency that the museums publish 
if not detailed studies, at least icono 
graphic archives, annotated with the 
data at their disposal. 

2. Functional analysis and classification of 

works of art. 

Practical method of field work of the 

ethnology of art: 

a) the work of plastic art 

b) the artist (male or female 

as a member of a cultural commu 
nity: 


relations with his colleagues; 
initiation to his craft 
technology 
as a creative personality 
c) the user of the work of plastic art 
It is noting that a practical 
method of field work should preferably be 
based on vertical studies in depth and 
should, through extreme flexibility, aim at 
Stimulating the initiative of the qualified 
rescarcher with a view to the discovery of 
unknown facets 


worth 


B. SYNQTHETK 


\n ethnological method for the mor 
phological and functional study of the 
plastic arts should give rise to an ethnologi 
cal or anthropological theory of plastic 
arts in general, and ultimately permit an 
adequate comparison with Western arts 
and those of the Eastern world. 


Let us emphasize, finally, one of 
Haselberger’s conclusions: ‘““Many tasks 


await future research.” [Ghent, 1.3.61) 
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By JAMES WALTON 


In attempting to find a convenient ti 
tle to cover the subject of this study, 
Haselberger uses the term “ethnological 
art,” in which “ethnological” is given a 
restricted meaning by definition. By ex- 
tending such a usage to “ethnological 
peoples,” we arrive at a term which is 
not only awkward but also etymologi- 
cally and grammatically unsound, and 
which is adequately covered by the sim 
ple word “folk.” The objections put for 
ward against “folk” are based on false 
premises resulting from an incorrect 
usage of the word. “Folk art” does not 
denote “everything not belonging to 
nor 
does it require a marked social stratifi- 


high art or higher applied arts,” 


cation for its existence. 


Writing of “folk song” and “folk 
dance,” Fox-Strangways stated (The 
Observer, June 19, 1938), 

‘Folk’ means ‘all human beings’. You are 
a member of the folk, so am L. “The folk’ 
never meant ‘yvokels’; these were the 
‘lewde men’ as opposed to ‘lettred men’, 
There is ample evidence that what was 


sung and danced in Langland’s day was the 
same for all, and that in these occupations, 
castle and cottage met on equal footing; 
and though dame of high degree made one 
thing of them and serving-maid quite an- 
other, vet both shared one fancy and moved 
to one rhythm, as their 
parts may 


modern countet 


lo this statement lorwerth Peate adds, 
“Though this quotation refers specifi- 
cally to folk-song and folk-dance it is 
universally true of folk life.” 

Presidential Address to the 
\ssociation for the 
1958, 


In his 
British 
ment ol 
that 


Advance 


Science in Peate stated 


some American anthropologists cloud the 
issue by differentiating between folk and 
urban, and folk and peasant, communities. 
When such special meanings are given a1 
bitrarily to the term folk, the exposition 
of our study is reduced to incoherence. The 
study of folk life. as I see it, is the study 
of the way of life of communities and of 
nations which are comparatively unaffected 
by a high degree of industrialization 

But there is no 
within the 


exclusion of any. class 


COTHIMMUNITY. 


In 1952 at the inaugural meeting of 
the Vernacular Architecture Group the 
term “vernacular” was adopted in place 
of the usual “folk,” but it is not a 
term which has been widely accepted 


more 


although 


t is gaining ground and is 
used by Conant in his Carolingian and 
Romane Sue Irchitecture, 800 to 1200 
(1959). 1 feel. however, that the terms 
“folk art” and “tolk building,” used in 
the true sense of the word as employed 
by Fox-Strangways, Peate, and Erixon, 
would have adequately described the 
subject of Haselberger’s study. 

The paper 
wide for the available space, resulting 


scope of the seems too 
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Haselberger : 


in the inevitable generalization. Unless 
great care is taken, such generalization 
can easily lead to inaccuracy; and there 
are a number of cases where this has 
arisen. A typical instance is afforded by 
the statement: 


While studying African murals, I was 
able to distinguish a men’s and a women’s 
style. Women restrict themselves to secular 
abstract decorations, which sometimes in- 
clude highly stylized human figures, musi- 
cal instruments, tools, etc. They use only 
the three traditional colours of Negro 
Africa, black, red, and white. 

Although this statement may be true 
for a certain part of West Africa, it can 
not be applied to “African murals” in 
general. The Ndebele and Sotho women 
of South Africa use whatever local 
ochres are available, and with the in- 
troduction of washing blue and enamel 
paints a full range of colours is em 
ployed. Nor do the 


themselves to 


restrict 
“secular abstract decora 
tions,” although these are by far the 
most common. Nevertheless, there are a 
number ol 


women 


instances of Sotho women 
decorating their hut walls with natural 
istic representations of animals (Walton 
1958). 

By attempting to cover such a wide 
field, other inaccurate impressions are 
given, due to the author’s lack of knowl 
edge of the relevant literature. A case in 
point is the sentence, “The bark, mud, 
or wood murals of ethnological peoples 
in Africa... have seldom been investi 
gated and are rather undervalued.” But 
our knowledge of African parietal art 
is by no means restricted to the works of 
Cory, Haselberger, and Redinha. A con- 
siderable amount of work has been car 
ried out among the Berbers, notably by 
Paris but Adam, 
Jacques-Meunié, and many others. Simi 
larly, the mural art of Uganda has been 
Margaret (1953), 
and in South Africa much has been re- 


also by ‘Terrasse, 


studied by Trowell 
corded of the wall paintings of the 
Ndebele and Sotho- Pswana (see Walton 
1948-1949: 1956). 

\ further example is afforded by the 
statement that architec- 
ture, with a few exceptions (Beguin et 
al, 1952: Engestrom 1957; Glick 1956, 
Phillips 1952, 1955) has been confined 


“research on 


to ethnological, economic, or sociologi 
cal problems.” This completely ignores 
\dam, and 
Jacques-Meunié in the Atlas: of Des 
pois, Bernard, and Crawford in ‘Tunisia; 
of Rathjens in Yemen and Syria; of 
Ling Roth and Goodwin at Benin; of 
Margaret 


the work of Verrasse, Paris, 


Trowell in Uganda; and my 
own work during the past 15 years in 
Southern Africa. few 
studies of folk building, all of which fall 
within the field of Haselberger’s paper. 


These are but a 
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A glance at the bibliographies compiled 
by the Building Research Station of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and the Vernacular Architec- 
ture Group will quickly demonstrate 
that our knowledge of folk building is 
not so meagre as Haselberger would 
have us believe. 

These comments are not intended to 
detract from the importance of Hasel- 
berger’s main theme, namely the urgent 
necessity for detailed studies of folk art 
and folk building, but merely to stress 
the dangers in attempting to cover such 
a wide field. There is undoubtedly a 
very real need for such studies, and the 
lines of approach and projects which 
she outlines emphasize the enormous 
gaps which still exist in our knowledge 
of these subjects. 

There are many points on which I 
should like to comment, but in particu 
lar I wish to support Haselberger’s con 
tention that certain “ethnological peo- 
ples” do paint murals simply for the 
aesthetic pleasure which they provide. 
The traditional home of the Southern 
Sotho was a thatched beehive hut which 
afforded no opportunity for decoration. 
When the Sotho adopted the cone-on 
cylinder dwelling they almost immedi 
ately began to decorate the mud walls 
with finger patterns, with different col 
oured ochres, or with mosaic patterns. 
The latter introduced by the 
Taung. who stuck pebbles in the mud 
wall to protect it from the rain. Ulti- 
mately they arranged the pebbles in de- 
lightful patterns 
quickly copied by 
tribes. 


were 


mosaic which 


were 
the neighbouring 


I have questioned hundreds of Sotho 
women, both young and old, as to the 
meaning or significance of their pat- 
terns but they invariably reply, “They 
have no meaning; we just produce what- 
ever pattern we feel will make the hut 
look beautiful”; and I have been unable 
to find any that 
othe 


indicate 


had 


evidence. to 
these wall decorations any 
source ot origin. 

|Rondebosch, Union of South Africa, 
| 1.3.61] 


By Gene WELTFISH 


The proposal here made that the 
ethnologist and the art historian de 
velop “a combined approach” in the 
field of ethno-art is a very welcome one, 
particularly to an ethnologist for whom 
art study has been mainly a function of 
ethno-genesis and ethno-dynamic, and 
who has looked with envy at the time 
depth and the vast materials “on the 
other side.” As an ethnologist it would 
seem to me that if this approach is to 
illuminate the field of “aesthetic intent” 
and expression to include all mankind, 








we ourselves need to develop a renewed 
awareness of our own cultural biases. 
Fine arts as here defined and in the 
main as we have studied them—“archi- 
tecture painting and drawing; 
sculpture; arts and cratts . . .”’—are lim- 
ited to certain concrete material objec cs. 


From view 


an ethnological point ol 
this study thus becomes a function of 
material culture, albeit serving aesthetic 
intent and expression. Material culture 


is the cultural 


expression of man’s 
transaction with the material world and 


takes 


culture, 


this is by no means given, but 


varving ethnic forms. In ow 
the material aspect can with some defi- 


nitecness be 


categorized into “with or 


without aesthetic 


intent,” o1 perhaps 
utilitarian and non-utilitarian; but for 
the tribesman in his more limited polity, 
the impulse to aesthetic expression in 
trudes itself more often into his daily 
activities and material concerns than it 
does among ourselves. Moreover, the 
balance of aesthetic media in a tribe is 
different from our own. In a tribal set 
ting the whole people are eenerally 
more active participants in such aes 
thetically-oriented activities as the 
dance, music, drama, and story, while 
our people are extensive users and col 
lectors of material things—a group ex 
perience that reflects itself in our con 
centration on the material arts as here 
exemplified. 

Further, in our fine-arts tradition, the 
general cultural context is for us more 
or less understood. This is not the cas¢ 
with the ethno-arts. In a study of ethno 
art, the aesthetic intent of the object 
requires more knowledge than can be 
obtained by closely observing its mate 
rial and its form, or even bya compari 
son with other (to us) seemingly similar 
objects. Whether they 


come trom an 


archeological or an ethno-historical 
source, we are not in a position to study 
them in the same isolation from then 
cultural matrix as the fine-arts objects 
of our culture or even their antecedents 
in a more direct line. 

\s for comparability of data in terms 
of their materiality, objects made of 
the same materials do not in themselves 
give us an obvious basis for comparison 
or even what we consider to be analo 
gous forms. Malinowski in his study of 
the Trobriand Islanders gives us an ex 
ample of an object that would ordi 
How 


ever it is neither made of stone (but of 


narily be classified as a stone axe. 


volcanic tuff), nor is it an axe (but a 
gardening implement). Plutonic stone, 
which the Trobrianders do have, is im 
ported from the south and is named 
“imported,” The “axe” is called kema, 
the name of the tuff. As we get more 
insight into other people's lives, the 
“solid rock” upon which our knowledge 
Mate 


can rest is no longer so definite. 


rial culture, in the sense of the cultural 
expression of a tribal group’s transac- 
tion with the material world, is one of 
the least developed fields of ethnology. 
\s a people who have passed historically 
from an outlook on materiality as inert 
mass, to Newton’s gravity, to Einstein’s 
atom and relative time, and to modern 
matter and anti-matter, we can hardly 
overlook the ethnic 
material culture. 


variability of our 


In this emphasis upon ethnic varia 
bility in all aspects of human experi 
ence, | do not mean to imply that peo- 
ple living in tribal polities are groups 
apart, as has too often been presumed, 
sometimes for status reasons. The break 
ing of this trend as represented in Has 
elberger’s summary of African art his- 
tory is a major contribution to our field. 
It is certainly very unlikely that there 
was ever a human group at any time 
that was an isolate, however limited 
communication may have been at one 
period or another. But the question still 
remains of what defines and delimits a 


people as a distinctive “ethnos’—a 


subsumed 
under any study of their aesthetic cul 
ture. Ruth Benedict's “Patterns of Cul- 


classification that must be 


ture” approach was initially stimulated 
by studies of ethno-art such as Boas had 
made. If, Benedict reasoned, there are 
such clearly identifiable art stvles from 
the different ethnic groups, this must be 
a function of general “life stvles.” I 
think their characterization is still a ma 
Like Hasel 
berger for art, I should like to see such 
“life stvles” 


jor object of ethnology. 


defined concretely and 
scientifically. And being very much a 
product of my culture, I give materiality 
a high value in such a study, based on 
the assumption that the history of man’s 
transaction with the material (as borne 
out by recent prehistoric findings) is the 
most continuous in time and space of 
all aspects of human experience, and 
that it can furnish the student of man 
kind with the most universal of all cul 
tural “languages.” But the elements ol 
its universality remain to be uncovered 
against the background of its cultural 
variants and changes over time. 


If the 


our knowledge of the universals of aes 


field of ethno-art is to enrich 


thetic intent and expression, then we 
cannot rest on the idea that if we con 
fine ourselves to the field of material 
arts, we can take the material aspect fon 
eranted as cross-cultural “safe ground.” 
Further, when we apply such a limita 
tion to a people whose aesthetic pat 
fields of 
, drama, and myth than in 


ticipation is heavier in the 
dance, musi 
that of the “art object,” we are matching 
our major aesthetic interest with what, 
among most other peoples, receives less 
emphasis—getting a distorted view of 
thei 


aesthetic values. African art, in 


which the visual arts are a comparatively 
minor aspect of the whole aesthetic cul 
ture of the people, is a notable example 
The student of any given aspect o 
ethno-art must constantly keep in viey 
its place within the setting of all th 
other arts, and the culture “style” of the 
people whose aesthetic intent it ex 
presses. 

The ethnologist who achieves som. 
bridging of the gaps of culture pattern 
or style, however, does discover the 
many facets of the common human in 
the course of his work, even though it is 
his vet unresolved and difficult task to 
define and portray it. Being an intelles 
tual in the nature of the case, as Him 
melheber he: so well shown, he encoun 
ters artists aid fellow-minds in most of 
the cultural settings he enters, be they 
in the Arctic or in the tropics. One 
might well parallel Himmelheber’s ex 
perience in most cultures. The Pomo 


Indian woman of a_ food-gathering 
tribe of central California has reached 
the epitome of technical skill in a rare 
art. Into her coiled basket she sews a de 
sign that has nothing to do with the 
mechanics of the technique and is con 
ceptually so separate fon her that, in dis 
regard of the form limits of the basket, 
the design seems to just float spirally 
bevond the rim into space. Her Yurok 
sister some miles to the north used com 
parable techniques and the same design 
elements and formal arrangements, but 
she puts her design neatly fitted to the 
This Yurok basket-maker artist 


we are told, in an all too familiar mode, 


object. 


chases the children out of the hut while 
she works so that she can concentrate on 
her aesthetic problems, measuring, con 
sidering, and contemplating. The Pomo 
Indian woman makes one fine master 
piece of her technical virtuosity and de 
sign creativity, on which she works all 
her life so that it mav be burned on her 
funeral pyre. Art and artists are every- 
where, and art is as implicit in man as 
mind. For all our cultural variability, 
communication is eminently possible 
for people of knowledge and good will, 
and I think the study of ethno-art will 
not only enrich our knowledge of art, 
but will deepen our understanding of 
what is really human. As we now stand 
a more creative vision of our 
would not be 


spe cies 
unwelcome. 


New York, 28.2.61 


By ANTHONY WHITTY 


The method of study outlined in this 
article seems to me to be applicable 
field than 
art.” The principles of analysing an ob- 


over a wider “ethnological 
ject into readily apprehensible abstrac- 
tions such as material, technique, pur 
pose, form, and content; of research 
into the biography of the artist (maker); 
and of study of objects in the whole 
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structure of a culture are all applicable 
and relevant to artifacts lying outside 
the defined field. Whether or not a 
Pygmy wind screen can be regarded as 
architecture, it is nevertheless suscepti 
ble to analysis and classification by these 
means and can significantly be com- 
pared with, say, a simple hut which 
qualifies as architecture. From the point 
of view of the historian or the prehis 
torian, the precise boundary between 
art and not-art is merely of academic in- 
terest. To the student of art this bound 
ary is necessary as providing a limit to 
his field of research. But the detection, 
through an artifact, of the maker's aes 
thetic intention, or the absence of such 
intention (leaving aside the question of 
its success or failure) is open in a great 
number of cases to very wide differences 
of opinion. This boundary must be un 
real and arbitrary. A vehicle of aesthetic 
expression, be it in the form of architec- 
ture, painting, sculpture, or, indeed, of 
any humanly-made artifact, must have 


had its cultural 


origins below the 


threshold of art so-defined. Moreover 
there are countless objects belonging to 
artistic traditions which have degener- 
ated to levels which cannot be regarded 
as art. Such objects, of either kind, are 
suitable material for Haselberger’s 
logically valid, I 
think, in the wide field of “‘all artifacts.” 


method, which = is 
It is evident that no such analytical 


method can elicit from its subject 
matter the real essence of “art,” anv 
more than a structural dissection will 


describe the essence of a Bach fugue. 
Of all the factors which go to make up a 
work of art, the one which inexorably 
evades this method (or any objective 
method) is that which contributes the 
very quality of art. The method doesn’t 
deal in the subject. It merely deals with 
certain abstracted attributes of an ob 
ject of art, attributes which may be com 
mon also to humanly-made objects of 
not-art. 

It therefore seems to me that within 
the limiting definition of “Ethnological 
Art” the function of this method must 
remain chiefly classificatory, but that 
when freed from that limitation it be 
comes a potentially important tool fon 
the study of significant rhythms in hu 
man history. 

Borrowdale, Southern Rhode sia, 


1.3.61 


By Frank WILLETI 


This paper evokes a number of com 


ments on the topics upon which it 


touches. In the first place, since the au 
thor rejects the word primitive and uses 
ethnological instead, may 1 play the 
advocatus diabolt and suggest that we 
retain the word primitive in our vo 
cabulary? No attempts to find substi 
tutes for the word have been successful. 
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and no single word seems capable of 
bearing the meaning which primitive 
has acquired through many decades of 
admitted misuse by anthropologists. 
The objections to this word fall into 
two main groups: (a) it does not coin- 
cide with the dictionary meaning of the 
word; and (b) it is objectionable to the 
people to whom it is applied. Now 
when primitive was first used of pre 
literate European societies, it was gen- 
uinely thought that these societies did 
represent primitive stages of social evo- 
lution. Therefore at that time the usage 
coincided with the dictionary meaning. 
\s anthropological studies have pro- 
eressed, it has been discovered that the 
dictionary meaning of the word no 
longer applies to these societies, but the 
word has continued in use, being rede 
fined from time to time, so that al 
though as used by anthropologists it no 
longer has its dictionary meaning, this 
is because the dictionaries have not kept 
up to date with this particular semantic 
change. We all know well enough what 
we all mean by primitive societies and 
primitive art—the art and 
studied by anthropologists. I would sug 
vest that the length of time that the 
word primitive has been used in this 


societies 


sense by anthropologists justifies its re- 
tention, and calls for an additional 
definition in the dictionaries. The emo 
tional associations which make the word 
objectionable would be transferred to 
anv other word which was used to re- 
place it, just as the stigma attached in 
England to elementary schools. still 
sticks to the secondary modern schools 
which have replaced them. 

It is, of course, legitimate to circum- 
vent the use of the word primitive by 
the use of other words appropriate to 
the context; one can for example speak 
of traditional sculpture of the Yoruba 
or of the Kwakiutl, even though “tradi 
tional art’ cannot be considered a suit 
able substitute for “primitive art.” 
remarks “Works of art 


are therefore distinguished from purely 


Haselbereet 


utilitarian objects by the aesthetic in 
tention.” How are we to distinguish this 
aesthetic intention when the maker of 
the object is not present, or when the 
specimen is already in the museum? Le 
Corbusier has taught us that suitability 
to purpose is an aesthetic quality, 
though museum ethnographers ought 
not to have needed the lesson. If the 
form of an object is pleasing, it can be 
treated as an object of art in European 
terms, but not necessarily in the terms 


This 


is comparable to a European artist's ad- 


of the society which produced it. 


miring a work of primitive art for the 
(ethnologically) wrong reasons. It is a 


permissible form of aesthetic apprecia 
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tion, though not of the most profitable 
kind. 

It is true that architecture and paint- 
ing are frequently ignored in studies of 
primitive art, presumably because most 
of these studies have been done on mu- 
seum collections, not in the field. Wall 
paintings and buildings are not easily 
collected for transfer to a museum, al- 
though it can sometimes be done. 

Haselberger says that “tourist art... 
should not be neglected by the art in 
vestigator,” and that “tourist art 
sometimes has aesthetic importance 
(Forman and Fagg, 1959).” 

The Afro-Portuguese ivories are very 
exceptional examples of tourist art, 
which usually even at its best is more 
valuable as an example of craftsman 
ship than of art. At best the execution 
is good, but there is usually no original- 
ity either of expression of emotion, or 
of conception of the subject. This is be- 
cause it is made, not to please the 
makers traditional 
culture, but to please the tourist with 
his own standards which are entirely it 


within their own 


relevant to the maker's situation. Tour- 
ist art is thus more important as a 
phenomenon of culture contact, than as 
art. The harmony of European forms 
treated in an African manner which 
characterizes the Afro-Portuguese ivo- 
ries is occasionally still found in works 
commissioned by Europeans from a tra- 
is left 
completely free to execute the work in 
his own way and is not shown pictures 
of European works he is intended to 
copy. In such a case the artist needs suf 
ficient freedom to create the work as if 
it were intended for use in his own 


ditional artist, when the artist 


cultural setting, and this sets it aside 
from true tourist art, which I take to be 
objects made on speculation, for future 
sale, and intended to appeal to the (usu- 
allv bad) taste of the tourist. 
“Ethnological peoples today seldom 
have the means or desire to preserve the 
art of their past.” One wonders whether 
they ever did have the means or the de 
\frica carved 
masks are permitted to rot after being 
used only once: indeed, in some cases 
that they 
should do so. Among the Yoruba, cary 


sire. In many parts of 


it is considered essential 
ings such as verandah posts and shrine 
figures were not preserved but replaced 
when they decaved, and the new cary 
ings were considered to be the old ones, 
even when they were appallingly bad 
copies. Occasionally carvings were cared 
for, especially twin figures (7bej?), not 
for aesthetic but for religious reasons. 

The problem of satisfactory photo- 
graphic recording of art in the field is 
indeed very important. “Photographs 
should show the object as it ordinarily 
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appears,” but many objects are kept in 
near darkness, and photographs of ob 
jects in normal surroundings can often 
be extremely unenlightening. At the 
same time over-dramatic lighting needs 
to be avoided since even if it does not 
“show qualities that in reality do not lie 
within the object,” it does emphasize 
the photographer's interpretation of 
the object. The middle way between a 
flat, uninteresting, uninformative pho 
tograph and a dramatic, startling, but 
misleading photograph is often hard to 
find. The that the 
camera Cannot lie, but to persuade it to 
tell the truth. 


dithculty is not 


\rt for art’s sake is probably an im 
portant element in all great art. If the 
art object is intended for utilitarian 
ritual, educational, commercial or social 
purposes, a lower standard than the best 
would be sufficient, but the good artist 
surpasses the “good enough” standard 
chiefly for his own satisfaction as an 
artist. The finest cave paintings of the 
Upper Palaeolithic seem to have satis 
fied the artists in this wav. 

“A description of the use and purpose 
of art objects can help determine the 
time and place of their manufacture.” 
This is true where the objects are still 
in their primary social setting, but in the 
case of one of the most important 
groups of art objects in Africa, namely 
those of Ife, the present use and purpose 
are quite clearly unrelated to the origi 
nal use and purpose (cf. Murray and 
Willett 1958: Willett 1960). Moreover, 
in the case of excavated art objects, we 
mav be able to discover the time and 
place of their manufacture, but not be 
able to establish their use and purpose. 

In interpreting the content of primi 
tive art, oral sources collected at the 
same time as the object itself are more 
important than the written accounts of 
similar pieces. The process which Hasel 
berger describes reads like a technique 
of investigating undocumented speci 
mens in museum collections, which 
have a secondary value in comparison 
with well-documented specimens col 
lected in the field. In publications de 
scribing art objects this distinction 
should be made, so that secondary evi 
dence may not be mistaken for primary, 
and so that erroneous interpretations 
may not be indefinitely proliferated. 
The content of two art objects repre 
senting similar forms may not be iden 
tical. Figures of men on horseback ap- 
pear in Yoruba shrines to many gods 
because one is recorded in the literature 
as representing a worshipper of a par 
ticular god, it does not by any means 
follow that other carvings of the same 
kind have this same meaning. 

I wonder how valuable these opposed 
pairs listed on p. 346 are in the study of 
ethnological art. Are they not perhaps 
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comprised in Fagg’s remark “The prog 
ress made by our art critics in develop- 
ing verbal techniques to match the non- 
verbal arts of their own culture holds 
out little hope indeed most of 
those who have written trom an aes 
thetic point of view on African sculp 
ture have succeeded only in interposing 
an opaque screen of largely irrelevant 
verbiage between it and the student” 
(Elisofon and Fagg 1958a:25)? For ex 
ample, the concept of frontality and 
space-depth seems to me to be irrelevant 
in primitive art. If an object is intended 
to be seen frontally it will be essentially 
two-dimensional—e.g. a piece of cloth, a 
painted wall, a carved door. If it is 
sculptured in the round it may not be 
intended to be viewed from all possible 
angles (particularly from the back), but 
it will not be intended to be seen from 
only one view-point. ‘The doors carved 
by the Yoruba Olowe of Ise, Ekiti (a 
pair in the British Museum are illus 
trated in Joyce and Braunholtz 1925, 
Plate XV), show a remarkable blending 
of both these concepts, for although ar 
ranged as a two-dimensional pattern 
the individual elements need to be seen 
from many angles to be appreciated, fon 
most of his figures lean out from the 
door and are carved in the round. On a 
door at the palace in Ilesha he has 
carved a palm wine tapster climbing a 
palm tree which grows out clear of the 
door! There are other cases where works 
by the one hand and therefore in the 
same tribal style may show either fron 
tality or space-depth, e.g. Bamgboye, 
the carver of the Epa mask illustrated 
on Plate XV of Fagg 1960, also carves 
flat decorative trays. 

It is rarely in primitive art that we 
have any independent evidence to show 
whether an object belongs to the begin 
ning, the climax, or the end of a devel 
opment; whether it is a pioneering, a 
mature, or a late work of a particular 
style. This is possible in the early higher 
civilizations, when works of art were 
made in durable materials. It is possible 
in the case of Benin, but here it has to 
be based on assumptions and internal 
evidence rather than on proven inde 
pendent facts. The few Yoruba pieces at 
Ulm, collected before 1650, seem to be 
no different in style from those of three 
centuries later; yet we rarely have such 
early examples of art in perishable ma 
terials, and our study of development 
has to be restricted to the last 5 or 10 
decades, during which usually only a 
decline can be observed. On the other 
hand it is sometimes possible to estab 
lish stages in the development of the 
style of an individual artist, though 
more difficult 


than one would expect. The artist often 


even this is sometimes 


cannot remember when he made a 


piece, and sometimes cannot recognize 


his own work, or will claim, as his own 
work by another hand. On one occasion 
I got three apprentice carvers who were 
working under a Yoruba master carver 
to group together the pieces which each 
of them had carved so that I might find 
out whether they had yet developed 
styles of their own. They had, and I was 
able, much to their surprise, to point 
out pieces which they themselves had 
attributed to the wrong carver. Yet 
these carvings had been made during 
the few weeks immediately preceding 
my visit. 

Anthropologists have been pained by 
the use which well-intentioned psychol 
ogists have made of their data. Let us 
not treat them in the same way. There 
is a very great danger in amateurism in 
Hasel 
berger remarks that psychological “re 


psychological — interpretation. 
search is in such flux that we must time 
and again adapt ourselves to the latest 
position.” Surely then, if psychology 
and psychoanalysis are to contribute to 
the study of primitive art, it is better 
that the work should be done by pro 
fessionally trained psychologists. Most 
field 
would be severely handicapped if they 
had to 
around in their loads! 


ethnographers working in the 


carry a psychiatrist’s couch 

It would be interesting if Haselberger 
would explain her statement that “to 
day painting—an art introduced only 30 
years ago—best represents the artistic 
abilities of the African Negro.” It would 
appear by this that she means the Euro 
pean kind of painting taught in schools 
with oil and water-colours on Canvas o1 
paper. Is not this a thing apart from 
ethnological art, and strictly a phenom 
enon of European art? Such Nigerian 
Ben and Felix 
Idubor have their place in European 
art-history not strictly in the history of 
traditional African art, for such tradi 
tional elements as appear in their sculp 


artists as Enwonwu 


tures or paintings are used in the same 
wav as Picasso and Matisse used them 
when African art was first revealed to 
valid use. but one divorced 
from African tradition. 

“This so-called Nok Culture” 


so-called?) is not represented in’ any 


them—a 
(why 


European museum unless by plaster 
casts. I can find no statement in the 
original (Elisoton 
1958a) which could have given this im 


edition and Fagg 
pression. 

“The ceramic finds noted by David 
son” may serve to date the cultures of 
Benin and Yorubaland, but not to date 
the art objects themselves, unless, as 
seems highly unlikely, the waste moulds 
of bronzes are found at the casting sites 
in association with domestic pottery. 
These moulds are extremely friable in 
all the modern bronze-casting I have 
seen in Africa and would almost cer 
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tainly disintegrate rapidly and disap 
pear from the archaeological record. 
(Ife, N igerla, 8.3.61] 


Reply 


By Herta ELASELBERGER 


I am content that my impertect and 
risky attempt to call attention to prob- 
lems of method in the field of ethnolog 
ical art has brought a response from my 
more competent colleagues. 1 am grate 
ful for the corrections of errors offered 
by several authorities, and was particu 
larly satisfied with the interesting com- 
ments by Blackwood, Carpenter, B. and 
W. Fagg, 


aS 


Inverarity, 
Klausen, Sierksma, Walton, and others, 


Fenton, Fraser, 
which widened the area covered by this 


article) by introducing information 
about little-known peoples and geo 
graphical areas, as well as valuable new 
The tentative attempts by Alt 


man and Vandenhoute to develop thei 


ideas 


own interesting ideas on methods of art 
investigation among ethnological peo 
ples go far beyond what one would ex 
pect from a simple comment, and speak 
for themselves. Lacking time, I cannot 
comment in detail on all the points that 
have shall this 
reply to those that follow: 


been raised, but limit 
1. The terms primitive, tribal, tradi 


folk, 


popular art are, as Anati and other com 


tional, native, and 


indigenous, 
mentators state, good terms for describ 
ing specific kinds of art, when they are 
properly used. But none of them exactly 
circumscribes the art-area under discus 
here. Most of the 
disagree with the expression “ethnologi 
cal art.” 


sion commentators 
I am well aware that this term 
is anemic, and that it may be etymolog 
ically and grammatically unsound; but 
I cannot see that any of the newly pro 
posed terms, such as “pre-industrial” on 
tribal” art are 
convincing. For this reason, I think it 
best to 


“non-European more 


stand by “ethnological art.” 
(May I parenthetically tell my friend 
W. Fagg that I am alone responsible 
for this term; Gerbrands {1950] speaks 
of “non-European art.”) 

But my sympathies are with those 
who, like Altman, La 
vachery, Lommel, and Sierksma, are of 


commentators 


the opinion that we already possess so 
many data on art styles among ethno 
logical peoples that we no longer need 
a common name for this art-area, even 
as a working term. Their view will ce1 
tainly prove to be correct within a few 
years. 

2. The definition of art given on p 
42 was simplified and was not in 
tended to be definitive. But who can, as 


some commentators wished me to, give 
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a perfect definition of “art” in a few 
sentences? 

3. 1 am very grateful to Walton for 
his citing some of the authors who are 
working on traditional African architec 
ture. As I Mr. O. 
Davies, of Legon University College, 


have learned from 
Ghana, and as B. Fagg noted in his com- 
ment, an architect, M. Z. R. Dmochow- 
ski, is studying traditional architecture 
in Nigeria. Moreover, the Vernacular 
\rchitecture Group, whose work was 
exhibited at the Paris Congress of An- 
thropological and Ethnological Sciences 
in 1960, does much work in this field. 
Nevertheless, I maintain that research 
on the architecture of non-literate peo- 
ples is insufficient and often unsatisfac 
tory. 

!. I agree with Klausen and Vanden 
houte that there is a very urgent need 
for a set of well-defined terms and clari 
fying definitions that will allow us to 
discuss aesthetics, art, and style without 
too much misunderstanding. However, 
I think that this terminology is a task 
for the student of philosophy rather 
than for an anthropologist. 

5. Nooteboom argues that the pieces 
of finest quality among objects of eth 
nological art are those whose “content” 
reflects in the highest degree the total 
conception of the people’s culture and 
universe. But frequently a paddle or a 
comb will be found to be a better and 
more important piece of work than an 
image representing the paramount god 
of the group. 

6. Klausen objects to the term “‘style 
criticism.” To me, however, form-anal 


ysis and. stvyle-criticism seem 
mous. Style-criticism, used as a method 


by an 


svnony 
art-historian, is value 
oriented and means simply “analysis of 
style.” I must disagree with Klausen 
and other anthropologists who believe 


never 


that art historians do not separate pure 
description of an art object from value 
judgment. The first thing learned, at 
least at Vienna University, by a student 
of art history (which is simply an his- 
torical that he must 
lutely abstain from any value judgment. 
Such judgments are left to the philos- 
ophers and the art critics. 

7. Archey 


science) is abso- 


cites monuments of Oce 
anic art, e.g. Maori palisade and gate- 
way statues and the well-known stone 
statues from Easter Island, which he re 
gards as examples of “optical concep- 
as explained on p. 358. The 


question is whether there really is an 


tion,” 


‘optical conception” in these statues, or 
whether their great size only gives the 
impression of such a conception. In any 
case, the problem needs further investi 
gation. 


8. In the section “History of African 
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Art,” my concern was to illustrate my 
assumption that it is already possible to 
write the history of art among ethnolog- 
ical peoples; I did not intend to give 
new data about African art history. 

Io all those who wish to do field re 
search on art during the next years, I 
can recommend Nigeria as a tortunate 
country where 2 number of valuable art 
traditions seem to have remained intact, 
if I correctly interpret the comments of 
those who are authorities on Nigerian 
tribal arts. 

Finally, I hope that this article has 
stimulated discussion of the methods of 
ethnological art-investigation, and that 
one of the authorities in this field—per- 
haps Vandenhoute—will soon present 
us with an adequate method for the 
study of art in the field of anthropology. 
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Research Reports 


The New Fossil Sites at Langebaanweg 

(South Africa) ' 

Despite the comparatively — large 
unount of information on palaeoan- 
thropology emanating from Africa in re 
cent years, there are large gaps in our 
knowledge concerning the hominid se- 
quence during the earlier two-thirds of 
the Quaternary Furthermore, 


the available evidence contains many 


Period. 


problems of interpretation and pre 
sents many difficulties concerning dat- 
ing and establishing the correct se 
quence of events. In particular, the 
lack of accurate geological and climatic 
interpretation, with the consequent dil 
ficulty of analysing the faunal data, 
prevents adequate comparisons — be- 
tween Quaternary sites in Africa. Con 
fusion is confounded, not only by the 
veneralized application of the appar 
unsound East) African 
(Cooke 1957; Bishop 
1958; Flint, 1959a, b) to other parts of 


ently climatic 


nomenclature 


\frica where no climatic correlation is 
established, but also by the unwat 


ranted (in the present state of our 
knowledge) usage of European termi 
nology—for example “Villafranchian” 
by Howell (1959)—for Southern Afri 
can periods when no direct compari- 
sons with European deposits are tena 
ble. 
Fossilized 


Middle 
previously 


Stone 
been 


teeth and 
\ee artefacts had 
known from the Langebaan area. En 
quiries concerning the presence of fos 
sils at the commercially-worked phos 
phate deposits at Langebaanweg, made 
at intervals from 1955 to 1957 by the 
author, had 
from an unco-operative manager. In 
1958, while on a visit to the Port Eliza- 
beth Museum, I was presented with a 


drawn negative replies 


heavily fossilized tortoise carapace filled 
with a solid phosphatic deposit. My in- 
terest was stimulated when I was told 
that it had originally been found in a 
quarry near Langebaan, about 80 miles 
(128 km.) north-west of Cape Town 
(Fig. 1), and not far from the Elands 
fontein (Hopefield) fossil site. 

Shortly after, on my next field trip 
to the Elandsfontein site, I was accom 
panied by Dr. D. A. Hooijer of the 
Leiden Museum of Natural History and 
by Dr. A. W. Crompton of the South 
\frican Museum, Cape Town. We pro 


The author expresses his gratitude to 
the African Metals Corporation Ltd. for 
their continued co-operation and permis 
sion to carry out research at the sites; to 
Dr. A. Fuller and Mr. D. Needham for 
helpful discussions; and to the South 
African Council for Scientific and Indus 
trial Research and the Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for Anthropological Research Inc., 
New York, for financial assistance. 
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ceeded 14 miles (22 km.) beyond Hope- 
field to the Langebaanweg Phosphate 
Quarries (composed essentially — of 
“Baard’s Quarry” and “Varswater,” 
straddling the farm “Langberg’’), 
which are being worked by the African 
Metals Corporation and which are only 
10 miles (16 km.) north-north-west of 
the Elandsfontein site. No one there 
remembered the tortoise specimen, but 
the new foreman told me that in a 
small glass case in his office he had a 
number of “pretty’” phosphate stones 
of unusual shape and also a few bones 
from the quarries. The first “stone” 
shown to us was a fragment of a molar 
of a Stegolophodon, the only other de- 
scribed specimen of which originated 
from Cyrenaica, some 5,000 
(8,000 km.) to the north. 


miles 


Geology 


The Langebaanweg sites, like the 
open sites at Elandsfontein, are situ- 
ated in the vast Sandveld. The forme: 
are 150-200 feet (46-62 metres) above 
sea level. The geology of the 3—1 square 
miles of potentially fossiliferous de 
posits at Langenbaanweg is not easy to 
interpret, because so little is known of 
the Quaternary geology of the whole 
Cape Province. ‘Trenches will soon be 
dug so as to determine the exact rela- 
tionships of the deposits (vide infra). 
Furthermore, excavations now being 
made at “Elandsfontein” (in collabora- 
tion with Mr. R. R. Inskeep of the 
Archaeology Department, University of 
Cape Town) are producing results 
which answer some of the vital ques 
tions concerning the local Quaternary. 
Dr. A. Fuller and Mr. D. Needham of 
the Geology Department of the Univer- 
sity of Cape Town have accompanied 
me to the sites on a few occasions, and 
Dr. Fuller has provided some_ brief 
notes (incorporated below) on geologi- 
cal formations in the Langebaan area 
in general. 

Rather distinctive layers and forma- 
tions have been observed at the various 
pits and boreholes dug for commercial 
purposes. Quite the most striking fea- 
ture is a peculiar clayey sand from 
which many of the fossils have derived, 
and which is in places related to small 
peat-like deposits. 
tremely 


This clay is ex- 
unusual for the Sandveld. It 
may indicate previous local swampy 
and marshy conditions and may also 
suggest that the old sands containing 
phosphate are not of the Sandveld type. 

Ihe surface sand, possibly wind- 
blown, forms a discontinuous cover of 
! or 5 feet. which reaches about 10 feet 
in a few places. Below this is a cal- 
crete (or caliche or surface limestone) 
of the Dorcasia type, such as occurs 
on the calcrete dunes at “Elands- 
fontein” and at Saldanha Bay. The dis- 


tribution of the caliche is patchy, and 
it is considerably stripped by erosion. 
Bones have been found in this caliche, 
too (vide infra). Underneath this, in 
places, is a varying amount of ferricrete 
which overlies and is younger than the 
phosphates and phosphatized fossils. 
‘The phosphocrete is a hard, compact 
mass Of phosphatized sand consisting 
of sand grains which have been ce- 
mented and partially corroded by an 
amorphous calcium phosphate cement. 
It overlies the phosphatized nodular 
sands, sandy clays, and clayey sand. The 
phosphocrete and nodular phosphatic 
sands represent replacement of older 
shelly sands by phosphatic solutions, 
the phosphate of which may be derived 
from guano. 


It is suggested that the sequence of events 
may be as follows: 


1. Deposition of shelly sand with variable 
clay content, the origin of which is 
unknown. 

2. Bone accumulation, perhaps followed 
by a sea invasion and regression. 

3. Formation of calcrete during an arid 
episode. 


{. Phosphatisation by replacement of car 
bonates. 

5. Erosion causing removal of much of the 
calcrete cover and exposure or near 
exposure to the surface of phosphocrete 
and nodular phosphate sands. 

6. Ferruginisation of surface deposits by 


precipitation of hydrous iron oxides at 
the water table, leading to formation of 
ferricrete. 

7. Introduction of discontinuous cover of 
probably windblown) sand. 


FA 
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Fic. 1. Map showing situation of 


fossil sites at the farm Elandsfon- 
tein and at Langebaanweg. 
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It is reputed that small coal deposits 
have been located at about the 100- 
foot depth, but there is very little evi- 
dence for this discovery, which if true 
would be of great significance. How 
ever, these “coal” deposits may possibly 
be ferric sulphides, the presence ol 
which has been demonstrated in nearby 
borehole samples from about the same 
depth. Adjacent quarries also appear to 
provide evidence of collapsed limestone 
caves; but these have not been investi- 
gated, although the workmen report 
that bones have been recovered from 
these areas. Unfortunately, hundreds of 
bones had gone through the grinders 
prior to my arrival at the sites. 


Fossils 


Most of the specimens collected to 
date derive from Baard’s Quarry, but 
a number have been retrieved from the 
quarry “Varswater,” which is in_ the 
same area, about one mile south-west. 


Baard’s Quarry and the fossil-bearing 
J g 


pits at “Varswater” are about 1.5 miles 
(2.4 km.) apart, and the appearance of 
their geological sections differ quite 
markedly. In one pit sunk on “Vars 


water’, fragments of almost complete 


Sivatherium  olduvaiense  horn-cores 
and skull have been recovered at about 
20 feet (6 metres) below the surface in 
the limestone, which in this area ex 
tends down beyond 40 feet. In another 
pit approximately 20 yards (18 metres) 
away, a large number of sharks’ teeth 
have been found at a depth of 37 teet. 
This may indicate that at one period 
(see the sequence of events above) the 
sea in Saldanha Bay may have reacned 
this area, either directly or via the la 


goon. Canines of a seal (cf. Arcto 


cephalus) have also recently 


been r¢ 
covered at Baard’s Quarry. 

\ remarkable feature of the material 
is the highly fragmented nature of the 
fossil specimens. The reasons tor this 
are not vet apparent. 

The first stegolophodont specimen 
comprises the last two ridges of a right 
upper molar, and it typically presents 
a peculiar blending of mastodont and 
features 


stegodont (Singer and 


Hooier 1958). It is not 


possible to 
state the serial position of this spect 
men definitely, but because of the stage 
of wear and the absence of a posterior 
pressure mark it 1s considered probable 
that it is a last molar, M*. 

The stegolophodonts represent the 
most primitive Stegodontinae. In the 
Indian Siwaliks the single genus Stego 
lophodon from the Chinyji 
through the Dhok Pathan and the Vat 
rot into the Pinjor, i.e., Lower Pliocene 


ranges 


to Lower Pleistocene. It also occurs in 


the Lower Pleistocene of Borneo and 
the genus has been recorded by Petroc 


chi from Sahabi in Cyrenaica. In 1941 
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he attributed the fauna there to the 
?Miocene, while in 1943 he included it 
in the Pliocene. Hopwood and Holly- 
field (1954) refer the same material to 
Lower 


the  ?Pliocene. Pleistocene 


molars from East Africa, described as 
Archidiskodon planifrons nyanzea by 
MacInnes (1952), have been regarded 
by Arambourg (1948) as probably be- 
longing to Stegolophodon; but the 
specimens resemble primitive archidis 
kodont molars so closely as to make it 
highly improbable that they represent 
a stegolophodont. 

While working in the British Mu- 
seum of Natural History last summer, 
I checked through some material from 
the Kaiso Beds in the Belgian Congo. 
I identified one specimen (No. 490) 
from the Lowest kaiso Beds as being 
not only a Stegolophodon molar frag- 
ment but also very similar to the Lange 
baanweg specimen. ‘The Kaiso fauna 
and geology in general present a com 
plex picture. Of the three sedimentary 
stages described, the lower half is con 
sidered to be Lower Pleistocene and the 
upper half, carly Middle Pleistocene. 

During the past few months, further 
fragmented dental remains of Stegolo 
phodon have been recovered; in addi 
tion, portions of teeth of Stegodon Sp- 
and Archidiskodon sp. have also been 
Baard’s 


postcranial re 


found in the same locality at 
Quarry. Fragmented 
mains of these extinct primitive ele 
phants and a portion ob a tusk, prob 
ably that of a stegodont, have also been 
discovered. By the rather doubtful 
method of appraising the type of fos 
silization, it would seem that the stego 
belongs to the 


dont heavily 


phosphatized “layer” as the stegolopho 


same 
donts, and that the archidiskodont 
derives from the upper, more calcret 
laver. A molar 
found recently in this locality is tenta 


small fragment ot a 
tively diagnosed as belonging to Palaco 
loxodon sp. Uhis becomes significant in 
the light of the fact that at Elandsfon 
tein the majority of fossil elephant re 
mains have close afhnity with Palaco 
loxodon recki (Singer 1957), while at 


least one tooth is an = archidiskodont 
(see also below). 

It is not intended to pursue at any 
ereat leneth a discussion on the vari 
ous fossil deposits in Africa and thei 
relationships to each other. This will 
be attempted in a more detailed paper 
on the faunal remains. It is enough to 
say that Cooke, in his review (1957) of 
the Quaternary environments in’ East 
ern and Southern Africa, placed great 
emphasis on the presence o1 absence 
in the various faunal collections of one 
or more of the first three elephant 
genera mentioned would 
seem that together they typify part of 


Faunal Stage | of Leakey (1951); but 


above. It 


one should keep in mind a_ possible 
overlap into Stage 2—Stage | represent 
ing the East African Kageran, and Stage 
2 the East African Kamasian (as defined 
at present). 

It would seem preferable not to use 
the East African pluvial terminology, 
partly because Leakey’s climatic evi 
dence is decidedly inconclusive, and 
mainly because there are no real means 
of direct comparison between South 
and East African geological and cli 
matic conditions (Singer 1957; Bishop 
1958; Cooke 1957; Flint 1959a,_ b), 
However, one can justifiably compare 
some of the faunal relationships, and 
it would seem that as the Elandsfontein 
fauna (Singer and 1960) falls 
broadly into the period occupied by 
Bed IV at Olduvai, then the Lange 
baanweg stegolophodont-stegodont de 
posits must be included in Bed TI, and 
may also be equated with the Swart 
krans-Kromdraai complex of the Trans 
vaal, as_ well 


Boné 


with — the 
earlier fauna in the younger gravels ol 
the Vaal River. 

The Langebaanweg 
tion * 


as possibly 


faunal collec 


also includes a new 


form. of 
rhinoceros; Equus; a talus of Stvather 
tum olduvaiense; antelopes cl. Oreo 
tragus, cf. Damaliscus, and cl. Redunca; 
a large buffalo cl. Homotoceras; and a 
tortoise. Most of these forms are derived 
from the upper limestone deposits. “The 
Sivathere talus, the rhinoceros, and 
some of the equid specimens may be 
from a somewhat lower, more heavily 
phosphatized laver. The later faunal 
forms are all represented in the Elands 
(Hopefield) which 
vielded the Saldanha skull and Caps 
Coastal 


fontein deposits 


variation of the Fauresmith 
artefacts (Singer 1954; Singer and Craw 
ford 1958). It thus appears that the 
upper phoscrete and calerete layers as 
well as the clayey deposits, containing 
these typically late Middle Pleistocen¢ 
to carly Upper Pleistocene forms, may 
eventually be equated with what [ pre 
fer to call the Hopefield Period, while 
the stegolophodont-stegodont-archidis 
kodont complex derives from an earlien 
period, 1.c., Lower 
Middle Pleistocene. 


Phe evidence from these new faunal 


Pleistocene to late 


discoveries, as well as the increasing 


data on the extensive Elandstontein 


fauna, indicates very strongly that a 


portion of the fauna of the australopi 
thecine period, both at Limeworks Cave 
(Makapan Valley) and at Sterkfontein, 


Subsequent to this paper's having been 
submitted to the Editor, a series of new 
discoveries were made. The most significant 
fossil forms diagnosed are: 2 milk upper 
molars of Hipparion (? Stylohipparion); in 
cisors of Hippopotamus sp.; lower molar of 
Hyaena brunnea 


These specimens derive 
from 


“C” Quarry at Varswater. 
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must extend well back into the South 
\frican Lower Pleistocene. 

Che only hominid evidence thus far 
is one small, non-specific, manufactured 
stone flake of uncertain horizon. It is 
apparent that if hominid skeletal re- 
mains are found in the stegolophodont 
beds, they will certainly be a most in- 
teresting and important early link in 
Man’s evolutionary sequence. 


Conclusion 

The Langebaanweg phosphate beds 
provide vital evidence in connection 
with the earlier half of the Pleistocene 
Period. We believe that analysis of the 
evidence available will provide us with 
answers to some of the major problems 
concerning the climate and ecology of 
early man at this period. ‘Taken 
eecther with the Elandsfontein material, 


to- 


these beds provide a fine series of evo 

lutionary events covering a large por- 

tion of the problematical South African 

Pleistocene Period. 

Reported by RONALD SINGER 
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A New Site with the Remarkable 
Parpall6-type Solutrean Points 

When in 1930 I discovered tanged 
and barbed points in an undisturbed 
Upper Solutrean level at Parpallé cave 
(Gandia, Valencia, Spain), 1 was the 
first and most surprised. Similar finds 
had been made by Siret without being 
noticed by 
them at 


and later we found 


several other 


him 
sites In eastern 
and southeastern Spain, always showing 
the same type of point in the same 
chronological position. Although I have 
been writing and lecturing about these 
points and the problems they present 
for 30 years, they have been neglected 
by many European scholars, as if the 
find were an abnormal one or had been 
misinterpreted. In the Mallaetas cave 
(Barig, Valencia), we found a level with 
this type of point, which we refrained 
from excavating in order to have a test 
site, where we planned some day to or- 
ganize an excavation in the presence of 
scholars from several countries. 

\ new site, richer than the Mallaetas 
cave, and, I believe, even richer than 
the Parpallé levels, has been discovered 
during our third season of excavations 
at the Cueva Velez 
Blanco (Almeria province). The first 


de Ambrosio in 


two excavations at this site were made 


sah 


possible by aid given us by the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research. The third excavation has 
been undertaken by the Servicio de In- 
vestigaciones Arqueoldgicas de la Dipu- 
tacion Provincial de Barcelona, subsi- 
dized by the Wenner-Gren Foundation. 
The excavation was directed on the 
spot by my collaborator, Dr. E. Ripoll, 
with our pupil Re. Martin and several 
younger students. Access to the site is 
difficult, and the cave presents certain 
difficulties because of the great quantity 
of stones fallen on the gisement. The 
Solutrean levels were reached during 
the last season, in November 1960. In 
the Upper Solutrean horizon appeared 
a beautiful series of “Parpallé” points, 
associated with the well-known pointes 
a cran of Gravettian derivation (Breuil 
published the first description of one in 
1912, from the same site), and the classi- 
cal leaf-points of the normal Solutrean. 
The publication of the first photo- 
graph taken of these points may be of 
interest to all prehistorians interested 
in the problem of this most enigmatic 
industry, whose manifestations are 
now known to occur from the extreme 
south of Africa in an immense arc all 
the way to southern South America. In 
any case, we are sure that the distribu- 
tion of this type of point extends over 
a large area of eastern and southern 
Spain. We have suggestions of its pres- 
ence in a cave near Malaga, in the ter- 
races of Manzanares, and it is possible 
even that it extends to southern France. 
Its relation to the Moroc- 
can the Aterian is a much 
debated problem, and we should first 
achieve a consensus about its appear- 
ance and significance in the Upper Pa- 
laeolithic sequence of Western Europe. 
Reported by L. Pericot-Garcia 
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“Parpallo” points from the Upper Solutrean Level at Cueva de 


(Velez Blanco, Almeria, Spain). 
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Fic. 


1. View from G. Tagam, one of 


the hundreds of volcanic hills in the 
Dajo country in Southern Darfur, 
northeast of Nyala. 


Fic. 2. Two red horses painted in 
expressive style under a shelter on 
G. Tagam. 


Fic. 3. Red horse 


of G. 
tail of fig. 2). 


ROCK PAINTINGS IN 


Although my expedition to the Cen- 
tral Sudan in 1958-59, supported by 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation for An- 
thropological devoted 
primarily to the study of the languages 
of Darfur and Wadai, and especially to 
the dialect cluster of the Dajo language, 
I took the opportunity to investigate a 
number of hills for the possible exist- 
ence of rock paintings.’ 

The Dajo Hills, between 25 and 25.15 
L and 12 and 12.20 B., do not exceed 
a height of 800 m. They form the south- 
eastern foothills of the volcanic Gebel 
Marra massif. While living with the 


Research, was 
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Tagam (de- 


THE SUDAN 


Fininge-group of the Dajo, who are set 
tled northeast of Nyala in Southern 
Darfur, we took a two-weeks journey 
by horse through this area.” We climbed 
a great these hills, even 
tually discovering 14 sites with hun 


number of 


dreds of drawings and paintings in 
black and red. No engravings have been 
found. The names of the hills with rock 
pictures are: Gebel Tagam, G. Tegela 
sorbore, G. Adilnjong, G. Omore, G. 
Lunya, G. Sudugu, Nyanje Mortuge, G. 
Kikong, G. Salbagata, G. Findigelu, and 
G. Kujungu. 

[he pictures may be divided into 2 


ete ~tRe 
Sogn Cas CoE 
ge ee OF 


* 


groups (Bilderkreise) according to the 
subjects represented: (1) a group com 
posed of wild animals (elephants, gi 
raffe, wildcats or leopards, antelope o1 
gazelles), and (2) a group with domesti 
with or 
without riders and foot-soldiers. In nei 


cated horses (rarely camels), 
ther group is the manner of represent 
ing the subjects uniform. The black 
elephant and the giraffe on Nyanje 
Mortuge, for instance, are portrayed in 
a naturalistic The red horses ol 
G. Tagam are highly artistic (with ex 
pression istic 


Way. 


tendencies), whereas the 
antelope of G. Arkanyaka is only very 
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Fic. 5. A detail of Fig. 4. Notice the 


basic difference in style between 


these horses and those of Fig. 2. 


Fic. 6. The black 
and rider on Nyanje Mortuge. ‘This 


“Bornu” horse 
is the only representation of a hors« 
with wadded armour, a trait which 
is still 


danese peoples (Ful, etc.). 


found amor several 


oO 
1s 


roughly outlined. The representation of 
the riders of G. Sudugu is also rather 
simple, although the figures are lifelike 
and expressive. 

No sound 


chronology for these pictures exists. “Phe 


base for establishing a 
age of those of the second group is lim 
ited by our historical knowledge that 
arrived in the 
Sudan at the end of the first millennium 
B.C* Whether the pictures of the first 
group are older cannot yet be deter 


the saddle-horse first 


mined. 
The importance of these pictures lies 
in the fact that their location is farther 
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Fic. 4. 


south than any vet discovered in the 


Sudan. Arkell has noted rock-painting 
sites in northern Darfur, but these pic 
tures differ considerably in form and 
Reported by 

HERRMANN JUNGRAITHMAYR 


subject. 


‘ Several elderly men among the Dajo had 
referred to Gebel Tagam as bearing paint- 
ings (Ar. tasdwir) in a shelter just below 
its top. A. J. Arkell, in his History of Darfur 
1200-1700 A.D., part 4, SNR 33, 2, p. 245), 
speaks of “rock paintings in the Daju hills.” 
He seems to have seen those of G. Tagam 
and G. Omore. As far as I know, however, 
he has not published anything on these 
finds 


Paintings on G. Sudugu. Horsemen armed with swords 
(Kreuzgriffschwerter) or spears fight against foot-soldiers with 
shields and spears. Large areas of the paintings have been 
washed away by water. 











* My special thanks are due my two com- 
panions, A. Jungraithmayr and O. R. Ort 
ner, who did their best to copy, photo- 
graph, and describe the sites. We are also 
much indebted to the Dajo Shertai (Sultan) 
Musa Abbo and his men, who accompanied 
us and often gave efficient assistance in dis 
covering the sites. 

Baumann, Thurnwald, and 
Westermann, Vélkerkunde von Afrika, p 
275 f. (Essen, 1940). 

‘A. J. Arkell, SNR 22, 1937. Those sites 
are Merbo, Gebel Sirgu, and Gharra Mur 
tenga. Further pictures have been found in 
the Tageru hills, at Zalat el Hammad, and 
near Karnoi. Cp. H. G. Balfour-Paul, His 
tory and Antiquities of Darfur, p. 5 (Kha 
toum, 1955) 


see, eg. 








More on Assyriology 


SINCE PUBLICATION of A. Leo Oppenheim’s “Assyriology—Why and How?” (CURRENT 


ANTHROPOLOGY 1960] 5-6:409-23), 


the following communication from I. M. 


Diakonoff was received by the Editor. Comments received after publication of a 
review article in CA are printed in subsequent issues, and the author of the original 
article is given an opportunity to reply, if he wishes. 


By I. M. DIAKONOFI 
This is a very stimulating article, 
written by an outstanding Assyriologist, 
and intended to give the interested lay 
men and the scholars in neighbouring 
fields a comprehensive picture of the 
present state of Assyriology, in regard 
to the sources available as well as to the 
achievements and perspectives of study. 
In his critical and somewhat pessimistic 
appraisal of the latter, Oppenheim also 
fives those who work in his own field 
abundant material for thought. This 
article shows that, beyond any shadow 
of doubt, Assyriology is at an impasse. 
It is characteristic that the article ap- 
peared in a journal that is not an As- 
syriological periodical; but the more is 
the shame for us Assvriologists. 
Assvriology, 


lems of the 


which deals with prob 
most ancient origins of 
human civilization, should have become 
one of the most interesting branches of 
historical science (in the broadest appli 
cation of the term), and should be of 
particular interest to the theory of his 
tory. Has it achieved this status, and 
what are the ways it could progress? 
These are the problems that this article 
poses for Assyriologists. 

In the first part of his paper, Oppen- 
heim characterizes the main groups of 
documents which have come down to us 
from Mesopotamian antiquity—“‘iter- 
ary” texts, administrative and legal rec- 
ords, letters, and royal ins¢ riptions. The 
author shows the possibilities for study 
that these sources have opened to schol 
ars, and notes the limitations of this 
material. Especially important, and un- 
doubtedly correct, is his emphasis of the 
fact that nearly all so-called “literary” 
compositions were, in reality, parts of a 
traditional corpus of texts, the copying 
of which was considered an essential 
part of the training of a scribe. A rich 
literature, mostly oral, but in part writ 
ten, must have flourished in Mesopota 
mia before the “canonization” of the cor- 
pus in the third quarter of the second 
millennium Bb. C., after which it con 
tained a parallel existence. The stand 
ardized character of this corpus screens 


the clashing ideological, chronological, 
and personal interests which must have 
existed in Mesopotamian society. 
However, it is difficult to agree with 
several apparently subjective assertions 
that Oppenheim makes. Thus, in the 
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extensive literature that preceded the 
canon we can easily discern traces of 
ideological and even political polemics: 
one may point out, as an example, the 
priestly “Legends” about the early Ak- 
kadian kings. If we cannot vet distin 
guish the different ideologies reflected 
in the canonical texts, this is largely be- 
cause Assyriologists do not know the 
history of Mesopotamian society, and 
have no notion of the development of 
social institutions and the conflicting 
human and class interests this called 
forth. There may be, and most probably 
are, allusions to this conflict in the 
canonical texts, but we fail to grasp 
them. Although historians of law and 
\ssvriologists working in the field of 
legal sources, have clarified many spe 
cific problems of legal institutions, with 
very few exceptions their studies have 
been limited to purely legal questions, 
ignoring the social conditions in which 
the legal concepts were born. The pic 
ture they draw is static, and no attempts 
are being made to trace the origin of 
legal institutions and their development 
from one period to another. This may 
at times lead to absurdities. Thus, an 
author may maintain that no private 
land-ownership existed in the third 
millennium, and at the same time show 
that private property was flourishing in 
the beginning of the second, without 
troubling to explain where the private 
property in land could possibly have 
originated. 

Here we come to the most important 
problem raised by Oppenheim’s article: 
the absence of synthesis, which consti- 
tutes the main defect of present-day As 
syriology in western countries. Oppen- 
heim correctly that “The 
battle for synthesis is the battle to be 
fought by the 
battle should be 


d’étre , 


maintains 


Assyriologist and_ this 
considered his raison 
even though it is a battle that 
can know no victorious outcome.” How- 
ever, I should drop this last reservation: 
the final absolute truth can never be 
reached by any science, and here As 
svriology is in the same position as his 
torical science in general; but relative 
truth comes ever closer to the absolute 
in the progress of human thought. Syn 
thesis in the field of the humanities is 
historv—in its broadest sense; and cul- 
tural anthropology, which Oppenheim 
invites to aid Assyriology, is also an his 


torical science. 


Oppenheim rightly stresses that “the 
scholarly journals in the field of As 
syriology contain mainly learned edi 
tions of individual texts if not frag 
ments, technical discussions of minutiae 
and of a selection of small-scale prob 
lems that happen to be the fashion of 
the day.”” One may add that even thes« 
minute problems are dealt with exclu 
sively from the philological standpoint; 
and even if historical, social and eco 
nomical problems are touched upon, we 
notice that the same person who sets 
up the highest standards for logical con 
struction in the philological field is apt 
to allow himself to be inexact, te: 
minologically loose, illogical, and naive 
as soon as he broaches historical and 
social issues. ‘Today, almost no Assyi 
iologist in the West can be termed a 
historian—if we use this term to denot 
a scholar who studies the objective laws 
of the history of man and human so 
cieties, rather than one who collects 
scattered facts of military and royal his 
tory or chronology, or “the clichés on 
which the historians of the last century 
thrived, such as migrations, dark ages, 
intermediary periods, etc.” 

The way out of the impasse, accord 
ing to Oppenheim, is collaboration with 
specialists in other fields. “Assyriology 
direly needs the understanding and sus 
tained co-operation of interested schol 
ars in economics, the social sciences and, 
above all, in cultural anthropology... .” 

\s a representative of the Assyriology 
of another part of the modern world, | 
may venture to mention that we in the 
USSR have understood this need in re 
spect to economics and social sciences: 
and, armed with a scientific economic 
theory, for about a quarter of a century 
have, with varying but steadily increas 
ing success, endeavoured to create a 
history of Mesopotamia. Ow 
Western colleagues have seemed so far 


social 


unaware of our efforts, but the appear 
ance of this article is a good omen. 

The Bibliographical Note at the end 
of Oppenheim’s article contains all the 
references that are important for non 
Assvriologists who wish to learn about 
modern research in the main fields of 
Assyriology. But, as is clear from what 
was said above, we cannot agree with 
his statement that, 


‘of course, social in 
stitutions remain practically un 
touched.” There are several Russian 
books and articles on slavery, the rural 
community, the temple and royal econ 
omy, etc. Another point on which we 
disagree with the author is his statement 
that “no scholarly 


euidebook is available for those inte 


informative and 


ested in the civilisations of Urartu, in 
the mountains of Armenia.” Such books 
as B. B. Piotrovsky’s, Tlistory and Cul 
ture of Urartu (Jerevan, 1944), or The 
Kingdom of Van (Moscow, 1960) and 
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Nairi-Urartu (Tbilisi, 1957) by G. A. 
Melikishvili, cannot be treated as non- 
existent simply because they are written 
in Russian. 


Institutions 


> The Insrirur p’Eruprs CEeNTRAFRI 
canes (L.E.C.), Brazzaville, Republic of 
the Congo, is one of the scientific re 
search centers built, equipped, and sup 
ported by the Ofhce de la Recherche 
Scientifique et 
(O.R.S.T.O.M.), 


canization§ for 


Pechnique Outre-Mer 
the official French or- 
scientific research in 
tropical areas. It includes a Department 
of Human Sciences, whose staff is com 
Marcel 
Soret (social anthropology), Pierre Ven- 
netier (human geography), and André 
Jacquot (linguistics). “The studies un- 
dertaken by members of the Depart 


posed of 3 research workers: 


ment are basic as well as practical; and 
the Department provides concrete solu- 
tions for problems proposed by official 
or private organizations. 

Since 1950, M. Soret has been con 
cerned with various problems: demo 
graphic conditions in the African sub- 
urbs of the main Congolese towns, and 
the formation of an African middle 
class; traditional ethnic and social struc 
tures and their evolution: and the codi 
fication of customs, in co-operation with 
the Council of Customs. One of his im- 
portant projects is the drawing of an 
ethnic map of Equatorial Africa (scale 
1:1,000,000). He also works on the his 
torv of the ancient kingdoms of Congo. 

P. Vennetier, who joined the staff in 
1958, is concerned with the problems 
caused by the expansion of towns due 
to immigration from the bush: and with 
problems of air, road, and river commu- 
nication in the northern part olf Congo. 
He also studies population and econ- 
omy in the coastal region (between the 
sea and the Mavombe range 

\. Jacquot, who has been in Brazza 
ville since 1956, has started a general 
linguistic survev in Gabon and Congo, 
gathering important data concerning 
the external characteristics and internal 
structure of most of the languages 
spoken in this area, with a view toward 
their classification. The general aim is 
to establish a detailed inventory of the 
vernacular languages, to classify the 
identified languages according to de 
fined typo-genetical criteria, and to 
study the languages which are given 
particular interest by their importance 
in intertribal relations or by their in- 
ternal structure. Since the completion 
of such a program would require many 
vears of work by a team of several lin 
guists, the present project is intended to 
show what should be done and to indi 
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cate the direction in which investiga- 
tions should be channeled. In spite of 
many difficulties (climate, bad roads, 
etc.) including lack of equipment (the 3 
members of the Department of Human 
Sciences sharing a 
number of 


vehicle), a 
investigations have been 
conducted since 1956. ‘These investiga 


single 


tions have been carried out in the greater 
part of Congo, except for the flooded 
forest area in the extreme northeast, 
where lack of funds and of appropriate 
means ol 
travel. 


transport have prevented 
Investigations in Gabon have 
been limited to the south. So far, the 
languages of some 60 tribes have been 
identified, and samples have been re 
corded by means of a standard ques 
tionnaire, which readily fits the struc 
ture of any particular language. The 
documents collected are 
Very 
been attained concerning the 
identification of the 


now being 


studied. interesting results have 
already 
idioms, 
their geographical localization, internal 
structure, and interrelationship. It will 
probably be possible to complete the 
survey in a short time. 


various 


As for the study of individual lan- 
guages, the main effort has been de 
voted to the Laadi language, spoken in 
the immediate neighborhood of Brazza 
ville by a large and dynamic tribe. Two 
other Congo languages, Bemba and Vili, 
have been periodically investigated in 
order to collect material for later use. 
Moreover, a study of the Sango lingua 
franca has been conducted in Bangui, 
at the request of the local authorities. 

The progress of research by members 
ol the Department, and the articles they 
have published, may be followed in the 
Bulletin de l'Institut d'Etudes Centra 
fricaines, appearing once or twice a 
year, which reports activities of the In 
stitute’s staff. 

Information supplied by A. Jacquot 
> Lhe Pactric Sctenriric INFORMA 
rlIoN CENTER was established at Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu 17, Hawati, in May 
1960, financed by a grant from the U.S. 
National Science Foundation. An addi 
tional grant was received from the U.S. 
Ofhice of Naval Research to make pos 
sible a special phase ol this project, in 
volving Pacific maps and air photo 
graphs. 

The purpose of the Center is to serve 
as a clearing-house for the exchange of 
information on geography, natural his 
torv, and the social sciences in the oce 
anic Pacific area (Polynesia. Micronesia, 
Melanesia, New Guinea, and closely re 
lated areas). In order to do this, the 
Center is (1) compiling a catalogue of 
persons who are working on or actively 
interested in these subjects and areas, 
and their specialities; (2) assembling 
bibliographic records, with abstracts of 


publications; (3) filing and indexing a 
considerable accumulation of separates 
of publications, clippings, manuscript 
records, statistics, maps, and _ photo- 
graphs, and seeking to acquire more 
material; and (4) studying methods for 
the rapid duplication of graphic mate- 
rials by microfilm and other means, to 
make possible their dissemination at the 
least needit 


possible cost to those 


ig 
them. 

In addition to its objective of helping 
to bring the serious inquirer into touch 
with appropriate authorities on the 
Pacific, the Center also hopes to be able 
to serve as a buffer and take some of the 
pressure off the specialist by furnishing 
answers and bibliographical references 
for questions that need not be referred 
to authorities. 

Che Center's area of primary interest 
corresponds closely to area “P” 
\ustralia) of the List of 
Current 


(less 
Associates in 
fApril, 1961}. 
The Center also gives attention to com- 
prehensive publications regarding such 
closely related areas as Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Taiwan, the Ryukyu _Is- 
lands, the northern portion of Aus- 
tralia, and adjacent parts of the main- 
land of Southeast Asia (largely in area 
“I.” and the southeast part of area “O”), 
and to the authors of such works. 
PaSIC would appreciate hearing 
from persons, working on any phase of 
man and his total environment in the 
oceanic Pacific and closely related areas, 
who are sympathetic with our program 
and objectives, or would like to make 
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any comments or suggestions about 
these.—E. H. Bryan, ]Rr., Manager. Pa- 
cific Scientific Information Center, 


Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu 
17, Hawaii, U.S.A. 


> Co-ordinating Committee for 
Standardization in Anthropometry 


During the VIth Session of the Inter- 
national Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences. which took 
place in Paris in August 1960, a work 
ing-group on standardization in an- 
thropometry met at the Musée de 
‘Homme to decide whether it would 
be opportune to revive the Commission 
for Standardization of Anthropological 
lechnique, established by the Congress 
at its first session in 1934, but no longer 
active. The International Committee 
for Standardization in Human Biology 
(ICSHB) had been founded in the 
meantime by G. A. Heuse. 

\ substantial debate revealed many 
unsolved problems in the field of an- 
thropometrical and non-metrical obser- 
vations and their codification. As a re- 
sult, the working-group proposed the 
establishment of a 5-member Co- 
ORDINATING COMMITTEE FoR STANDARDI- 
ZATION _ IN 


ANTHROPOMETRY which 
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would be in charge of the preparation 
and co-ordination of a programme to 
be carried out during the next years, in 
close connection with physical anthro 
pologists 

The Committee is to draw up an 
emergency programme and to request 
physical anthropologists to carry out 
tasks. 
will be established with 
proving 


certain definite Subcommittees 
a view to im- 
co-operation among research 
workers. The Committee will begin by 
studving the handbooks of anthropome 
try now in use, in order to show up 
divergences in technique and to elimi 
nate these if possible, or to find othe 
means of comparison. The Committee 
requests physical anthropologists who 
are engaged in teaching or are in charg¢ 
of a laboratory. or who have a keen in 
terest in this problem, to provide in 
formation about the techniques they 
use, to specify any changes o1 adapta 
tions thev mav have themselves intro 
duced, and to list the anthropometrical 
measurements thev consider fundamen 
tal in racial studies. 


The othcers of the Committee are: 


Prof. Marc-R 
stitut d’Anthropologie, 


Sauter, President: In 
Université de 

Geneve f4c, rue des Maraichers 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Dr. G. A. Heuse. 


ternational Institute of Human Biol 


Secretarv-General: In 


) 


ogy. 27 rue du Fg-St- Jacques, Paris 14, 
France. 
Prof. E. Breitinger, Vice-President: An 


thropologisches Institut der Univer 

sitat, Van Swietengasse 1. Vienna 9, 
Austria. 

Pr. J. Comas,. Vice-President: Instituto 
de Historia. Ciudad Universitaria 
México 20, D.F.. México. 

Prof. G. F. 
stitute of Ethnography of the Acad 
emy of Sciences of U.S.S.R., 1° Tshe 
remushkinskava N 19, Moscow B-36, 


SSR. 


Debetz, Vice-President: In 


> The NIGERIAN 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH, Ibadan, is the 
successor body to the West African In 
Social and Economic Re 


search. It is sponsored by the Nigerian 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAI 


stitute of 


Federal Government and the Univer 
sity College, Ibadan, with which it op 
erates in close association. Its functions 
are to conduct research in any of the 
various fields of economic and. social 
study and to provide a centre for inde 
pendent research workers in Nigeria. 
The Institute is managed by a Director, 
R. H. Barback 
Economics and 
the College 


Advisory 


who is the Professor of 
Social Studies 


with the assistance of an 


within 


Board whose members are 
drawn from various parts of Nigeria 
and various fields of activitv. The In 
stitute draws its revenue from the Ni 


gerian Government. 
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> An Institut 
ETHNOLOGY has been established at the 
University of Heidelberg, Germany, be- 
ginning with the 1960 summer semester, 
under the direction of Professor W. E. 
Muihlmann. Members of the statt are 
Drs. Hans Reimann, Ernst Wilhelm 
Miller, and Lorenz G. Loffler. Their 
fields of study include Industrial So 
ciology, Ethnology, and Cultural An 
thropology; their regional preferences 
are Africa and South 


FUR SOZIOLOGIE UND 


Asia, while their 
systematical preferences include soci 
ology of religion, nativistic movements, 
and the social psychology of national 
ism. The first publication of the In 
und Nattvismus: 
Studien zw Psychologie, 


stitut is Chiliasmus 
Soziologie und 
Kasuistik der 
wegungen, by W. E. 


historischen Umsturzbe 
MiihImann and 


( o-operators. 


Pm A new Srupy Cenrer FOR CULTURAL 
RESEARCH has been founded at Freiburg 
i. Br., Germany. Prof. Dr. Arnold Berg 
straesser is Director of the Study Center, 
which aims at interdisciplinary research 
on fundamental problems of culture 
history and culture change, cultural and 
social anthropology, as well as practical 
aspects of educational, social, and eco 
nomic planning and construction in the 
statt 
members of various disc iplines, most ol 


developing areas. The includes 


them having done field work overseas 
\sia). 


Contacts and co-operation with Associ 


(mainly in Africa and Southeast 


ates and with similar institutions will 
be welcomed by the assistant for the an 
thropological section of the Study Cen 
ter, Dr. Schott, Arbeitsstelle 
fur Kulturwissenschaftliche Forschung, 
Lowenstr. |, 


Riidiges 


Freiburg i. Br., Germany. 


> The Middle and South American 
Research Committee 


This Committee of the Roval Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland was established in 1958 to en 
courage and extend anthropological re 
search in Middle and South America. It 
seeks to initiate and integrate projects 
of research and to form an interna 
tional clearing house for the exchange 
Since Middle and 


research workers are 


of information. 
South American 
comparatively few in Great Britain and 
Europe, and are scattered in countries 
at great distances apart, a central 
agency of the type which the Commit 
tee aims to provide has become a very 
real necessity for the future of compara 


tive studies in this area. 


Ve mbership of the Middle and South 


{merican Research Committee 


Chairman: Professor Daryll Forde (Lon- 
don Univ.) 

Hon. Secretary: Dr. 
ford Univ.) 


\udrey J. Butt (Ox 


Ex-Ofhicio Rep. of R.A.L.: Dr. Marian 
W. Smith (Hon. Sec. R.A...) 

Miss Beatrice M. Blackwood (Oxford 
Univ.) 

Mr. H. J. Braunholtz (formerly British 
Museum) 
Dr. Geottrey 

Univ.) 
Dr. Philip 
Univ.) 
Mr. Adrian Digby (British Museum) 
Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard (Oxford 


Bushnell (Cambridex 


Dark (Southern [linois 


Univ.) 
Meyer 


Professor Fortes (Cambridex 
Univ.) 

Professor Max Gluckman (Mancheste) 
Univ.) 

Mr. Francis J. Huxley 

Dr. Eric Thompson (formerly Carnegic 


Institute, Washington) 


Corresponding Members 


Phe Committee has a number of Con 
responding Members whose advice is 
important in connection with research 
personnel and conditions in the coun 
tries they represent. A Corresponding 
Member is a link between the Commit 
tee and the Institution, area, or country 
to which he belongs or in which he r¢ 


sides. 


The corresponding members are: 


Professor Herbert Baldus (Brazil) 
Professor José M. Cruxent (Venezucla 
Professor John Gillin (U.S.A.) 
Professor George W. Hill (Venezuela 
Dr. H. D. Huggins (West Indies) 
Miss Johanna Felhoen Kraal 
(WOSUNA, Holland) 
Dr. Henri Lehmann (Société des Ameri 
canistes) 
Professor Claude Lévi-Strauss (France 
Dr. Alfred Métraux (UNESCO) 
Mr. Vincent Roth (British Guiana 
Professor Irving Rouse (U.S.A.) 
Professor Sol ‘Tax (U.S.A.) 
Dr. Jens Yde (Denmark) 
Dr. Otto Zerries (Germany) 
Arrangements have been made for 
Corresponding Members to receive no 
tice of agenda, date of committee meet 
ings, and copies of minutes. “They are 
free to criticise, Comment or make pro 
posals in advance of any decision taken 
at meetings of the Committee. 


The Guiana Project 


The first project for research to be 
sponsored by the Committee is the 
“Guiana Project” (Guiana comprising 
British, Dutch, and 


Brazil northeast of the Amazon and Rio 


French Guiana; 


Branco; and Venezuela east of the 
Orinoco and Cassiquiare). The consid 
erations which have led to the adoption 
of this project as the first in the pro 
gramme of the Committee are: 

1. That our understanding of South 
\merican peoples has been hindered by 
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lack of detailed knowledge, and that 
the Guiana region in particular has 
been a neglected area in social research. 

2. Guiana is an important area, hav- 
ing social and economic systems ranging 
from primitive hunting and gathering 
to modern plantations and industries. 
Accordingly, it presents an exceptional 
span ol behavioural science problems. 

3. Systematic studies in social anthro- 
pology in particular have yet to be de 
veloped in this region, and the aim of 
the Committee is to initiate and co 
ordinate such a programme with its 
Guiana Research Project. 

The Project: provides for research 
complementary to that being done in 
other parts of South America. It has 
endorsed by the 


been International 


Coneress of Americanists and by the 
Socicté des Ameéricanistes de Paris. It 
has been welcomed by the sponsors ot 
South 
grammes; e.g. the Yale Caribbean Proj 
ect: the West Indian Institute for Social 


and Econom 


other, current \merican pro 


Research; the Founda 
tion for the Advancement of Research 
in Surinam Antilles (WOSUNA),. 


Research Personnel in an International 


) 
, POLIVAMIINE 


There are trained anthropologists of 
various nationalities interested in this 
region, some of whom have already had 
field experience there. Lack of organi 
sation and funds for research on this 
area is making it very difhcult for them 
to carry out field studies. In order to be 
in a position to assist these scholars, the 
Guiana Project incorporates an unusual 
feature in that it is designed to be an 
international project 


i pes of Studies kni isaged 


Since few intensive tribal or commu 


nity studies have been 


made in the 
Guiana region, the predominant need 
is for detailed accounts of these socic 
ties and their analvses as systems of so 
cial activities in relation to beliefs and 
values held in common. The Guiana 
Project is designed to provide for the 
completion of some field studies already 
begun and to facilitate others. ‘Together 
these will form a basis for future com 
parative studies in South America. 

Iwo types of field studies are en 
visaged: 

1. Studies of Amerindian tribes en 
tailing an analysis of structure, organi 
sation, ecology, and general ethnogra 
phy of particular Indian tribes, whether 
isolated or changing through contact 
with other peoples 

Studies of the Changing culture, so 
cial life, of peasant com 
munities, olten of mixed origins and 
traditions 


economy, CLC, 


This would include studies 


of class structure, Community organisa 


tion, development of industries and 
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their relationship to peasant popula- 
tions, etc. 


Related Disc iplines 


Efforts will be made to associate with 
particular field studies specialists in 
other branches of anthropology who are 
interested in South America, e.g. lin 
guistics, physical anthropology, and ar- 
chaeology, as well as specialists from re- 
lated sciences such as medicine and 
botany. 


Publication 


Phe Royal Anthropological Institute 
can assure publication of the results of 
such research. 


Financial and Administrative Arrange- 


ments 


Phe Committee can provide the di- 
rection, administrative machinery, and 
liaison required by the Guiana Project. 
It is now seeking funds to provide for a 
number of studentships and grants 
which will be open to applicants of all 
nationalities. 


free ( atalognes 


Pm INteRART-Books KLAUS RENNER, Mu 
nich 59, Germany, now issues a quar 
terly bulletin which not only offers cu 
rent, rare, and out-of-print books on 
ethnology, 


prehistory, primitive art, 


and music, but also includes reviews ol 
outstanding new books by anthropolo 
gists. Other catalogues recently pub 
lished by this company cover the Pacific 
(583 Central and South 
America (840 nos.), and prehistory (941 
nos.). A new catalogue, “Books for the 


\nthropologist,”” covers general anthro 


area nos.), 


social 
and cultural systems, organization, and 


pology, material and methods, 


relationships, 


magic, witchcraft, and 


other subjects 


Corres ponden CC 


> My primary research at present con- 
cerns the prehistoric and present-day 
earthenware pottery of Southeast Asia 


(including Indonesia, 


sritish Borneo, 


Philippines, Formosa, Hainan, and 
South China). I would appreciate any 
unpublished about the 
manufacture of pottery among ethnic 
groups in this Wittiam” G. 
Sotuem I, Department of Anthropol 
ogy and Archeology, Florida State Uni 


Lallahassee, Florida, U.S.A. 


information 


area. 


versity, 


> Preservation of the Tindiga 
While studying the culture of hunt 
ing-and-gathering peoples in East Af- 


rica, especially the ‘Tindiga, I was 
obliged to consider the present condi- 
tion of this people. The ‘Vindiga, who 
have been forced by external pressure 
into the dry country near the Serengeti, 
represent part of the Bushman stratum 
of ancient Africa. During the 1930's 
they were studied by L. Kohl-Larsen, 
who published his findings in Wild 
buter in Ostafrika—die Tindiga, ein 
Jdger- und Sammlervolk (Dietrich Rei 
mer, Berlin, 1958). Now very limited in 
numbers, the Tindiga are subject to 
growing pressure from agricultural Ban- 
tus and pastoral Masai. In particular, 
attacks by the warlike Masai endanger 
their existence. Educating the ‘Tindiga 
as peasants, a measure briefly attempted 
by the colonial administration, proved 
to be fruitless. 

The Tindiga represent a remnant of 
a cultural level that is much closer to 
the specialized hunters of Upper Palae 
olithic times than are the Bushmen o1 
Pygmies, who have lived under extreme 
conditions for a much longer time. 
Thus, even if one does not acknowledge 
the moral issues involved, there is al 
ways the “practical” motivation of pre 
serving remnants. Conservation unde1 
Stone Age conditions is, of course, im 
possible, and nobody would ask for such 
a solution. On the other hand, there is a 
practical solution that, with some good 
will, does seem feasible; a solution that 
would preserve the Tindiga as a living 
group, as well as providing them with a 
normal 20th-century living standard, 
and making good use of their special 
abilities, not only for their personal wel- 
This 
suggestion is published here because | 
think the problem will be of general in 
terest to a large number of 


fare but also in a wider interest. 


\ssociates. 
Moreover, | am sure that the latter will 
provide good ideas about how to handle 
the task practically and in as short a 
time as possible. 

This solution is comparatively sim 
ple. It should be possible to move all 
the LTindiga (who are very few in num 
ber) to a well-situated reservation area, 
restricted to their use, near the wild ani 
mal reservation in the Serengeti. Here 
they should be used as assistants in the 
reservation itself, or in installations al 
ready in use or being planned in con 
nection with it. Without detailed dis 
may be considered 


cussion here, it 


certain that these people would be 
much more useful for work in a game 
reservation than members of agricul 
tural or cattle-breeding groups. A guar- 
antee is provided by the existing con 
nection of the Tindiga with hunting, 
their practice of which was always lim 
ited by economic interest and conducted 
without any excess; the natural balance 
between animal numbers and use by 
man was undisturbed for millenia. Fur- 
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thermore, every part of the. still- 
preserved ideology of these hunters fa- 
vors their modern, realistic use in the 
organization of game reservations. It 
may be possible that in the future a 
larger share of responsibility can be 
eiven the Tindiga or their grandchil 
dren, who would be better fit for this 
work than anyone else under the given 
natural conditions. 

Undoubtedly there is a growing tend 
ency toward the preservation of animal 
life in tropical regions—a movement 
given impetus by the real danger in 
which the larger animals are situated 
today. But there are tew game preserves 
without man. I believe that practical 
purposes, as well as justice, would be 
served by the incorporation in the rese1 
vation system of a people that has lived 
for more than 10,000 years in close svm 
biosis with the animals of this area. I 
hope it will be possible to find a solution 
before it is too late.—H. MULLER-BEcK, 


Schénauwee 12, Bern, Switzerland. 


> “Miao” on Hainan Island 


I should like to point to an error with 
regard to the distribution of the 2,500, 
000 Miao, one of the ethnic minorities 
of southwest China. For several years 
I have made attempts to eradicate the 
false statement that 
sented on Hainan Island (de Beauclan 
1956a. b). The misunderstanding arises 
from the fact that a group of Yao, who 
were summoned as soldiers to Hainan 


Miao are repre 


from Kwangsi province at the end of 
the Ming Dynasty, have always been 
called Miao. It was especially during 
the following Ch’ing Dynasty that the 
aborigines of the southwestern prov- 
inces of China were designated by the 
eeneral name of Miao. While the dis 
crimination between Yao and Miao, as 
China, 
Thailand are concerned, 


far as mainland Indochina, 
3urma, and 
has been maintained by all ethnologists 
of the last and present centuries, the 
6.000 Yao on Hainan have continued to 
be known as Miao, though several writ 
ers have explicitly expressed the fact 
that these “Miao” 
cording to their language, 


The 


are actually Yao. ac 
customs, and 
traditions.’ government of the 

Father M. Savina, in his “Note sur les 
Kim di Mun et leur langue” (Bulletin de 
‘ akxtréme-Orient, 1926 
which deals with the language of a certain 
Yao group he has studied in Annam, r 
marks that the same people are represented 
on Hainan. 

R. P. Mouly, in “Hainan, Vile aux cent 
visages”’ (Bulletin de I’ 1946, 
p. 47), enumerates the population of Hai 
nan, and States ““Notons encore la tribu 


Ecole Francaise 


{sie Francaise, 


des Yao, venus il y a quelques générations 
a peine. Elle se compose de 5 ou 6 000 indi 
vidus seulement.” 

In a Chinese publication, People and 
Culture of Kwangtung, by Young Chung 
chi, (published by the Sun Yat-Sen Uni 
versity, Pingshek, Nov. 1943), the author, 
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People’s Republic of China has per 
petuated the error by naming the au- 
tonomous region on Hainan the Li- 
Miao autonomous district. In the vol 
ume on China by Hu Chang-tu and 
others, recently published by the HRAF 
press as the 6th volume of the “Survey 
of World Cultures,” the authors state 
on p. 66 (chapter on ethnic minorities) 
that the Kwangtung group (of the 
Miao) located on Hainan Island is de 
scended from Miao soldiers brought 
there centuries ago by the Chinese gov- 
ernment to quell the rebellious Li. This 
is the more surprising, as the authors 
have made ample use of my paper on 
ethnic groups in the China Handbook 
of the HRAF, in which I point to the 
existing error. 

The matter may seem of little conse 
quence, aside from the fact that Miao 
have never been recorded for Kwang 
tung province. But some other aspects 
are involved. Not only have some char- 
acteristic Yao patterns in batik and em 
broidery been ascribed to the Miao, but 
also an important motif of the Yao 
folklore, the dog ancestor myth, col 
lected by certain writers on Hainan, has 
been attributed to the Miao, who in 
fact have no such tradition. 


BEAUCLAIR Taipei, Formosa 


INEZ DI 
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> The (thread-cross, 
thread-star), which is illustrated in the 


Willy Foy 
(Ethnologica 1913, 2:67-110). I have re 


thread-square 
fioure, was first studied by 


cently published an article about. its 
purpose and. significance in western 
Mainland Southeast Asia (Ethnologica 
1960, N.F. 2:36-69). As it occurs sporad 
ically throughout the world, it is quite 
impossible for one person to trace its 
distribution without aid. So I am re 
questing assistance from all colleagues 


who know of its occurrence, whether in 


the field, in museums, or in the litera 
ture (Lam familiar with the writings of 
Davidson, Lindblom and Nebesky 


\Woykowitz). 
The essential information about the 
includes its material, 


form, and the color of the 


thread square 
threads: 
where it is used and for what purpose 


(burial, grave, what 


exorcism, €tc.): 
who had visited Hainan Island, savs: “In 
Hainan there is a small group of people 
called ‘Miao.’ But after my personal re- 
searches I could find no difference with 
them from the Yao, in language, beliefs 
and customs. In reality these so-called Miao 
are the same people as Yao” (translated 
from the Chinese text), 
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meaning it is given (its indigenous 
name, with the translation, may provid 
an inkling of the meaning). Even if all 
these questions cannot be answered, any 
indication, however slight, would be 
gratefully accepted.—H. FE. KAUFMANN, 


Leopoldstrasse 52, Miinchen 23 
| 


Ger- 
many. 


> | am interested in myths and myth 
making (anthropology, folklore, psy 
chology, comparative mythology, his- 
tory of religions), and would be grateful 
for bibliographies and any other rele- 
vant material. At present, | am stressing 
the structural approach and model- 
building. In return, I could offer a few 
papers and about 200 references on a 
theoretical level, plus several bibliog- 
raphies on definite areas.—Ptrrre Ma- 
RANDA, S.J., College de l'Immaculeé« 
Conception, 1855 est, rue Rac hel, Mont 
réal 34, P.Q., Canada. 


> Which departments or institutions 
primarily engaging in anthropological 
teaching and research are now main 
taining live primates or plan to do so, 
and for work on what kinds of prob 
lems? Are such facilities shared with 
other groups of researchers (in) medi 
cine, anatomy, psychology, etc.)?—Gor 
pON W. Hewes, Department of An 
thropology, University of Colorado, 


soulder, Colorado, U.S.A, 


Pe Inconnection with research on “Mis- 
sions and Politics in Sierra Leone 1787- 
1825." I need information about the 
Neeroes who were brought from Nova 
Scotia to Sierra Leone in 1792, and con 
sequently require material about the 
economic and social conditions of slaves 
in America at the end of the 18th cen 
tury. One problem, for example, is the 


form of marriage: whether the cere 


mony was performed by a pastor o1 
minister, or by a justice of the peace or 
another civil administrator, or did not 
occur at all. Another problem is the at 
titudes of slaves toward war, peace, and 
pacifism; and whether they could have 
been affected by the new political con 
cepts of democracy and representative 
government or by the ideas behind the 
French Revolution. I should also like 
information about the living conditions 
in Nova Scotia for the free Negroes 
brought there after the American Revo 
lution. I should be much obliged for 
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bibliographic references to books or ar- 
accurate information 
(America (including 
Nova Scotia) at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, as well as for the names and ad- 


ticles proy iding 


ibout Negroes in 


dresses of any persons who have special 
knowledge of this subject.—Stiv_ Ja- 


copsson, Alriksg. 1 B, Uppsala, Sweden. 


Serial Publications 


e Comparative Studies in Society and 
History, an international quarterly now 
completing its third year and circulat- 
ing in 50 countries, was founded to 
bridge the gap between the social sci- 
ences and modern historical research. 
Its Editorial Committee represents the 
viewpoints of comparative law, anthro- 
pology, SOK iology, economic history, and 
the study of Chinese and Islamic civili- 
zation. Altogether there are five anthro 
pologists on the Editorial Board—Ray- 


mond Firth (London), Melville]. 
Herskovits (Northwestern University), 
Claude Lévi-Strauss (Paris), Sol Tax 


(Chicago), and Eric R. Wolf (Chicago)— 
Reinhard Bendix 
Homans (Har- 
vard), Everett C. Hughes (Chicago), and 


;, 
and four sociologists 


(Calitornia), George C. 


Edward Shils (Chicago and Cambridge). 
Several fields of history, including the 
history of art and of science, are also 
represented on the Board, along with 
economics and political science. 

The new journal concentrates on 
basic problems that call fon comparative 
study because in one form or another 
they constantly recur in processes of cul- 
tural change, in the present as in the 


past, sometimes through 


some clement that is resistant to change. 


appearing 


There is an equal stress on the presen- 
tation of new research, the freshness of 
the material being itself a stimulus to 
reconsider accepted views, and on com- 
ment and debate aiming to clarify the 
issues. Articles are grouped together o1 
in series, each writer being given space 
enough to explore his problem in some 
depth in the context of his research 
field. ‘The Editorial Committee makes 
itsell responsible for aiding the several 
writers of a group or series of articles to 


address themselves to 


comunon ques 


tions. In this way the application of 
become 


comparative methods should 


progressively more fruitful. 


The following titles illustrate some 
of the subjects being treated: 
The Intellectuals and the Powers: some 
Perspectives for Comparative {nalysis, 


by Edward Shils (Vol. 1, 1. Oct. 1958) 

Feudalism and the Tatar Polity of the 
Middle Ages, by Lawrence Krader (Vol. 
» 


Independent Religious Movements in 


Vol. 2-No. 4-October 196] 


Three Continents, by L. P. Mair (Vol. 1, 


2, Jan., 1959) with Comment by Margaret 
Mead (Vol. 1, 4, June 1959) 

Despotism, Status Culture and Social Mo- 
bility in an African Kingdom, by L. A. 
Fallers (Vol. 2, 1, Oct., 1959) 

Slavery and the Genesis of American Race 
Prejudice, by Carl N. Degler (Vol. 2, 1, 
Oct., 1959) with Comment by Oscar and 
Mary F. Handlin (Vol. 2, 4, July 1960) 

The Javanese Nobility under the Dutch, 
by Leslie H. Palmier, and The Aztec 
fristocracy in Colonial Mexico, by 
Charles Gibson (Vol. 2, 3, March 1960) 

Marriage among the English Nobility in 
the 16th and 17th centuries, by Law- 
rence Stone with Comment by William 
J. Goode (Vol. 3, 2, Jan. 1961) 

The Frontiers of “Burma,” by Edmund 
Leach with Comment by Isidore Dyen 
(Vol. 5, 1, Oct. 1960) 


Some other subjects being discussed 
in different contexts include the nature 
of revolution, the sense of the past, the 
social organization of alien enclaves and 
of ruling exclaves, and the political de- 
velopment of the new states. Articles in 
the next volume (1961-62) will con- 
tinue comparative study along these 
lines and deal also with problems of 
change in customary law and with the 
question of the creativity of cities. 

Correspondence regarding contribu- 
tions should be addressed to: Professor 
Syivia L. THrupp, Editor, Comparative 
Studies in Society and History, The Uni 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois, 
U.S.A. 

Monographs and collections of essays 
in comparative study will be published 
from time to time as Supplements, avail- 
able ata discount price to subscribers to 
the journal. Supplement No. 1 is now 
ready: 


Edward Shils: The Intellectual between 
Tradition and Modernity: the Indian 
Situation 


available from Mouton and Company, 
The Hague, the Netherlands. Price 
$3.00 (U.S.A.), or the equivalent. Dis 
count price to subscribers to Compara 
tive Studies in Society and History: 
$2.00 (U.S.A.) or equivalent. 

Phe journal appears 4 times a year, 
each issue being approximately 120 
pages. Phe annual subscription is $6.00 
(U.S.A.) or the equivalent in other cur 
rencies, and should be sent directly (it 
may be sent by check) to the publishers: 
Mouton and Company, Phe Hague, the 
Netherlands. 


Scholarships 


be Scholarships for study at the Center 
for Cultural and Technical Interchange 
between East and West, University of 
Hawaii, are available to Asian and U.S. 
students, primarily postgraduate. Stu 
dents from the following countries are 


eligible for the awards: Australia, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, 
Malaya, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Singapore, ‘Taiwan, Thai- 
land, and Vietnam, as well as 
Territories and other 


Trust 
Pacific Islands. 

The scholarships cover a basic 21- 
month period, beginning each Septem- 
ber; in exceptional cases, extension may 
be provided. Scholarships for shorter 
periods may also be granted. All travel 
and living expenses are covered, but no 
provision is available for dependents, 
and participants are required to live in 
assigned dormitories. In addition, for 
Asian students, expenses are paid for a 
study tour on the U.S. mainland during 
the first summer of residence; a similar 
study tour to an Asian area is offered to 
each American student. 

The Center, which includes the new 
International College, has been estab 
lished at the University of Hawaii with 
U.S. Government funds to provide a 
meeting-eround for scholars from Asia 
and the U.S., and to provide academic 
and technical training for Asian and 
American students. All non-U.S. stu- 
dents are admitted as unclassified stu- 
dents to the International College, and 
upon qualifying as degree candidates 
are transferred into regular academic 
college at the University of Hawaii. 

During the 1961-62 academic year, 
approximately 200 scholarships will be 
available to students from Asia, and 60 
to students from the U.S. 
will be progressively increased until by 
1965 800 scholarships will be granted 
vearly to Asian students and 200 to stu- 
dents from the U.S., making a total en- 
rollment of 2.000 scholarship students. 
Mature from Asia and the 
United States, to number 200 by 1965, 


This number 


scholars 


are also being brought together in the 
Center's Institute for Advanced Proj- 
ects for joint research programs, special 
conferences, seminars, and discussion 
meetings. 

The Department of Anthropology of 
the University of Hawaii hopes for an 
enthusiastic \sian and 
American anthropologists who may wish 
to increase their knowledge of anthro 
pological developments in Asian coun 
tries as well as in the United States. 
Those desiring 


response from 


to apply as students 
should write for application and specific 
admission procedures to: The Dean, In 
ternational College, University of Ha- 
Honolulu 14, U.S.A. 
Those interested in participating in the 


wall, Hawaii, 
program as visiting scholars may write 
to: Prof. Leonard Mason, Chairman, 
Department of Anthropology; or to the 
Director, Advanced Projects Institute. 
Center for Cultural and 
terchange between I 


TPechnical In- 
ast and West, Uni 


versitv of Hawaii. 
































































Terminology 


> Terms Designating Race 


The use of the word “primitive” was 
recently discussed. Even more serious, 
I think, is the use of terms which imply 
that race is based on something other 
than biological inheritance. The misuse 

which is extremely common—falls into 
two main categories: 
terms like Bantu, 
Hamitic, Semitic, etc., to refer to racial 
divisions in Africa. We all know that 
these are linguistic terms, and yet they 


1. The use of 


are commonly used in anthropological 
writings as if they referred to biologi 
cally distinguishable populations. The 
Ottenbergs, in their recent—and excel 
lent—Cultures and Societies of Africa, 
are a notable exception. 

2. The use of the word “blood” when 
“oenes” is meant. The terms “White 
blood,” ‘Negro blood,” “mixed blood,” 
etc., still appear regularly in anthro 
pological writings, some of them by 
physical anthropologists. We all know 
that these terms are incorrect: but our 
readers may not know it, and by such 
use we are helping to perpetuate mis 
conceptions that have serious conse 
quences in human behavior. 

With a little care these terms can be 
avoided. In 1957 when I revised my 
Story of the American Negro I 
through the text carefully and found 


that with relative ease I could substitute 


went 


“genes,” “mixed racial ancestry,” o1 
other such terms for the objectionable 
ones. 

I now insist that my students not use 
the word “blood” in any context in 
which race is involved—then I have to 
explain why their current anthropology 
texts use the term. 

It will be difficult to find a satisfactory 
substitute for “primitive.” All that is 
needed to correct our misuse of terms 
designating race is a little care and at 
tention. 

Ina C. Brown 
Nashville, Tennessee, U.S.A. 

Vide the terminology for persons of 
mixed ancestry [February 1961, p. 64 
I am using the term “Anglo-Burman” 
to differentiate hybrids of “English” 
and Burman parentage from those of 
“Indian” and Burman descent, who are 
labelled “Indo-Burman.” Similarly, hy 
brids of Chinese and Burman parentage 
are called “Sino-Burman.” The same 
usage could apply to the Malayan ex 
ample presented by V. Koressaar. 

ABHIMANYU SHARMA 


Delhi, India 


> Primitive 
The matter of an agreed terminology 
becomes increasingly more urgent. The 
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present situation may be said to be 
chaotic. May I put forward 3 instances 
which have come to my notice, out of 
what must be a multitude of others. 

This is 
a prime favourite for the scoring of de- 
hating points. What is meant by “primi- 
tive” as a concept, what is and who are 


Firstly the word “primitive.” 


“primitive,” these are questions that 
can be argued ad infinitum, and in fact 
ad nauseam. If one were to say, “You 
know well what I mean by Primi- 
with 


raised eyebrows as an intellectual ya 


tive,” one would be regarded 
hoo, but one would almost certainly be 
right. 

Secondly, the word “Mesolithic.” Re 
cently I was taken to task for equating 
“Mesolithic” with “Middle Stone Age.” 
However, 10 years ago Gordon Childe 
could write, “To accommodate them a 
Mesolithic, or Middle Stone Age, was 
ultimately created” (Social Evolution, 
p. 19). Now, however, a “Middle Stone 
Age” followed by a “Late” one, but not 
preceded by an “Early,” has been 
adopted by the Africanists, and we In 
dologists have our Series I], and one 
has to be well up in the running to be 
level with this one! 

Chirdly, certain Americanists use the 
“Metate” 


dealing with grinding stones and querns 


words “Manos” and when 
the world over, though, I am assured, 
the words should have limited and spe 
cial application even in the Americas. 
Let CA take this matter up in any way 
likely to reduce to order the present 
state of muddled terms which so often 
make for muddled thinking. 
D. H. Gorpon 
Hingham, Norfolk, U.K. 


I was pleased to read Sol Tax’s com 
ment on “primitive” peoples [Sept. 
Nov. 1960, p. 441]. R. M. Berndt and I 
have long opposed the application of 
the term “primitive” to such peoples as 
those of Aboriginal Australia and New 
Guinea. A recent comment by mv hus 
band on this topic was included in an 
article entitled the “Study of Man: An 
appraisal of the Relationship between 
Social and Cultural Anthropology and 
(Oceania, Vol. 31, No. 2, 
1960). My own views are published in 


” 
Sociology 


“The Concept of Primitive” (Sociologus 
1960 10:50-69) and are briefly referred 
to in an article, “Social and Cultural 
Change in New Guinea: Communica 
tion, and Views about ‘Other People’ ” 
55-56). 

CATHERINE H. BeRNDT 
Nedlands, Western Australia 


(Sociologus 1957 7: 


\s a replacement for “primitive” cul 
tures, societies, peoples, 1 suggest “pri 
mary” as used by Cooley (Social Organi 
zation 1909) for groups “characterized 


by intimate face-to-face association and 





co-operation.” With “primary” should 
go its Opposite, “secondary.” 

For generalized communication 
course and book titles, general refer 
“secondary 
“primitive 


ences, etc.—“primary”’ vs. 
seems better than the 
civilized” dichotomy. 

1. While primitive has a balance o} 
negative connotations, those of primary 
tend toward neutrality—e.g. 
grade in school (lowest, first) is balanced 


primary 


by such usages as prime steak, prima) 
quality (best, top grade). 

2. Psychologically, it is an easy transi 
tion (“prim-” of primary, “prim.” of 
primitive). 

3. Primary is a term tending to mesh 
with the traditional areas of anthropo 
logical, as Opposed to sociological, en 
deavor. The sociologist has traditionally 
dealt with complex, modern (second 
ary) societies, while the anthropologist 
has emphasized—especially to neo 
phytes—that he deals with non-complex 
(primary) societies in order to sce more 
clearly the cultural facets not so readily 
apparent in the larger social complexes 

1. Finally, by limiting application of 
the dichotomy to a single dimension of 
culture—nature of social interaction 
we avoid a priori implications about the 
degree of technological, religious, artis 
tic, etc. complexity of any particular 
culture. In contrast, the applicability 
of “primitive” to any people with re 
spect to any one characteristic—technol 
ogy for example—has generated assump 
tions about all characteristics. Thus, 
such conceptions as “primitive mental 
itv’ and “primitive language” have de 
veloped. 

Ropert H. Epwarps 
Glassboro, N & U.S.A. 


Iam glad that Sol Tax raised the is 


sue of the word “primitive” so well. 


The memorandum, however, omits 
what I regard as the solution of this 
problem. The late Richard Thurnwald, 
in Black and White in East Africa (Lon 
don, 1935) advocated the term “periph 
eral,” and stated the reasons tor this 
choice very succinctly in two footnotes 
(p. xvili and p. 3). 
sions with him, I followed his lead (cf. 


After several discus 


Haring and Johnson, Order and Pos 
stbility in Social Life. N.Y. 1940, p. 299, 
note). For some vears | offered a course 
entitled “Peripheral Societies”; in the 
end my colleagues at Syracuse Unive 
sity outvoted me, and the course title 
reverted to “Primitive Society.” [| still 
prefer the word “peripheral”: its impli 
cations are precise, include no evalua 
tion and suggest no developmental 
stage; and point to the basic situation 
that underlies the relatively meager cul 
tural resources of the peoples involved. 
DoucGtas G. HARING 

Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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There is at least one reasonably 
objective scale, that of technological 
complexity, involved in the concept 
Although the scale is far 


from perfect, one can often say with 


“primitive.” 


some confidence that society A is simpler 
than society B with respect to material 
equipment and techniques for dealing 
with the natural environment. One can 
also predict (or, for archaeologists, post 
dict) that technological transformations 
take the 


change from lesser to greater complex 


over time usually form of 
ity, so that the simpler societies can be 
called primitive in the sense that they 
are likely to become more complex, if 
their technology changes substantially. 
Arberr C. SPAULDING 

Washington, D.C., U.S.A, 


One reason for the emphasis upon 
“primitive” is that in a university set 
ting the American anthropologist must 
distinguish himself from his sociological 
colleague. Our separation of these two 
disciplines is the result of historical ac 
cident, and much of the distinction be 
tween them is really a matter of differ 
ent ancillary subdisciplines: linguistics 
and archaeology vs. demography and 
urban ecology. The core disciplines are 


identical what the anthropologist 


terms “personality and culture,” the 


sociologist terms “social organization,” 
although the anthropologist sometimes 
calls it “social structure” and gives a 
stiffer dose of Kinship systems and a 
weaker one of bureaucracy. 

Before deans and students, professors 
must justify the departmental separa 
tion. Hence, the formula that anthro 
pologists deal with primitive peoples 
and sociologists with civilized. But. as 
the “primitives” refuse to remain illiter 


ate and non-urban, the formula be 
comes embarrassing. 
Rosatir H. and Murray Wax 


Coral Gables, Florida, U.S.A. 


I found the note on the concept of 
“primitive” most interesting and help 
ful in adding to my own approach to 
the problem in teaching anthropology. 
I begin my introductory course by rais 
ing the issue: “Who and what is primi 
tive man?” IT use the word now and then 
without defining it, and later in the 
course discuss it in the context of “prog 
ress” and social and technological com 
plexity. IT point out that the scrawny 
\runta may well survive while the rest 
of us bomb each other out of existence 

Chere is only one meaning of “primi 


tive” to subscribe, and 


which IT will 
that is in the psychoanalytic sense: Not 


in the misinformed state 


sense of the 
ments in carlier psychoanalytic writin 


but in the 


10 
G 
more modern and. reserved 
undifferentiated 


Hence » oul 


sense of personality. 


primitive contemporaries 
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live everywhere, in all societies. Some 
are right there in the classroom. Like- 
wise, Civilized people live everywhere, 
and no doubt there are both civilized 
and primitive Arunta. 

In a recent discussion with a psychi 
atric colleague, when I was trying to 
confirm my impressions of the Hual 
cainos (“my” Andean Indian villagers) 
as being oral in character, this colleague 
told me that in analyses of lower-class 
people he had experienced the feeling 
that oral regresston was frequent. This 
would be one reason why Hollingshead 
and Redlich’s “directive-organic” thera 
pists sometimes have more success with 
such persons than do analysts—because 
they come in and want to be ordered 
about. | had referred to Fenichel’s point 
(The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neuro 
sis, p. 406) that 
provide necessary satisfactions for its 


“a society that cannot 


members necessarily creates a vast num 
ber of persons with an orally dependent 
true ol 


character.” Now, is this not 


many undifferentiated societies? Per 


haps earlier psychoanalytic theorists 
were right, for the wrong reasons, in 
their characterization of “primitives” as 
primitive. 

WirtiaAmM W. STEIN 


Coral Gables, Florida, U.S.A. 


\fter writing the comment referred 
to here, | had occasion to discuss with 
Dr. Herta Haselberger the final editing 
of her article. Dr. Haselberger had eat 
lier (and independently) rejected the 
Alter 
sponding with me, she decided that the 


phrase “primitive art.” corre 


phrase “ethnological art’ is most de 
scriptive of the art which enlarges the 
horizons of art historians beyond West- 
ern, Classical, and Oriental art. Exten 
sive discussion of this usage can be 
found in the Comments on her article 
(pp. 355-380) and her Reply (p. 381). 
“Prehistoric art’ would be a_ corre 
sponding term that is already common, 
and of course more clearly descriptive. 
Prehistoric and ethnological art to 
gether can be called “anthropological 
art” by those who use the term anthro 
pology generically. 

The term “primitive economics” has 
anthro- 
pology,” and more recently to “anthro 


long given way to “economic 
pological economics.” By this pattern, it 
should be easy to discard “primitive 
law” and “primitive religion” in favor 
of “anthropological” law and religion. 

We are 
“prehistoric cultures” and 


accustomed to the phrases 
“ethnologi 
and could learn to talk 
“anthropological” cultures and 


cal cultures,” 
about 
societies. The reference is simply to 
cultures or societies studied by anthro 
pologists. “Those of us who think an 
thropologists study only small or non 


literate or non-industrial societies may 


go on thinking so, whatever the term. 
On the other hand, those who argue 
that all societies and cultures are (or 
should be) studied by anthropologists 
will simply consider all of them ‘‘an- 
thropological,”” and within the class 
make what descriptive distinctions may 
be useful. 

Since writing my original note, also, I 
have read a paper at the 6th Interna- 
tional Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences (Paris), called 
“Primitive Man Versus Homo Sapiens,” 
the point of which is that 
the word “primitive” can be applied only 
to men who have been extinct since the 
late Pleistocene. At least since Aurignacian 
times all populations of Homo have been 
fully sapiens, differing only in the content 
of their cultures. Quite possibly even Nean- 
derthals in Mousterian times were already 
men living in communities with languages, 
with social systems and with value systems 
as much as any present population; if this 
proves so, the term “primitive” would be 
applicable only to people extinct since the 
end of the mid-Pleistocene, about 100,000 
years ago 


This paper will eventually be pub 
lished in the second volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Congress. Meanwhile, 
I have a few copies I could send to in 
terested persons. Sot TAx 


For Exchange 


Pm Exchange of publications is desired 
by the Department of Archaeology and 
History, Maharaja 
University of Baroda, India. Founded 


Ancient Savajirao 
in 1950 with the primary object of 
carrying out explorations and excava- 
tions in western India, the Department 
has already done considerable research 
on prehistory and proto-history (proto- 
literate) in Gujarat and Central India. 
It has recently organized a Laboratory 
for Environmental Archaeology and 
\nthropology, and has published 6 vol 
umes in The M.S. University Archaeol 
ogy Sertes. 

For teaching purposes, the Depart 
ment wishes to build up its collections 
from Europe and Africa (particularly 
the Stone Age). In exchange, we are pre 
pared to offer Indian materials.—BEN 
DAPUDI SUBBARAO, Prof. and Head of 
the Department of Archaeology and 
Arts, M.S. 
University of Baroda, Baroda, Gujarat 
State, India. 


\ncient History, Faculty of 


> I should like to exchange photo 
graphs of Burmese tribes and peoples 
for similar 


photographs — portraying 


physical features, dress, etc. I have a 
very detailed collection showing Kachin 
dwellings, dress, ornaments, spirit wor 


ship, ete.—A. SHARMA, Department of 
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Anthropology, University of Delhi, 


Delhi, India. 

Pm Exchanges for other publications, 
particularly in the field of social anthro 
pology, are invited by the Institute of 
Race Relations, London, which pub 
lishes a journal, Race. Appearing in 
May and November, Race provides a 
forum for scholarly articles and discus 
sion on the various aspects of race rela 
tions—anthropological, political, histor 
ical, etc. Associates who are interested 
are requested to write to: the Editor, 
Race, The Institute of Race Relations, 
36, Jermyn Street, London, SW 1, Eng- 


land. 


For Sale 


> The University of 


in stock some 250 copies of the volume 


Pretoria still has 


DISCUSSION AND 


Now that the Viking Fund Publications 
in Anthropology are being distributed 
through the agency of CURRENT ANTHRO 
POLOGY, may I avail myself of vour cot 
respond nce columns to enter a prot St 
in regard to the latest volume in the 
Volume 29, 
Structure in Southeast Asia, edited by 
G. P. Murdock. 

We are all indebted to Dr. Murdock 
for his endeavors to bring system and 


series: I refer to Social 


order into the terminology and classi- 
fications used in the theoretical analysis 
of kinship and social organisation. His 
introductory chapter to the publication 
I have mentioned takes these endeavors 
further. It provides a basis for a theory 
of “cognatic” kinship systems from 
which great advances may be expected. 
This is gratifying to those who, like 
myself, participated in the Seminar, at 
the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, to which Dr. Mur 
dock alludes in his preface. 

I confess to being — particularly 
pleased to see that Dr. Murdock is now 
lending the weight of his authority to 
the reintroduction technical 
vocabulary of the concept of filiation, 
which I have from time 


cated. 


mto out 


to time advo 
And this is not the only common 
ground between Dr. Murdock and my 
self. Dr. Murdock (p. 9, loc. cit.) “regis 
ters hearty and enthusiastic agreement” 
with Leach’s conclusion, in his article in 
this 116), that (Dr. 
Murdock quotes) “social structures are 


same volume (p. 
sometimes best regarded as the statisti 


cal outcome of multiple individual 


choices rather than as a direct reflection 
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world-famous 
site in the Northern Trans- 
LIS report, which describes the 


on Mapungubwe, the 
lron Age 

vaal. TI 
1934 excavations at the site, is now very 
rare; the copies offered are brand new, 
and represent the remainder of the edi- 
tion. Any Associate desiring a copy ol 
this book may order it (at 2 guineas [o1 
equivalent| per volume; postage extra) 
from Mr. J. F. Evorr, Department of 
Social Anthropology, University of Pre- 
toria, Pretoria, South Africa. 


Wanted 


» Copies of 
Nancy 


Negro Anthology, by 
(Wishart, 
1934), Primitivism in Modern 
Painting, by Robert J. Goldwaten 
(Harper and Brothers, New York and 
London, 1938). We have been unable to 


Cunard London, 


and 


CRITICISM 


of jural rules.” What Dr. Murdock re 
frains from adding is the immediately 
following sentence, “For 
this approach both of us [i.e., Leach and 
Freeman] are 


which reads 


indebted to a_ highly 
germinal essay by Fortes (1949).” 

[ emphasize the common ground be- 
tween Dr. Murdock and myself because 
I must take exception to his observa- 
tions, on the same page of his intro 
ductory chapter, to a recent article of 
mine (Man, vol. 59, 1959; 309 and 331). 
He accuses me of “departing from mod 
ern usage” by “confusing the concepts 
of kinship and descent,” alleging in evi 
dence that I refer “twice in a single 
paragraph” to “kinship or descent” and 
once to “descent or kinship.” What is 
even have, 


worse, I according to Dr. 


Murdock, relapsed into using “man 


riage rules ... as defining attributes ol 
kin groups” because I say that a “bi 
lateral descent group ... would have to 
be strictly endogamous.” 

I cannot follow Dr. Murdock’s logic, 
but Lam bound to point out that these 
quotations, wrenched from their con 
text, totally misrepresent my argument. 
It is enough to refer to the “single para 
graph” of my article mentioned by Dr. 
Murdock to see this. It runs as tollows 
(Man, 1959, 331): 

“My argument can be summed up in 
this way. It is not enough to speak of 
descent or kinship, or in particular, of 
‘groups’ in general. It is essential to 
specily the structural domain to which 
the analysis refers. Kinship or descent 
may confer a title to membership of a 
political or cult or economic ‘group’. It 


obtain these books and would welcome 
stating price.—The — Library, 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London, London W.C. | 


otters, 


> A copy of Transactions of the Ame) 
1can Philosophical Society, Vol. 35, Part 
3 (“The Social Culture of the Nunivak 
Eskimo”), which is now out of print. 

FRAU Dr. AENNE SCHMUCKER, 
strasse 14, Wiesbaden 6, West Germany 


Kleist 


> Offprints and out-of-print books on 
general ethnology, social and cultura! 
culture 
change and applied anthropology in th 


anthropology, and especially 


developing areas. These will be grat 
fully founded 
Study Center for Cultural Research at 
Freiburg 1. Br., RUDIGER 
Scuorr, Arbeitsstelle fiir Kulturwissen 


received by the newly 


Germany. 


schaftliche Forschung, L6owenstrasse 1, 
Freiburg 1. Br., Germany. 


does not make that ‘group’ into a kin 
ship or descent ‘group’ in any abso 
lute sense. As a matter of fact, I do not 
sce how the concept of a ‘descent group’ 
is applicable in the conditions of ‘ambi 
lateral affiliation’ described by Profes 
sor Firth, for the ‘group’ is never closed 
by a descent criterion.” 

My amazement at Dr. Murdock’s mis 
representation of my position will be 
in mind that 
the main purpose of any article was 


understood if it is borne 


to appeal for more rigour in distinguish- 
ing between such concepts as “kinship” 


and “descent,” and to indicate an ap 
proach to this. Furthermore, Dr. Mur- 
dock himself notes (loc. cit. p. 5) that 


there are, in the societies he is con 
cerned with, “important kin groups of 
only two types—always the same two 

namely small domestic groups and kin 
Neither .< .<ts-a 


group” (my italics). This is exactly what 


dreds. descent 
I maintain in Man, and it is with refer 
ence to this point that I argue that for 
such a group to be a “descent group” in 
the strict sense it would have to be en 
dogamous. Surely this follows ex defi- 
nitione, 


MEYER 
Cambridge, 


FORTES 
Eneland 


In recent years—possibly less so Just 
lately—there has been quite a bit of 
sell-analysis and self-justification by 
North This 


has been genuine concern about out 


American archacologists. 
purpose and value and objectives, as 
well as worrying about justifying our- 
selves to others—particularly to poten- 
tial sources of support, but also to the 
general public and to school children. 
Sears’ CA, June 
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1961] bears om one aspect of this; but 
fam not answering him or specifically 
commenting on his paper. Rather, | 
am thinking of a trend, a 
papers and talks. Most of this strikes 


series of 


ine€ as quite unnecessary, except for the 
fact that anthropology is not taught in 
schools, and it obviously should be, and 
this must be partially our own fault. 
For the benefit of the students and of 
humanity, we certainly ought to par- 
ticipate in or initiate efforts to intro 
duce the teaching of anthropological 
courses along with history and othe 
sciences, In primary as well as in se¢ 
ondary schools. For the benefit of the 
science and the continuing of archaeo 
logical work, furthermore, we do need 
to interest people in anthropology and 
impress them with its importance. But 
for the sake of our own souls or con 
think we 
wrestle with qualms or to be disturbed 


sciences, | do not need to 
by the fact that many people think that 
archaeology is a weird sort of thing to 
do, or a poor substitute for making an 
honest living as a used-car dealer or an 
advertising man. 

It does not seem to occur to historians 
to doubt the 


importance of learning 


and teaching such trivia as the details 
of troop movements in battles of minot1 
sre nificance or the personal habits and 
attitudes of individual politicians. The 
specialized archacologist can with at 
least equal justification, remain cheerily 
confident of the value to humanity of 
his typological studies of potsherds and 
projectile points. 

Many of the 


important im themselves, o1 


minutiae are not very 
even ter 
ribly interesting. Neither, exce pt for a 
few specialists, is a discussion of 24 sub- 
species in Utah of the pocket gopher 
Thomomys bottae, or of 228 species of 
horseflies in I thiopia. But all these tiny 
blocks of detailed research and analvsis 
of data, historical and archaeological as 
well as biological and geological, con 
tribute to man’s knowledge of the world 
and to building his picture of the world 
and of his place in it. 

\nthropology — has 


joined biology, 


astonomy, and geology, in replacing 
superstition, philosophy, and_ religion 
as the basis for man’s understanding of 
himself and the universe. And in this 
capacity it is one of the most important 
aCtIVILIeS possible to us. 

Betore continuing on this main line, 
let me digress a moment to the alleged 
question whether archaeology is a sci 
ence or not (this also seems to me un 
necessary, even more so than the ques 
tion whether history is a science or an 
Anthro 
like its subject 


art). Of course it is a science. 
pology is a subdivision 
matter, the human species, highly spe 
cialized and 


varicd—of  primatology, 


which is a specialty within mammalogy, 
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which is a subdivision of zoology, which 
is one of the major fields of biology. 
History and sociology are, from this 
perhaps unusual but undeniably logical 
point of view, particularly specialized 
phases of anthropology, dealing only 
with literate cultures. In any case, it is, 
to me a meaningless question to ask 
whether archaeology is history or an 
thropology. In a moment I shall take 
up briefly the place of archaeology 
within anthropology and its relation- 
ship to history and other fields; and I 
shall also have to discuss the term cul- 
ture. 

Now, the practice of history can be 
made an art, and field archaeology can 
be so considered—in the same sense that 
laboratory techniques and written re 
ports in other scientific fields could be 
thus regarded. In fact, the writing of 
history and the written presentation of 
archaeological material should be fat 
more artistic than is lamentably often 
But the fact that the historian 


or the archaeologist—or1 


the case. 
the zoologist 
or ecologist or paleontologist also—se- 
lects and arranges his data for presen 
tation, which can be called art, does not 
affect the fact that science is systematic 
investigation and study of natural phe- 
nomena, and vice versa. Work in anthro- 
pological fields can, of course, be car 
ried on unscientifically; inadequate and 
unacceptable productions also occur in 
other natural sciences. 

Before attempting to define or at 
least discuss the scope and place of 
archaeology, which is a genuine and 
important question involving some dil 
ficulty, let me try to dispose of the defi 
nition of culture—a_ basically simple 
subject which has become unduly com- 
plicated; I was perturbed to see an cn 
tire large volume devoted to the mat 
ter, a few years ago, a compilation and 
discussion by two of the leading anthro 
pologists of the U.S.A. Many anthro 
pologists, as well as others, apparently 
have trouble distinguishing between 
words and the entities they represent, 
and also are greatly bothered by the 
existence of somewhat varying defini 
tions of terms and approaches to con- 
cepts—more than one of which is valid 
and acceptable. I believe we should be 
able to face this latter situation without 
becoming demoralized. 

“cul- 
ture” to refer collectively to human ac 


\nthropologists use the word 


tivities, ideas, and artifacts (and we use 


it without specifying “human culture,” 


Oo 
is 


generally ignoring other animal spe- 


cies which have social organization, 
houses, and occasionally other aspects 
even tool-using). We also 


use the term with a definite or indefi- 


of culture 


nite article, and a proper name, to refer 
to the partic ular behavior and products 
of a recognizably separate group of peo 


ple; living or not—a tribe, or other ex 
isting or fairly recent population; or a 
comparable group, whose actual name 
we may not know, represented by a 
distinctive collection of artifacts to 
which we have applied a name. 

Most of the “defint- 
are not that actually, but are 


controversial 
tions” 
interpretations, expressions of a stand- 
point, selection of an aspect for em- 
phasis, or simply other statements, ac 
ceptable or debatable, about culture. 
\nother quibble which seems to me un- 
necessary is the view that we should not 
refer to “the culture’ 
is known only by a handful of stone 


of a group which 


artifacts—obviously the producers of 
these specimens existed at one time, 
were undoubtedly human, and “had” 
or practiced or carried on “a culture.” 
Only a small portion or single aspect 
of thei 


there also undoubtedly were facets of 


culture is known to us; but 


the culture of literate historical periods 
which are not completely known. Usu 
ally, when we refer to “the Folsom cul 
ture” or “the Patayan culture” we real 
ize, | believe, that we are talking about 
little 
much 


an entity which we know very 


about and which consisted of 
more than just the projectile points o1 
potsherds which we do have. 

Now, this brings me back to the sub 
ject-matter of archaeology, and the ques 
tion of how to define archaeology. It is 
all very well to say that archaeology 
deals with cultural and physical re 
mains of human groups of the past, and 
that the purpose of archaeology is the 
reconstruction of human history and 
past cultures; but these and similar fa- 
miliar statements do not really outline 
the scope of the field: do not indicate 
to advert to a clever “definition” which 
is not very helpful—just what archeolo 
gists do, or in what manner we deal 
with cultural and physical remains to 
reconstruct history. More specifically, 
the difhculty arises in trying to clarify 
the relationships, and the differences, 
between archaeology and history. That 
archaeology is a subdivision of anthro 
that, 


archaeologists are anthropologists is not 


pology and consequently, all 
denied, I believe, and need not be dis 
cussed. 

I shall now discuss it, however; or one 
aspect—the fact that some archaeologists 
are not very good anthropologists or do 
not manifest a broad anthropological 
viewpoint has nothing to do with it. 
Specialists on the taxonomy of mosqui- 
toes or the diets of owls or the territorial 
behavior of mice may or may not have 
broad viewpoints and ecological ap- 
proaches but they are all biologists (I 
realize that according to my own logic 
about 6 paragraphs back, so are anthro- 
pologists; but I prefer to ignore this 
pitfall). Being an anthropologist is not 
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a promotional grade to be bestowed 
only on certain archaeologists. An ama- 
teur antiquarian curio-collector who is 
not an anthropologist is not an archae 
ologist either. And a dig foreman who 
is extremely skillful in field archaeology 
but not concerned with other phases of 
the business is in anthropology, just as 
a laboratory assistant is in the field of 
chemistry or whatever it happens to be 

But exactly here is the problem. 
Should we define archaeology as a tech 
nique of recovering materials for his 
torical or anthropological study, or as 
the study and interpretation of the ma 
terials recovered? In practice we our 
selves generally take the latter view; but 
isn’t it also archaeology to dig up r¢ 
mains of recent historical structures, 
and other specimens, which are then 
studied and interpreted by historians? 
In somewhat the same way that the 
word “history” has two meanings—what 
actually happened; and the historian’s 
interpretation of what seems to have 
happened—archaeology has at least two 
meanings: (1) the field work and labo 
ratory study involved in collecting and 
analyzing archaeological materials; (2) 
the cultural-historical narrative derived 
from these and related data. 

If we accept the former meaning, and 
consider the archaeologist as such to be 
only a technician who produces mate 
rials for historical or anthropological 
utilization, then for the student of the 
history and culture of non-literate peo 
ples as revealed by material remains we 
have no term except “prehistorian” 
CiS A: 


and which can be technically inaccurate 


which is not often used in the 
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or slightly misleading—or possibly “ar- 
chaeological anthropologist,” which is 
not much better. It would be compara 
ble to say that the field or discipline of 
history is no more than the gathering of 
data trom documentary sources, and the 
authentication of those sources; and 
that a scholar ceases to be a mere his 
torian and becomes something else when 
he pulls his information together, and 
presents it in a coherent interpretation 

Certainly we have numerous tailings 
and inadequacies, and more and better 
archaeologists are indeed wanted. Cer 
tainly tar more should be done than 
usually is the case along the line of 
complete anthropological interpreta 
tion of the data gathered by archaeol 
ogists. But every genuine archaeologist 
is making at least some contribution to 
the advancement of knowledge; and 
there is no higher or more important 
kind of thing for a person to do; and 
broad pictures can be made up—and be 
meaningful and valid—only on the basis 
little 


chronology 


of many narrow — specialized 


strokes: establishment of 
and typology and trait-distribution 


studies and other basic detailed jobs 
must precede large-scale cultural and 
cross-cultural interpretations and con 
clusions if these are to be at all depend 
able. 


And someone drawing generaliza 
tions on human behavior and human 
ecology trom archaeological data still 
is, to my mind, specifically an archaeol 
ogist as well as automatically thereby an 
anthropologist. | admit that very often 
a person who says “Lam an archaeol- 


ogist’ is likely to be concerned only 


with post-holes and pottery-types, whi 
the concern of an archacologist whe 
gives his occupation by saying “Lam 
an anthropologist” probably is of wide 
scope. But the former is nevertheless ai 
anthropologist, however limited his vis 
ion or localized his contribution. And 
the archaeologist, whatever his motiva 
tion and whatever 
contributing 


his limitations, is 
along with other anthro 
pologists, physical and social or cultural 

to man’s understanding of himself and 
of his place in nature, 

With older notions of the universe 
medieval conceptions ol this planet and 
our own species—gone by the board, o1 
won't fall 
down, the archaeologists and other an 


at least dead even if they 
thropologists must provide an impor 
tant portion of the framework of which 
other scientists—astronomers, phrysicists, 
biochemists, paleontologists, and others 

are constructing the broader units o1 
more basic elements, the fundamental 
Weltanschauung: the understanding of 
the world and of life as a phenomenon 
of which we are a detail in a tremen 
dously complicated and lengthy process 
rather than considering ourselves a 
group of specially favored children for 
whose delectation or amusement every- 
thing else has been carefully provided, 
In the light of 20th-century thought 


and knowledge, the varied achieve 


ments of the human spirit are even 


more amazing and = impressive and 


worthy of detailed anthropological 


study. 


rik kK. REED 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, U.S.A. 
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